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INTRODUCTION. 

Commerce and commercial opportunities and prospects in Porto 
Rico have rapidly developed during recent years, and commercial 
relations between the island and the mainland of the UnitcKi States 
have been greatly stimulated through the natural interchanges 
growing out of a close relationship between tropical and Temperate 
Zone sections and peoples. No class of products has enjoy(xI a 
greater popularity among or realized a greater growth in demand 
by the people of the United States than those produced in the 
tropical sections of the world. The value of tropical and subtrop- 
ical products entering the ports of the United States has quadrupk^l 
since 1870 and doubled in the last twenty years, while the (piantity 
of many of the important tropical products importcnl has grown in 
even greater proportion. The demand for such standard articles of 
tropical production as sugar, coffee, cacao, fibers, tobacco, fruits 
and nuts, gums, cabinet woods, dyewoods, and otluT artick^s of 
this character increases steadily and rapidly in the United States. 
So, when Porto Kico, a producer or possible produc(T of these 
articles, found a ready market in a country of 80 million consumcTs, 
her production of the more important of them was innnediately 
stimulated, and soon there followed similar increase's of production 
in the less important industries of this character. In turn followed 
the improv(?ment of roads and facilities for transj>()rting these 
natural products to the seaboard and tln^nce to the markets of 
the United States. On the other hand, tlie people of Porio Kico, 
requiring manufactures and foodstuffs, th(^ product, of the Tem- 
perate Zone, have applied their increased earnings and the results 
of their increased sales in the United Staters to increased purcliases 
of the products of our farms and factories. 

The result of this natural interchange and the stimulus given 
to production in Porto Rico is seen in the fact that the total 
value of merchandise leaving the ports of Porto Rico for the markets 
of the world has more than doubled in the last decade, while the 
value of merchandise passing between the island and the United 
States is ten times as great as a decade ago, both in i)roducts sent 
to this country and merchandise purchased therefrom. 

These conditions of increased markets in the United States for 
Porto Rican products and increased interchange of i>ro(hicts be- 
tween the people of that island and the pcM)pl(» of the maiidand 
have greatly stimulated the interest of American capitalists, 
investors, and produc(^rs, and many milUons of American ca})ilal 
have been invested in the various lines of industry in Porto Ilico - 
the production of sugar, tobacco, citrus fruits, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, and fibers, and experimentally in many other lines. 
These investments have in turn stimulatcKl the development of 
roads, railways, and other facilities of transport a lion, and have at 
the same time stimulated the interest of Ann^ricaji cil izetis in con- 
ditions in the island and its possibilities as a field iny future ijivest- 
ment of American capital and American energy. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The island of Porto Rico, ceded to the United Stales by Spain 
under the treaty of D(»cember 11, 1898, is the easternmost of the 
four larger Antilles (Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica), being 
separated from the island of Haiti on the west by Mona Passage 
and from the Virgin Islands on the east ])y Virgin Passage. It 



lies about 450 miles east and slightly south of the southernmost 
point of Cuba, 75 miles east of Haiti, and 40 miles west of the 
Danish island of St. Thomas, the nearest of the Virgin group, 
while Culebra Island, which politically belongs to Porto Rico, is 
only 18 miles from St. Thomas. It is wdl within the Tropics, 
the eighteenth degree of north latitude being almost exactly coin- 
cident with its south (M)ast, whih^ the north coast coincides almost 
as exactly with 18° W. It extc^ids from 65^ :W to ()7° 15^ west 
longitude, its greatest length i)eing 112 miles, whih^ its average 
width is 3() miles. Its west coast runs almost exactly north-south, 
so that, were it not for its somc^what tapering east end, the island 
would be an almost perf(H't nH'tangl(\ The area, as given in Bul- 
letin 802 of the linited States Oeological Survey (Series F, Geog- 
raphy 58), is 3,435 scpiare miles, which includes the four main 
adjacent islands — Mona Island, in Mona Passage; Caja de Muertos, 
a litth^ southeast of Ponc(^; Viinpies or Crab Island, facing the 
middle of the east coast, and Culebra Island, north of the prc^ceding — 
and a nundxT of smaller islands close to tlu^ northeast corner. 
This area is about three-fourths that of Conn(M*ticut. 

For purpos(\s of administration and of (Sections th(> island is 
divided into sc^veJi districts, called, after their capitals, Aguadilla, 
Arecibo, Guayama, llumacao, Mayaguez, Ponc(% and San Juan. 

TOPOORAIMIY. 

The island is part of th(^ great volcani<^ rang(^ that constitutes 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles, rising steeply from great occ^anic 
(h^pths. The lOO-fathom line is everywhere close to th(> shon^, 
especially on the north, and a little farther out, less than 100 miles 
offshor(\ is the '^b'ownscm Deep," with a depth of 4,5()1 fathoms, 
hardly exceeded anywhere on the glo!)(\ Thus tlie backbone of 
Porto Rico is forni<Ml of a range of volcanic rocks, running due east 
and west, about 12 miles from the south shore and 21 miles from 
the nortli shore. From the center of the island a s])ur of the main 
range runs northeastward, terminating in the Lucjuillo range, which 
contains Fl Yunftue (the anvil), the highest sunnnit on ihv island, 
whose heiglit is n^ported to be :],7^M) f(M't . The central axis is 
flanked on tlie north and south l)y limestone de})osits raised above 
sea level by th(^ upthrust of the central mass and dissected by 
erosion into foothills. As usual in limestone countries, much of 
the drainage in tlie limestone area is underground. Rivers fr(^- 
([uently disappear in chasFus, to rea]>])ear at som<' distance. As 
this miderground (bainage is constantly shifting, many of the 
channels have been c(»n verted into caves. Much of the island is 
honeycomlx'd with such <'aves, which ar<^ of economic interest in 
that, they have serv<Hl for ages as the abode <»f <'normous inimbers 
of bats, wliose dropj)ings, forming excellent guano, in niany cases 
c()ver the (loor to a considerable d<>pth. The Uiost famous of these 
caves is that of Pajita, at Lar("s. Frosion has been so active and 
so long continued, both on the volcanic and on the limestone 
; rocks, that no trace of an original crest is visible, the entire surface 
i of the island Ix'ing cut up int() a multitude of cones and domes. 
The volcanic rocks w<'ather into a red clay, incredibly tough 
and sticky, which covers the unaltered rock often to a depth of 100 
feet. Highly objectionable as this clay is to liie road builder, 
i through its imperviousness to water, it has actually been the salva- 
I tion of the central districts, which, in their deforested condition, 
would long ago have been dc^prived of their soil but for this quality. 
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Tlio .slopes formed by lliis soil are of .surprising steepness, (•fteii 
nearly viTtieal, and, what is still more surprising, ar(^ cultivated, ' 
the most productiv(> crops of coffee and tobacco l)(4ng in soni(^ 
cases raised on declivities on whicli an American farmcT would 
not risk life and limb. Cultivation in such cases is entirely by 
liixixb the left hand grasping a tre(^ while the right wields th(» hoe 
or mach(^te. 

The soils in the limestone region are wholly different, lacing light 
and porous, and so ])erm("able to water tliat, instead of being water- 
logged, they are overdraiiKMl. In such cases irrigation is fnH[iiently 
necessary. 

The island is encirclod l)y a narrow belt of ]>layas or plains, fornunl 
of tlie alluvium brought (h)wn by the streams from the interior. 
Only on th(* north coast, from San Juan westward to Arecibo and 
eastward to Loiza, do(\s this plain attain any notable width, of 
B()m(^ () or 7 miles; at the south, with freqmmt interruptions, it is 
only sonie '.) to 5 niilos wide, and elsewhere it is almost entirely 
lacking. Prolongations of it (^xtend up into the valleys of the 
larger rivers. Tln^se plains arc. the sugar lan<]s, whi(di at the 
I)resent day constitute the principal wealth of tin; island. 



Th(^ (dimat(^ of Porto Kico is remarka})le for its freedom from ex- 
tremes. The highest tf^nperature rcH'orded in 1902 on the whole 
island was 98° F,, at Morovis on Jun(^4, atCayeyon August 19 and 
other datos, and at llaci(mda la Perla in the Luf[uillo Forest 
ll(>serve on 8ept<'nd>er -1. Th<» higliost temperature* ever r(M'ord(Hl 
was 100.8° F., in May, the lowest 5(i.J° F., in Decfunber. For a long 
period th<' av<'rag<' annual temjx'rature has ranged on the northern 
coast from 78° to 82°. Tlu; coolest month in the year is Jarniary, 
with a temperature averaging 75°, while in August, the hottest 
month, th(^ avcn-age is about 82°. While the variation from month 
to monlh is sliglit, there is considerablo diff(^r(^nce according to 
altitude'. Tlie tcmjxTat ure in the int(>rior, es})ecially on the higher 
levels of Ail)onito, Cayoy, an'd Iltuado, is much lower than along 
tlio coast. 

One climatic factor of [)aramount im[)or(ance is the constant trade 
win<l. Throughout tlie island, vegetation is constantly a fleet (hI 
by this st-eady current- of air, always from the east, so that the trees 
on the hillt()|)S and in other unprotected s])ots are stunted and b<>nt 
to tlio westward. Successful cult ival ion of fruit, coffoe, cacao, and 
similar ])ro(hicts is depeiuh'tit on windbreaks, li is only in shol- 
tennl sit ual ions that luxiiriant tree growtli is found. A series of 
winelbreaks of such tree's as mangej, casuarina, etc., wouhl be of 
ine'stimable value to the' island. In the' })roeluctie)n of ce)ffee it is 
ne)t the' shade' which the she'lte^ring tre'c afforels that is of be'iie'tit so 
much as tlie protection fron) winel anel e)the'r injurif)us influe'iice's. 
Hurricane's as a rule' oce-ur only eluring the' months of August 
anel October, whe'u the e'aste>rn trade* winds ben'ome unste'ady anel 
une'crtain. 

Fn{»ropitious as the' trade' winds are' to se)me' e'xte'ut to the' fe)rest 
ve'ge'talion, the>ir e'ffe*e't on human be'ings, in aHording a e-onstant 
supply of e'ool, pure' salt air, is an unalloye'el benefit, e'spee-ially in 
the we'ste'rn part,, where' the>y are' less vie)h'nt. The' nights are'ue've'r 
liot, and even tlie' heat of the day is te^mpere'el by the constant 
bre'e'ze'. 

Ib'avily moisture' laele'u from the' warm e)e'ean, the' traeh' winds press 
against the' ne)rthe'astern me)untains, whie-h ejuie-kly condense* the' 
moisture tlie*y bear, and heavy showers of sudden ooe^aure'nce' but 
short duration re'sult. The'sc elownpe)urs e-ontinue* as far as the 
ce'nter of the* island. (Ve)ssing the* summits at that pe)int, I he* winds 
(*n1e*r a, re'gion of highe'r te'm])e'rature, and be*ing thus e'nal)h'd te) 
Ciirry a larg(*r amount of moisture the'yh't fall e-omparativel}' little* 
rain e)ve'r the* southern and w<*stern slopes. 



The island may be* elivide*el into four zone*s, according te) the* 
amfiTffiteif rainfall re'ceiveel: (I ) The' Lue^uillo range, with an ave-rage' 
annual rainfall e)f bi9.;i.'5 ine'h<*s (maximum in 1901. 108. 7() inches); 
(9) the central range anel the belt immeeiiately aelje)ining it on the* 



north, as far west as Adjuntas, with a maximum of 123 inches; (3) 
the northe*rn coast l)(*lt, wdth aniuial rainfalls varying fre)in 55 to TOO 
inch(*s; (4) the* southern coast ])e*lt, with an average' of 20 inches. 

The south{*rn coast is call(*d the arid coast . Not only is the rain- 
fall there* small, but it is very irre*gularly distribute'el. There is said 
te) be an authentic record at Ouayama, at, the southe'ast corner of 
the' island, of 13 nie)nths, chiefly in 1893, when ne)t an inch of rainfall 
was record(*d. This recorel is all the more remarkable wdien con- 
trasted with the fact that: on the* top of I'^l Yuiuiue, in the Luquille) 
range, only 32 mile*s northeast of (hiayama, twelve* herurs without 
rain are the' exception. The records at fabo Kojo, ne*arthe' se)Uth- 
west corne'r of the island, show one* p(*riod of thre*(* years in wdiie-h no 
rain fe'll. The e'ffe*ct of this natural dryness is further accentuated 
})y the* porous nature of the lime.'stone soil on the south(*rn coast, 
tlu'ough whiedi the* rainfall rece*ived by tlie land quickly drains off. 

This gre'at eliff(*rence' in the* rainfall between the ne)rth(*rn and 
southern slope* e)f the islanel manifests itself not only by the* perpetual 
muddiness of the roaels on tlie north side as compared with their 
dry anel dusty cenidition em the south, but, e'sp(*e'ially by the v(*ge'ta- 
tiem and the* regimen of the* rivers. On the* north, ne'ar the mountain 
summits, the* flora is always bright and ve*rdant anel e)f tr()i)ical 
luxuriance*, and the* rivers carry large volume's of wate:*r. In the 
south, esp(*cially near the southw(*stern extremity of the island, the 
tre(*s are* dwarfe*d hardwoods; cacti, ce'utury })lants, anel acacias 
abe)und, and the* veg(*tal as well as the te)pographie- cliaracte*ristics 
are* similar to the)se* e)f the semiarid Se)uthwest e)f the' Unite*d Stat(*s. 
The river beds are almost dry and are full of n)cks and l)owlders. 
(cultivation on the* se)uth coast would be j)re'carie)us withe)ut irriga- 
tie)n. Fe)rtunalely, the* ce)nditi(ms for succe*ssful irrigatie)n are 
alme)st e*ve'rywhe're' })rese*nt. 

The* Luquillo range' is ne)t only the* we*ttc*st spot e»n the* island, but 
one' of the w^ette*st on tlie^ globe, mucli wetter than any part e)f the 
United States, wlie*re* the* maximum of 100 inche*s is attain(*el e)nly 
in a narre)w strip ale)ng the* Pacific coast of Washington and Or(*goii. 
There* are' few nights in the* year when no rain falls at La Perla, the 
n(*are'st me'te'orologie-al station. The> fore'sts on the- lanjuillo range 
are' elripping wdth moisture* all the time*. 

At San Juan the' rainy se-ason lasts from April te) Tsove'mbe*r, while 
the* reanaining me)nt,lis form the' elry season, soe-alleel, the)ugli e'ven 
theMi the' minimum is 1 .8 inche-s in Fe'bruary. The'same* elistribution 
e)f the two se>asems applie*s with little* \ar!atie)n to the- e'utire* island. 

The* Unite'd State*s \Veatlie*r Pure'au maintains about 15 stations 
e)n the* islanel, as a \n\r\ e)f an e'xte-nsive* We'st Indian se'rvice*. 
During the* hurrie'am' se'ason from .Inly te) Oclobe'r, inclusive' — 
e)bse'rvations are* made at h'ast twice- a day. The central station is 
at San Juan, and fre)m it nu'ssage's and warnings are elistribute'd 
thre>ugh the* e*e>e)pe'ration e)f the* bure*au of insular t(*le'graph anel the 
insular p()lice*. The* W^'athe>r P>ure'au also maintains a "Climate 
anel cre)p" se*rvice* fe)r the* island, for whie-h there are* abe)ut 35 ve)lun- 
tary e)bseTvat ion stations. Wee-kly reports on e'ro])s anel agricul- 
tural inte're'sts are' made*, whie-h furnish the* mate*rial lor the* w(*ekly 
e-rop bulh'tin pul)lishe(l in I'higlish and Spanish and gratuite)usly 
e_listril)ute*el. 

MAPS .VNM) RCUVKY.S. 

I'he* l'nite*d State's (oast and (ieoeh'tic Surve'y has eompl(*teel the 
surve'v of the* ce)ast e)f Porte) llico, the* re'sidts l)e*ing eml)e)die'el in 14 
shee'ts. Hie price pe-r slie'ct is 50 ce'uts, except tor Ne>s. 909, 910, 
922. and 932, wliievh cost 25 cents apie'e-e*. The*y may be* o})taine*d 
from the* (*e)ast and (leode'tie' Surve'v, at Washington, etr from e)ne of 
its numerous age'ue'ie's. 

The* inte*rior has ne)t ye't be'cn ae-e'urate'ly surve'ye*el, with the 
e'xce'ptiem of the* soil survey from Aree41)«) to Pe)ne-e' ie-mbrae-ing a 
strip 10 mih's wide, 5 mile*se)n e'ach side* e)f the' military re)ad), the* 
railway surve'ys, ami the* re)ael siirve'vs. The^ ])ounelarie's e)f pre)j)e*r- 
tie*s are' impe-rfe-ctly kne)wn, e)ccasie)ning gre*at in(*onve*nie'nce* in the'ir 
transfe-r. A bill has be'e*n ])re'pare'd })re)vieling for a cadastral survey 
and a syste-m of title* registration on the* Te)rre'ns plan. Muedi of the 
})ubUe' lanel has be*en e)e'e'U})ieel by ])rivat(* pe*rsons fT)r generations 
anel sue-h e)e'cupatie)n (*stablishe's title*. 
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WATER RESOURCES. 

From the distribution of i\m rainfall, the status of the rivers may 
be readily inferred. Evidently a litth^ island 30 by 100 miles in 
extent can not have any large rivers. Nevertheh^ss, the great 
humidity of the north coast, combined with tlie st(H^pness of tlie 
slopes and the impervious character of the soil over a large })art hi 
the island, causes the volume of the northern rivers to be larger 
than would l)e (^X|)ect(Ml of rivers wdth so small a drainage area. On 
the south, the water course's are equally numerous, but contain very 
little water in tlnnr lower ri^aclies. 

The largest river on the island is the Rio Loiza, which risers in the 
Sierra de Cnycy, not far from the soutlu^ast coast, an<l emptic^s into a 
lagoon a little to the east of vSan Juan. Having tlu^ largest catch- 
ment basin, in a region of exceptional humidity, it exceeds tlu^ other 
rivers in volume even morc^ than in h^ngth. Rio 15ayamon dis- 
charges opposite the tongue of land on which San ,]uan is buill , Rio 
Manati some 35 miles farther west, and Rio ArcM'ibo near tlu^ town 
of Arecibo. A multitude of small rivers rush down to tlu^ sea from 
the rain-drenched slopes of the lAuijuillo rang(\ Owing to their 
exceptional purity, their large volume and high grade, and their 
closeness to the coast, tlu^se rivers promise^ to hv of s]MH'ial impor- 
tance in furnishing water for domestic puri>oses and for <4ectric 
power to the coast cities. 

UIVEIl SOURCES AND IJASINS. 

The Central C'ordillera of Porto Rico having an average^ (Novation 
of 2,500 feet, and its crest being distant some 13 miles from tho south 
coast and some 2?) miles from the north coast, it follows tluil the 
riv(^rs on tlu^ south have a fall of a])out 192 fec^t in a mile and thos(^ 
of the north coast a fall of a])out 109 fei^t in a mih^ Thivsc figures, 
of course, are mere approximations, but they suffice to show th(^ vast 
reservoir of water power storcnl in Porto Rico. The averag(^ rainfall 
on th(^ south side is 50 inches, while on tho north si(ie 75 or <'Von 100 
in(*h(\s are not unconuncm. The meaning of this may be inferred 
from the fact that 50 inches is a highor av(Tage than that reconhnl 
in most of our Southern States cnist of the Mississi])])i, while the max- 
imum of 100 inches is atlainocl only in a narrow border of the Pacilic 
coast of Washington and Oregon. 

The water-])ower resources of Porto Rico w(Te stu(li(Ml by II. M. 
Wilson, from whoso ro])ort (rnited States (leological Survey WatiT 
Powder and Irrigation Pa]>ers. No. 2.2) llu^ following stateuK'iUs are 
tak(^n. 

The valleys are usually very <l(*ep. Thus within 5 or mih's to 
the north of the main summits, the river bottoms are at altitu(h's of 
about 1,000 feet, while th(^ summits of the dividing ridges are at (eleva- 
tions of 2,000 to 2,500 feet. Again, within 5 miles of the (>oa.st the 
river beds are at elevations of 50 to 100 feet above sea level, while 
the summits of tlu^ dividing ridg(*s reach altitufb's of 1,000 to 1.500 
feet. These dividing ridges ar»^ often niaintaincMl to the ocean 
shor(% are high, narrow, and A-shaped, and are sej)arated one from 
the oth(T by (h'C]) V-sha])ed valleys eroded by numerous streams 
flowing in every dir(n'tion throughout the interior of tlu* island. 

l^ecaus(> of tlu' steepness of tlu' sloj)es, es|)eeially on tlu' northern 
coast, and the imp(>rvious cliaraeter of lh(^ clay soil which covers 
them, the proj)ortion of rain which runs off makes tlH\<e rivers 
of v\vi\ larger volume than wouhl otherwise be exp(H'tod under 
C(»rres|)onding circumstances. Into the northern ocean flow 12 
streams of considerable magnitude; toward tlie west coast flow 4 of 
relatively espial size; iiUo the <»astern sea How 5 of less magnitude, 
and into the southern sea flow 17 of consiilerable size but of com- 
paratively small perennial volume. Inachlition. there ar<' Ix't ween 
1,200 and 1,300 streams and branches of less volinne. biit yi't of suf- 
ficient size to bear se})arate names. 

Of the 38 larger rivers above (^numerated, each has its source high 
among the summits of the Central Cordillera. Those flowing to tlie 
nf)rth and west are characterized by ])r<'ci{)itate descents of 1,000 to 
2.000 feet in the first 5 miles of their headwaters. Thereafter they 
flow more leisurely and with consequent increiLsed size to within 5 



miles of the coast. There tli(\v etiuM'ge practically at sea level in 
long, nu'andering curves through the alluvial plains al)0ut their 
mouths. B(H'ause of (he lowness of tln^ir grad(\'-! ni^ar tlu^ coast and 
tluur resulting low velocity, all are of considerable width and mod- 
erate depth in the levels. A few miles inland, whcn^e tln^y flow over 
steep, rocky IxhIs, their channels are nairow and often confintul l)y 
precipitous rocky walls, their width is of hut comparativ(4y few 
fec^t, (heir depth often le.^s than a foot, and their velocities so high 
as to render them v(^rilabl(> mountain torrents. 

On the southern <^oast the larger rivers have IxhI widths as great 
as those ent<>ring the norllnTU and western coast. Their lengths, 
howevcT, are so short for th<' same fall that tlu^y are not character- 
ized by th{^ long stretch(\s of low, nn^andering grade found near tlu^ 
coast in the plains to the north. They emerge, on the contrary, 
fi'om the mountains at but 3 to 5 miles from the shore lim^ at alti- 
tudes of 200 to 400 feet, and as a result this (d<'vation is })assed with 
comparativ(4y steep slopes over rocky or bowlder-stn^wn channels. 
Abov(^ th<\s(> coastal stretch(\s and within the mountains, the rivers 
are so short for tluM-elalively great heights which tlu^y fall that their 
dinu^nsions an* little great(>r than those of the smalh\st brooks which 
flow from tln^ hill sunnnits in tlu* Rocky Mountains. 

Th(^ rivers of the north and of the west are more like th(^ stn^ams 
of humid regions in \hv Unit(Hl States, as tln'ir jxTi^uiial discharge 
is always fairly w(dl maintain(Hl. Tlu^ largm" of th(^s(» rivers have 
at low-water stage bed widths of 150 to 200 feet, averag(> depths of 2 
to 4 fcM't, and mininuun dis(4iarg(>s of 250 to 1,500 second-fiH't . In 
time of Hood, although tlu\s(^ riv(M's attain maxinuim discharges of 
10,000 to 20,000 second-feet, tlies(> volum(\s are not grc^atly in excess 
of the flood dis(4iarges of th(> riv(M's of the soutluM'U slo})e. 

The width of the strcnim bed of the southern rivers is often as 
gnnit as that of the northern, but owing to the infre([uency and 
small aniounl of rainfall and the r(4ativ(4y ])orous characler of the 
soil re(lucing th<' j)erce!itage of run-off, as w(41 as to tlu^ smalln(\ss 
of th(>ir cat(4Hnent l)asins, they discharg<' minimum volumes of 
but 50 to 100 secon(l~fe<4. These sti'eams res(>mble the rivcM's of 
our western plains in that their IxmIs are nearly dry tin* larger part 
of the yc^ar, but are yet of sutlicient capacity to discharge great 
volumes during lli<^ sudden floods to whi<4i they are subj(H-t. The 
beds of thes<' rivers, e\-en n(>ar th(^ coast, are bowlder strewn and 
ar(» from 100 to 2,00 feet in width. The depth of their baidvs is 10 
to 20 feet, yet the mininuHu surface width of su<4i stn'ams is but 50 
to 100 feet and their a\'erag(^ de])th I to \\ ia^i during their mini- 
nuun discharg«\ In maximum flood su(4i streams reach dis- 
charges aggregating 5,000 to 10,000 second-fe<4, in some cases (^ven 
mor(% as shown by their wide, rocky, dry 1)(h1s, 

OAUCINCiS OF KIVKllS. 

^ To conv(\v a (4earer i<lea of the size and regimen of the riv(Ts of 
I Porto Rico, the following results of rough gaugings of a luimber of 
I streams ari' given. .\s these streams were observed in the mi<hlle 
I of the dry season, their dis(4»arges may he taken as showing the 
I average minimum volume whi< h they carry. 

i Th(> Rio boiza, })robably the largest on tlie island, was gauged 
! n<nir Carolina, about 15 miles east of San Juan. Its surface width 
I was 220 feet, its average depth '\ i*'ri, and its miiunuim discharge 
1,(;00 second-feet. 

Tlu' Rio ('ano\anas, a])ove its junction with the Loiza, 5 miles 

east of Carolina, has a IxhI width of (JO fe<'t, av<Tage depth 2 f(H't, 

average v(4ocity about 5 \(H'i per s<'cond, and dis(4iarge tKK) second- 

fe<-t. This amount is to he added to the di.scharge of the Loiza to 

! give the volume of the latter at its mouth. 

At <"aguas, about 20 miles l)y road south of San ,luan. and 230 feet 
abov<' sea level, th<' Rio Ca<mitas. one of the principal l)ranches of 
the Loiza. flows in long, meandering cin-ves through a h^vei alluvial 
valley, and carries a miniminn volumr' of about 50 second-feet. xV 
few miles beyond, and in the .'-ame valley, the Rio Turabo, another 
I branch of the Loiza, is of similar character and discharges an equal 
volume. 
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The Kio Carite, at the crossing of the military road, 36 miles from 
Sail Juan, and in the vegas or plain of Cayc^y, has an elevation of 
about 1 ,180 feet above S(^a level. This is a branch of the Rio Plata, 
and its discliarg(^ at this point is about the same as those of the two 
]ast-mentit)ned streams, namely, 50 second-feet, though because 
of its greater altitude, and consequently greater slope, the cross 
section of its channel is smaller. 

The Kio Plata, at a point 4 miles northwest of Cayey, at an alti- 
tude of 810 feet., has a bed width of about 100 fe(^t, a depth of U feet, 
and a discharge of 280 second-f(M't. 

South of the main divide at Aibonito, the Rio Calabasas, 4 miles 
east of its junction witli the Rio Coamo at Coamo and at aii elevation 
of 480 feet, has a velocity of 3 ievt per second and a discharge of but 
25 second-feet. 

The Rio Coamo, at tln^ city of that name, and at 360 feet above 
sea level, has a bed with a width of 100 feet, though its surfac(^ width 
is somewhat less. Its depth is l)ut 4 inches and its discharge 100 
second-feet. 

The Rio Descalabrado, halfway l)etween Toamo and .luana Diaz, 
at an elevation of 260 feet, has a comparatively (by l)ed of 120 feet 
width. Its velocity is ])ut 2 fcH't per second and its discharge 40 
second-feet. 

Tlie Rio Jacaguas at Juana Diaz, elevation IfJO feet, has a bed 
width of 180 iovt, a minimum surface wicUh of 50 feet, and a dis- 
charge^ of 50 second-feet- 

The Rio Portiigiies at Ponce has a hed widtli of 175 fe(4;, yet its 
minimum discharge is but 60 secorubfeet. Its total available dis- 
charge is considerably greater than tliis, hut tlu^ remainder of its 
vobinu^ is diverted a few mihs above for irrigation and for the 
water sui)ply of Ponce. The same is in a measure true of the Rio 
Jacaguas, a portion of the discharge of wliich is utilized for irrigation 
above th{» military road. 

Tht^ Rio Maguey<\'^, at the crossing of tlve road from Ponce to 
Adjunta,s, 5 miles north of Ponce, elevation 400 fe(4, has a mininunu 
discharge of 35 second-fe{4 . 

The liio Portugues, at the crossing of tlie ahove-named roa({, n<^ar 
its ht^adwators, miles north of Ponce, (4evation 1,000 feet, has a 
minimum discharge of 25 second-feet. 

The Rio Ann'ibo, near its lieadwaters at Adjuntas, altitude 1,440 
feet, has a minimum (bscharge of 40 second-feet. A few mih^s 
lower down, at lltuado, its discharge is 100 sec(md-feet. This rivcT, 
Iik(» the oth(*rs described, dis(4iarg<\s relativ(4y increased volumes 
in its lower reaches nviir the coast. 

Tlu^ Rio Yahiieca, on(^ of th<^ headwaters of th(^ Rios Rlanco and 
Pietro, or, as they are called near the coast, the Rio Anasco, lias, 
at an (4evation of 1,440 f<'et, ab<mt 5 mihvs west of Adjuntas, a 
minimum dis(4iarge of 20 second-bu't. 

Th(^ Rio lihinco, into Avliich the Rio Yahu(>ca (lis(4iarges, at an 
elevation of 1,350 fe(4, about 8 mil(\s west of Adjuntas, has a mini- 
minn volume of about 50 secon(bfe(4. 

The Rio ( 'ulebrina, near the middle of its course^ at San S{4)astiaTi, 
(4evation 140 feet, has a bed width of 125 fe(4, a considerably l(\ss 
surface width, a v(4ocity of 4 feet ])er second, and a mininnnn 
dis( barge of 100 s(H'ond-feet. 

The Rio Anasco, halfway ])et,w(M'n San S(4)astian and Anasco, at { 
a point about 8 miles from the latb'r city, luis, at an (4evation of 80 i 
fe(4, a b(Hl width of 150 feet, a surface width of 75 ivvi, a depth of \ 
I^ feet, and a discharge* of mnuly 600 second-feet. The sam(^ rivcT i 
b(4ow tli(^ city of Anasco flows through a lev(4 playa and lias an \ 
easy, meandering course, its grach' being so low as to rend(M' its veloc- 
ity very slow. Its surface width is here al)out 200 feet, its depth 
4 to 8 fiM't, and its discharge a!)out 1,000 second-feet. 



IHRKiATION. 



All tlie crops wlii(4i the soil will produce^ can l)e grown ov(t 
thr(H'-fourths of the (^xtent of tin* island with the aid of th(^ abun- 
dant rainfall alone. The other (me-fourth, incdudingall tlie n^gion 
near the coast from Cabo Rojo, on the extreme west, to beyond 



Guayama, on the east, must be irrigated if the soil is to produce 
the full measure of crops of which it is capabl(\ The total area of 
these lands is, however, relatively small. A portion of this one- 
fourth, or, in round numbers, of the 800 arid square miles, is in- 
cluded within the steepest portions of the southern mountain 
slopes. Another portion consists of the rugged foothills, which, as 
they rise in detached summits, it is impossible to reach with a 
gravity water supply. Still another portion of this area consists of 
the alluvial plains or playas, which produce fairly abundant crops 
with the aid of the moisture which they draw through their roots 
from a soil which is but a few feet above the level of the sea. Of 
the 450 square miles inc^luded within the southern back-coast 
border perhaps 150 consist of playa lands, which need not be irri- 
gated, and 300 more consist of detached and inaccessible hills and 
of the precipitous slopes of the sierra. There remains accordingly 
perhaps a total of 150 square miles which would add to the agricul- 
tural resources of the island if artificially provided with water. 

The soil on these lands is in every case of the very }K3st kind for 
agriculture wntli irrigation. It is usually an open, porous, limestone 
soil of sandy and gravelly texture, mixed with a little earthy loam. 
It is fairly de(*p and is underlain ])y a porous limestone or coral, 
which affords the best drainage and probably renders it safe from 
the danger of producing alkali. Much of it is already und(3r cul- 
tivation in maize, l^eans, ))(\ase, and other lentils in the south- 
wc^stern extremity of the island, and small vegetabl(>s and fruits 
elsewdiere. 

Whiles tli(» precipitation is insufficient, the perennial flow of the 
streams is unusually abundant for a land rcnpiiring irrigation. The 
minimum discharges of these streams where they would l)e diverted 
in the foothills are moderat.(^ in amount and yet nearly sufficient 
for the irrigat ion of such areas as they drain. Mor(M)ver, tlu^ flood 
discharges of these strc^ams occur at frt^quent intervals throughout 
th(^ year, but are esj)ecially w(4l distributed throughout tlu* summer 
or rainy season. Tliey afford an abundant surplus for storage. 
Th(^ i^hapc^s of th<^ smaller parting valh^ys and of the lower canyons 
through wlii(4i th(» rivers emerge from the mountains give (ivery 
indication that abundant opportunities wmU Ix^ found, on fuller in- 
vc^stigation, for tlie const,ru(4 ion of storage reservoirs at moderate 
(^xpense. 

The Spaniards, who in the past have been the principal land- 
holders, are tlioroughly familiar w^ith the recjuirements and proc- 
ess(\s of irrigation as practiced in Spain. Quick to appreciate tlie 
advantages of the artificial application of water, they have already 
const riict(Hl numerous dit.(4i(^s of mod (Tate sizes, and mu(4i of th(^ 
more valuable sugar land, (»s[)ecially betwtH^n (Uiayamaand Ponce, 
is cultivated exc4usively l)y tlie aid of irrigalion. Mu(4i as has 
b(M'n (lone already in this dire(4ion, tiiere is still room for further 
dev(4opment. Only a portion of tlu^ available wat(M- supply has 
beiui appropriated, and ])ut a small portion of irrigable lands is 
artificially supplied w^itli wat(T. 

Such works as hav(^ been noted correspond in gc^neral type to 
those s(HMi in Mexico, but Ixn-ause of tlu* grc^atxn* intlu(Mic(^ of Euro- 
pean i(l(nis in this island th(4r construct ion is of a more substantial 
(4iaracter and more nearly approach(>s that })reval(Mit in Spain and 
Italy. The diversion w^orks are in every iustanc(^ of the crud(\st 
kind; simj)l(' Aving dams of r()(4^ and l)owlders tlirown out into the 
IkhIs of the streams to dire(4 a })ort ion of the waters into th<^ heads 
of the ditelies. Thes<3 arc^ carric^l away by the floods, recpiiring to 
be imniediat(4y replacetl. On the otlier hand, the head works, 
falls, regulating gal<'s. and other (Hviders, are constructcMl in the 
most substantial maniK^r of massive masonry. 

In strong contrast t<> this ty])e of construction are the minor dis- 
tributaries o})served in some of tlie cane fi(4ds. Thes(» were built by 
owners who had great grinding and boiling nia(4iin(n'y for the treat- 
ment of tli(4r cane, and w(*re imbued to a c(Ttain extent witli Amer- 
ican ideas. Their distributaries consist of a s(>ries of temporary tres- 
tles and shallow w^ooden troughs or gutters made of lumber l)rought 
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from America. These tap the hillside ditches at such points as seem 
desirable, and are roughly placed so as to carry the water to such 
portions of the field as immediately n^quin^ it. After irrigation in 
such localities the trestles and troughs are removed and utilized in 
irrigating other i)ortions of the same fields. This practice is resorted 
to in order to reach the numerous little detached rolling hills 10 to 20 
feet in maximum height, into which the surface of the sugar lands is 
broken. In otln^ localities, where |)racticable, th(^se lands are 
irrigated by direct diversion from the main ditches of laterals dug 
in the earth and ramifying to awry portion of the iield to which 
gravity will conduct the w^ater. 

Immediately to the west of Juana Diaz the most important 
irrigation work noted on the island is a ditch from the Rio Jacaguas. 
The point of diversion is in a narrow gorge, well up in the foothills, 
about 5 miles above the military road. The ditch thence is about 
5 feet in width at the top, 3 feet in depth, and is excavated in tlu^ 
earth slopes of the hillsid(\s, around wliich it is w(*ll graded. This 
ditch is divided into numerous distributaries, all of the simphv^t 
earth construction, which convey its waters to every ])art of the 
cane fields. 

Farther west another irrigation ditch is carricnl under tlu^ military 
road in an inverted siphon of masonry, which is similar in all re- 
sj)ects to such structures seen in India aiid southern lMn'()p(\ 

Near this place a rough wing dam of rock diverts a stream into a 
substantial masomy conduit, whence it is led along (he banks of 
the river tinough a circular masonry pipe ^)0 inches in diameter and 
10 inches thick, in many places close to tlie river bank. To protect 
it from the (Tosive action of floods, the conduit is supi)orttHl on a 
heavy retaining wall of mascmry unt il at some distances a sufficient 
grade is attained to carry it away from the l)anks of the slrt^am. 

\VATi:i{ rowEH. 

The volume of water availal)le for utilization eitluM' as supply for 
domestic i)urposes in the various citi(>s or for conversion into power 
is relatively great. While this is es])ecially true of th(^ north side of 
the island, it applii^s also in a measurable degree to thv south y'ulc, 
for while on the lallor side the stri^ams do not discharge large 
volumes during tlu^, dry season, th(Te is more water in tliem near 
their sources in thi' mountains thaiii reaches the lowlands, because^ 
of loss through evaporation and percolat ion. 

All of the cities of any size are ])rovided wit h some form of donu's- 
tic wat(T supply, i)ut in no case connnensurate witli tlie re([uire- 
nients of a tropical climate. Not. oidy is tlie supply for domestic 
use insuflicient , but in most cities tliere is ])ractically no sup{)ly 
available for (ir(» engines, for the (lusliing of liouse j)luml)ing, or for 
washing streets and flushing gutters. Since the American occupa- 
tion, elforts have Ixm'U made to improve these conditions. Tlie 
water su])ply (»f San Juan is now excelliMit . No difliculty, either of 
an engineering or a linancial nature, should be found in supj)lying 
all IIh^ cities with al)un(lai)1 (piantit ies of wholesome, ])otable wat<'r. 
Near every city a sup])ly of wator is availal)le in one or more of tli<' 
rivers, and this can invaria1)ly be diverted at an idtitnde sutfieient 
to p(M"mit its b(Mng carried by gravity into 1 ho cities. The natural 
conditions in n(>arly every case ar(^ such as should insun^ the pro- 
curement of a good wat(M' suj)})ly at relatively snudl cost. 

The op])ort unit ies for the gcMieration of p(iw(M- ai'e also abundant, 
and the us(^ which has thus far been nia<h' of them is insignificant. 
The amouni of water available for conversion into power is evi(h'nt 
from a C(»nsiderat ion of 1h(> discharge of \ he various streams and the 
great height from wliich the water falls in a comparatively few miles. 
Streams which have a minimum v(tlume of 50 to 150 second-feet at 
an altitude of 1,000 to 1,500 feet fall to within 100 U'r\ of s<^a level 
in a distanc(> of 5 to 10 miles. Conseciuent ly. there are many steep 
rapids, cascades, and high falls in their coursers, and it is necessary 
to convey the water in flumes or <litclies but relatively short dis- 
tances to obtain such head as will i)r()duce all the power of which 
use can })v made. Finally, the distance between the banks of th<>se 
streams within the mountain gorgets is so small and tin? t)eds are 
composed so largely of rocks and bowldcM^s that tluTe will be litth^ 
diflicully or expense connected with the diversion of the water 
through dams and lu^ad works. 



POPULATION. 

With the exception of the Lu(tuillo range, now set aside as a 
forest reserve, there is hardly a spot on tlie island of Porto Rico 
that does not admit of intense cultivation. With a remarkably 
equal>Ie (dimate, fre(^ from the extrenu^s of both heat and cold, with 
abundant humidity and amph^ wati^r power, it affords all the ele- 
ments for the maint(uianc(^ of a dense population. Its attra{dions 
as a wunt(T resort seem likely to attract. Ann^-icans. both as visitors 
and as pcTuianent residents. The natural advantages, despite all 
the drawbacks of a somewhat primitive social organization, have 
already induced the development of a population dcmser than that 
of most countries. 

The population of Porto Ri(M) ac^cording to the census of 1899 was 
953,243, and the ar<ni, as reccmtly measured, is 3,435 s([uar(^ miles, 
making a density of 277 to the squar<^ mile. An idea of this 
density may be formed by the following comparison, showing the 
])opulation per s([uar(^ mile in various States and countries: 



Kvirop(^: 

Spain gC) 

Franco 188 

(Jcnnany 280 

Italy 294 

V nit (Hi Kingdoiii M(\ 

N(4h(^rlaTuls 42(J 

fiotpuni 5.S0 

Asia, and Africa,: 



China. 
,Ia[»an. 



h:pypt (]ial>ital>l<' i)art) . 



.. 2()() 
_. 311 

.. 750 



North A7n(^ric}i: 
Unit<Hl States— 

lowii 40 

Virginia, 4() 

Illinois ,S(i 

Oliio 102 

P(Minsylvania 140 

New York 1.^'^ 

New Jers(>y 250 

Massaclnis(>tts ,34<) 

West Indies - 

Windward Islands .3:{5 

Miirtini(jue 5."^5 

Barbados 1,192 

The buirop(nin countries above* iuiukmI are larg(4y manufacturing 
communiti(*s, which draw' on l(>ss densely settled countries for 
much of their food and raw material. China, ho\v(»ver. supplies at 
j)resent almost all its owmi ne<'essari(*s, and so, until recently, did 
Japan. Egypt enjoys unusual advantages in its exclusively alluvial 
soil, its practical absence of rainfall, its unlimited su])ply of water 
for irrigation, and its close proximity to the lMn'o])ean markets, 
Java offc^rs ])erhaps the (4os(*st j)aralU4 to Porto Rico. With a 
densit y ecpial to that of Java, Porto Rico wouhi have ov(a- 2 million 
inhabitants. No doubt tlu* volcanic soil of Java cxccmmIs that of 
Porto Rico in fertility, but it is also true that a good part of Java is 
not yet cultivated. Th-Ai the fine wat(M- ])(Hver of Porto Pico will 
eventually lead to th<' dev(4opnient of <'onsi(lerable manufactures 
seems certain. Tln^ mining industry is bound to revive. The 
banana, whi<4i forms a large eonstit uent of the J*or1o RicaTTs di(4, 
yi(4ds more nutriment to the acre than almost any other ])lant, it 
having been calculated that the area whicfj sufliees to })ro(bice 33 
])oun<ls of wdieat or 99 ])ounds of potatoes will produ<'e 1, ()()() pounds 
of ])ananas. The rapiHly expan<ling market of the Pniied Slat(\s, 
whose ports are within a few days' sail from the island, will alTord 
an outlet of unlimited <-a[)acity for the islambs products. 

(Jovernor Allen, in his lirst re])ort, <'xpressed th<^ opinion that 
when all t he agrieult und and industrial resources are fully ut ilized 
the island may not onl>' "support in comfort the million of })eo[)le 
which we now hav(\ hul live times as many." 

The island is not only dens(4y hut e\'enly se1tle(l. '|4ie density 
of po})ulation of the s<'ven <h'partments into whicli it is di\i(hMl 
ranged in hS99 from -00 to 1 h") to t he s({uare niih'. Tlie most t hi(4;ly 
settled d(^[>artmenl is thus only slight ly o\'er twice as densely settled 
as the most sparsely s<411ed depai't nient . <'omparison V\ith former 
years in<licates that, this evenness is in( r<'asing. Tlie j)opulation 
is denser in the west than in the east, denser in the north than in 
the south, and (h'user on the coast t han in tln' interior. The climate 
probably accounts for this, the southeastern coast being known as 
the arid coast . The most sparsely set t led of the ent ire (59 municipal 
districts of the island has a ])opuIat ion of HS to t he scpiare mile, about 
the same as Indiana. 

KLEMKNTS OF THE POIT LATION . 

The original Indian ])o[)ulation was conc^uered and practically 
exterminaiefl by the invading S})aiiiards, but there is evidence of 
considerable Indian admixture, traces of the Carib physiognomy 
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being even now j>ere(^ptii)le. l^eginning with tlie early part oi the 
sixteentli eentury, large 'uiuihers of negroes were introduced. As 
a eonsequenee, the ])resent population of Porto Rieo is made up, 
to a (M)nsideral>le extent, of a mixture of the three elements — white, 
Indian, and nc^gro. 

Of th(^ 95:5,243 inhabitants, (d'.S per cent w^c^re r(^turned by the 
census of 1899 as wdiites and 38.2 por cent as colored. The latter, 
witli tli(> (exception of 75 Chim^sc. werc^ negroes, either pure or of 
various degrees of admixtiu-c. I'he proportion of white persons in 
Porto Rico is thus apparently greater than in any other of the West 
lndi(^s except Cul)a. Whih^ th(^ ])ercentage of whites was 00.9 in 
Cul>a ( hS99) and 61.8 in Porto Rico, it was only 38.4 in 15ermuda, 25 
in the liahamas, 8.6 in Rarbados, 6 on St. Vincent, 4 on the Lee- 
ward Islands, and 2.3 on Jamaica. It was even higher than in 
Florida (56.3), Alabama (54.7), Georgia (53.3), Louisiana (52.8), 
Mississippi (41.3), or South Carolina (41.6). 

The j)ercentage of the whit(^ population of Porto Rico aj)pears to 
be increasing. Until 1820, wdien the colored element was 55.6 per 
cent of the population, the negroes gained morc^ rapidly than the 
whites, but since then there has been a steady and almost contin- 
uous declin(\ until in 1899 the percentage of colored was only 38.2. 
Of this, it is claimed that 83.6 p(^r cent are of mixed blood, which 
would leave only ahout 6.3 per cent of the entire popidaticm of pure 
negro Mood. 

Th(^ proportionof whit(^s is largest in the western departments of 
the island and decreases tow^ard the east, and is somewhat greater 
in the northern than in the soutln^n districts. It is also larger in 
the interior than on the coast. In 40 municipal distric^ts touching 
on the seacoasi , the percentage of whites is 58.8, while in 29 interior 
districts, largcdy in tlie higher and cooler parts of the island, it is 
66.3. Th(^ negroes are more larg(4y (nnployed in tln^ (uilture of 
sugar, and the whites more largely in the culturi,^ of coffee. The 
colored popidation tends also to mass itself in the cities. 

LABOR CONDITIONS — CURE FOR ANEMIA. 

The great density of population in Porto Rico, compared with 
the scarcity of population in the neiglil)oring countries which are 
its natural con"ipetitors, show^s at a glances that th(^ island has a 
decided superiority over all ( (except the small islands al)ov(^ men- 
tion<Hl) in th(^ most c^sscmtial (4(Mnent of industrial prosjxnlty — an 
al)undant labor element. In Cuba, M(*xico, and C(^ntral America 
labor is at all times scarce and uiu'(4iabl(>, so nuuli so that for the 
banana phmtatious in ('(Ttain parts of Central America laborers 
have to \)C imported from Jamaica. Porto Rico has at present all 
the labor that its industries can accommodate, and tlieri^ is (^very rea- 
son to think that this labor will sliorlly show a decided increase in 
efliciency. 

In the ])ast tlu^ Porto Rican laborer has had the reputation of 
listlessness and a lack of ingenuity and resouro4ulness. " It is fre- 
qU(Mitly alleg(Hl by larger planters that they do not pay their men 
higluT wagcvs, })ecaus(^ if tln^y did tln^ men would work fewer days. 
It is (laimcHl that, the men who <^arn 50 cents a day for six chiys 
would not work over four days if tlu^ rat(^ were raised to 75 cents. 
This view of Porlo Rican lal)or is looked upon l)y recent and unprej- 
udiced observers as not justified. 

Mr. John C. Gilford, in his rei>ort on the Luquillo Forest Reserve, 
says: 

The natives ar(» bright, hospitable, and willing to work. Tluy 
are skillful in making arti(I(\s of daily use from materials at hand, 
and are a mudi more hopeful class than the natives of the cities. 
Although the p(H)ns are oflc^n cond<Mnned as lazy and good for 
nothing l)y en(*rgetic and im{)ati(^nt s<l(lers from abroad, they will 
work from early in the morning until dark for 40 cents, and will 
subsist on a small ration of rice, l)(>aiis, and codlish. Given plenty 
of work, enough to eat, and rural sdiools for th(4r instruction, tluvse 
peoph^ Avill soon ck^velop into fairly good citizens. My guide in 
these hills could walk all day, wielding a machete to cut his w^ay, 
aiid at the same time carry a w^eight of 50 |)ounds through the rain 
and the hot sun. His great ambition was to own a gold min(> and 
to have his children educated. These natives are almost invariably 
polite and generous. 



It is now known that the "laziness" of wliich the Porto Rican 

population was accustnl is mostly due to conditions of health. 

Ninety per cent of the laborers were until recently infected with 

a parasite^ called '' Unnnaria amcricana,^' the most prominent effect 

of which is a profound anaemia, leading to a general depression and 

inability to })ear exertion. This discovery was made by Dr. Railey 

K. Ashford, assistant surgeon, United States Army, wdiib^ In^ was 

post surg(H)n in Ponce, shortly after the hurricane^ in 1899. As the 

disease had previously been studied in Europe, thc^ means for its 

prevention and cure were well known, and were applied in Porto 

Rictj with such signal success that practically all the cases treated 

w^ere cured. Tlu^ parasite lives in the intestine of its victim, but 

its eggs do not hatdi within the human body but pass out with the 

feces and develop into larviB on the ground. In this state, l)(ung 

j so minute as to be almost invisil)le, they gain entrance into the 

; human body, generally through the bare; feet of the peasants, and 

I burrow through irtuscleand other tissues till tlu^y reach the intestine, 

I where they develop into worms. The cure, therefore^ consists in 

I the expulsion of the worms by means of thymol, mah; f(^rn, or beta- 

naphthol. The preventive measures are the wearing of shoes and 

the use of latriiK^s, in which the larva^ quickly di(\ 

The success attained by Doctor Ashford led to the appropriation 
of $5,000 by the insular legislature in 1904 for an "Anemia commis- 
sion" to combat this disease. In five months (Mardi 6 to August 
15), with headquart(?rs first at Bayamon, next at Utuado, that com- 
mission treated 4,543 cas(^s of uncinariasis, practically all of whom 
were cured. The commission had ample opportunity to disprove 
the alleged laziness of the Porto Rican laborer, for they fr(^quently 
found men working in the fields who in other countri(^s would have 
been considered unable to perform labor. In th(? fc^llowing year 
(1905) the appropriation was raised to $15,000, and some 15,000 
l)atients were treated, headquart(^rs being this tinn^ (\stal)lished at 
Aibonito. In 1906 the appropriation was increascnl to $50,000 and 
some 80,000 patients were treated. The work is now in diarge of 
Dr. Guttierez Igaravidez, with In^adquarters at Aibonito and nine 
substations in ditlerent parts of the island. The legislature is 
disposed to be generous to this work, for it nutans nothing b^ss than 
the physical rc^gencn'ation of a million peoples It is coniidently 
expectcnl that the (Hsease will Ix^ eradicat(Hl within a comparativ(4y 
short time, and will (hereaft(T cause no further expenditure, as a 
fair degre(^ of vigilanc(^ will suflice to prevent its r(nntrodu(4ion. 
Th(^ importance of Doctor Asliford's discovery of the cause of this 
disease, tluvrefore, can hardly be exaggerated. 

Aside from th(* disease just descril>ed, Porto Rico is singularly 
salubrious, especially in the higldands. As Mr. van IxM^nhoff 
remarks, thos(^ parts of the Tropics where coffee grows Ix^st are the 
ones especially agrcH^able to the North American or European. 
"This condition," he says, "prevails in a high degree in the moun- 
tain districts t)f Porto Rico. No liner climate can be found in the 
world." A constant supply of fresh air from the ocean is afforded 
by the trade wdnds, which sweep over the island summer and 
winter. Thc^re has not been a cas(^ of ycdlow fever sincc^ the Amer- 
ican occupation, although no special efforts w(*re made to cond)at 
this disease, as in other countries. Other diseases, such as small- 
pox, typhoid, and malaria are v(Ty rare. In the highlands, at 
least, white men can work in the ficdds with the same degree of 
comfort as in the vicinity of Washington. 

IMMIORATION. 

Hitherto th(^ population of th<* island has been almost unaffected 
by immigration. The largi^ increase from 155,426 in 1800 to nearly 
a million in 1899 luis be(Mi due almost ex(4usiv(4y to the natural 
incr(nise of tlie natives. In 1899 tlu^ number of forcngn born was 
only 13,872, or about 1.5 per (M'ut of th<^ b)tal. Thi^re are few re- 
gions in the Western Hemisphere in which the proportion of natives 
is so high and that of foreign born so h^w. In Cuba the proportion 
of foreign born is about seven times as great as in Porto Rico. Of 
the total number of foreign l)orn, 11,422 w(Te white, constituting 
1.9 per cent of all the whites, and 2,450 were (M)lored, or 0.6 per 
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cent of all the colored. The three cities of San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez contained 5,935 foreign born, or 43 per c(mt of the total 
foreign l)orn, illustrating the ttuidency of foreigners toward the cities. 
Spanish-horn were 7,01)0, or 55 per ami of the total foreign })orn. 
Spanish America contributed 1,542, of wtiich 1,194 cann^ from th(> 
West India islands. The UnitcKl States coiitri}>uted 1,069. From 
Africa were reported 427, of whom 258 were colored. This is prob- 
ably the last remnant of tlie imported slaY<\s. China was repr(^- 
sented by but 08 persons. 

The Spanish-born element largcdy dominatCvS the internal com- 
merce, both whol{\sale and retail. The Americans are mostly 
employed as engineers, foremen of factories, clerks, Government 
functionaries, and teach(Ts. 

DISTRIiniTION BY OCCUPATION. 

The Porto Ilican population is preponchTatingly agricultural. 
While in the United Staters only 38 p(>r cent of the entire^ nuud>er of 
breadwinners are engaged in agriculture^, fishing, and mining, and 
in Cul)a 48.1 per cent, in Porto Pico the perc(Mitage was 02.8. As 
the number of persons employed in fishing (455) and mining (48) 
was very small, while in the United States it is large, the dispro- 
portion becomes still greater. The following table show^s the dis- 
tribution by large groups of industries of the breadwinners in Porto 
Rico and Cuba in 1899 and in the United States in 1900: 

Per Cent of Persons Engaged in Specified Classes of Occu- 
pations IN Porto Rico, Cuba, and the United States. 

[Front the (\wsus of Porto IJico, 181)0.] 



CLASS OF OCCUPATION. 



I^orto I{ic( 



I Number. ' Percent.^ 



Agriculture, fishcrios, and mining 

.Domestic and personal service 

Manufacturing and mechanical indus 

tries 

Trade and transportation 

I^rofcssional service 

Total 



198 
()4 


7<;i 

SI 9 


2(), 515 

24,()7(i 

2,194 



(i2.8 
20.5 



Per cant. 

48.1 

22.8 

14.9 
12.8 
1.4 



United 
States. 



Percent. 

39.7 
19.4 



14.6 
4.1 



100.0 



The great majority of the ])readwinn(Ts in Porto Rieo b(^]ong to 
the unskilhxl elasHt\'<. Of every 1 ,000 breadwinners 082 were (dassed 
as laborers and 82 were classed as servants. In otlier words, 70. 4 
per cent,, or {)ver three-fourths^ of all the men, women, l)oys, and 
girls employed on the island were laborers or servants. The pro- 
portion of males is still greater, 78.8 per cent of all males employed, 
or almost four-fifths, being reportcnl as laborers. 

The following tal)le shows the percentage of bn^adwiniKTS of 
both sexes in Porto Ilico in 9 specified occupations, including 
92 per cent of all l)readwinners: 

Per Cent of all Breadwinners in Porto Rico Engaged in 
Specified Occu pation s . 

[From the Census of Porto Rico, 1899.] 



OCCUPATION. 



Laborers 

Servants 

Launderers 

Merchants 

Dressmak e r s a n d sea m^ 
stresses 



]^er cent 
of all 
])read- 

winners. 



68.2 
8.2 
5.4 

2.8 



1.8 



OCCUPATION. 



Carpenters 

Sal(\snien and saleswonuMi . . 

Agents 

Operatives in cigar factories 

Total 



Percent 
of all 
bread- 
winners. 



l.f) 
1.5 
1.3 
1.2 



The laboring population of Porto Rico is extremely homogene- 
ous. The census of 1899 divided all l)readwinners into 82 special 
classes of occupations, but 68.2 per cent are employed in the single 
category of iinclassed laborers and 92 per c(mt in 9 classes. The 
other 73 classes thus included only 8 per cent of all workers. 



The population is overwhelmingly rural. There is no large city 
on the island, and but four cities with a population of 8,000 or over. 
Th(>se are San Juan, 32,048; Ponce (including port ), 27,952; May- 
aguez, 15,187, and Ar(Hul)q, 8,008. Tln^ total urban population in 
citi(3s of 8,000 or ovct was only 8.7 p(>r cent of tln^ total, as com- 
pared with ;]2.3 pc^r cent in Cul)a and 33. J \)vy cout for the United 
States (P)00). Ther(> wctc, however, in 189!) in Porto Rico 53 
sitiall towns with a population of 1,000 or more but less than 8,000, 
These small towns, togc^tlier with the cities of 8,000 or over, had a 
population in 1899 of 203,792, or 21.4 per cent of the total. In 
Cu})a tlie corresponding percentage is 47.1. 

wages and standard of living. 

W'ages in Porto Rico are very low. In thc^ sugar plantations the 
average rate for ordinary unskilled work is from 50 to 55 c(^nts a 
day. In the coffe(^ plantations it is 30 cents a day, though in the 
picking season, wln^n wag(\s are paid by nieasur(% the rate is some- 
what higher. In the toljacco lields the wages average slightly over 
40 C(^nts a day. These wag(^s are i)ractically those of the average 
workingman, for the proportion of nonagricultural lal)orers, as has 
been noted, is very small. In the cities, notably San Juan, wages, 
especially for skilled la})or, are somewhat higher, but the number 
of worknu^n enjoying this advantage is small compared to the total. 

It is these low wages that enal)le Porto Rico to compete with 
other countri(>s in certain industries, (\^pecially cigar making, despite 
the lower standard of efliciency of th<^ Porto Pican laborer. How- 
ever, in other industries even this factor has proved insufficient. 
Many small industries which flourished formerly, such as tile mak- 
ing, furniture making, hat making, etc., have been nearly or quite 
extinguished by the importation of machine-made products of 
other countri(\s. This ])roc(^ss was going on even Ix'fore the Ameri- 
can occuj)ation, l)ut has since Ixu^n acceleratcnl. 

With wages so low, savings are i)ractically out of the question, 
except in a few favonnl industries. The workman needs his entire 
wage for the sut)port of himself and his family. Intemperance^ is 
almost unknown in the island, but the vice of gambling is wide- 
spread. 

How a family can live on the low wages above mentioned can f)e 
better und(^rstood when the life conditions of th<^ island are con- 
sidered. No fuel is needed for heating, and the amount needed 
for cooking is so small that it can always be had for the slight labor 
of gathering. The house is a mere fram(nvork of poles covered with 
bark and roof(Hl witli palm leaves or grass, with or without floor. 
The clothing of the farm lal>or(;r consists for the most part merely 
of a cotton shirt and a pair of cotton-duck trousers. Shoes are v(ny 
unusual; socks even more so. Thus almost the entire earnings of 
th(^ laborer go to provide food for himself and family. This food 
consists chieOy of rice, bananas or ])lantains, codlish, to some 
extent corn, to a slight ext<'nt milk, and a few native vegetables 
and fruits. Meat is s(4dom <'aten. 

PUBLIC UKALTH AND SANITATION. 

The sanitary condition of the <'iti(^s, (^specially San Juan, has been 
improved since the American occu|)ation, but nnuli remains to be 
done. At San Juan, in the i)oorer (piarters, th(^ poi)ulalion is ov(^r- 
crow^ded — four, live, or six pc^rsons often living in oni^ room. Many 
of the rooms are damp and very dark, with no windows, and no ven- 
tilation exc(^pt through {\\i\ open door. 

One v(»ry important problem is that of watiT supply. At the 
time of the American occupation most of the country [X'ople drank 
th(^ wat(n- from the rivers, which were us(mI not only as pul)lic 
laundries l)ut as common sewers for tlu^ surrounding country. 
Fifty-four per cent of all the dwellings ticcured their drinking water 
in this way. Thirty-live p(T cent of tlie dwellings secured their 
water from <^Tsterns, which c<^)llected the rainwatf^r from the roois of 
houses, including all the filth encountered on the way. Only the 
cities of San Juan, Mayaguez, and Ponce had waterworks, and these 
supplie<l only 6 j[)er cent of tiie dwellings. 
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The superior hoard of puhHc health is making strenuous efforts 
to combat thes(i conditions, especially by introducing adequate 
sewerage in the larger cities. In 1905 the death rate was reduced 
from 24.04 to 22.2, a decrease of 1.84 per thousand. As regards the 
sanitation of San Juan, much is expected from the proposed dredg- 
ing operations in the harbor, which, by filling in large tracts of use- 
less marsh, will create considerable spacer for the exi)ansion of the 
city, now hemmed in on a narrow neck of land. It is thought that 
the value of this reclaimcnl land for building purposes Avill more 
than pay the cost of dredging. 

EDUCATION. 

"Education and roads" has hinm the watchword of the American 
administration of Porto Rico since the island l)ecame an American 
possession. It was understood from tln^ Ix'ginning that, in order to 
develop the natural resources of the island and to (^nable tlie i)(H)ple 
to occupy a dignificHl position in the great structure of our llepublic, 
they must first be taught to help themselves. 

The c<>nsus of 1899 revealed the imsatisfactory conrlition of public 
education. Although a large number of the ui)per class were 
highly educated, and although a system of nominally fre(" schools 
had been established for the masses, the island was j)ractically 
without educational facilities. The government did not build 
schoolhouses, })ut , having appointed a teacher, allowed him a cer- 
tain sum with which he was authorized to hire a house whidi 
should serve both for his own dwelling and for tlu; school. He 
was supposcnl in receive a salary from })ublic funds, but it was 
usually in arrears, and, to augment his income, he was allowed to 
collect tuition from those ])Upils who could afford it. I'he theory 
was that the poor shoidd receive freely what the well-to-do must 
pay for, but the result was that the nonpaying pu|)ils wen* not 
warmly welcomcHl and those that canu^ to school received very 
little attention. The greater nund)er of them were occupied in 
cutting grass or carrying water or other tasks for tbe benetit, of tlie 
teacher. According to the records, nc^arly 500 sucli schools wctc 
in existenc(> when Spanish sovereignty ended, and the em'olhneni 
of pupils was ap[)roximat(4y 25,000. It is pro}>able that but a com- 
parativdy small proi)ortion of this number wi^e in regular atiend- 
ance, nor was the ollicial course of study such that, those who did 
attend could receive great profit. Tlu* text -books wer(^ little 
manuals of cpiestions and answers, which were to be learncHl ver- 
batim. That scholar was considere<l most proficient who w<is able 
to repeat tlie largest number of (piestions with their answers without 
varying from the text-book. 

The gen(*ral administration of the scliools was in the hands of the 
provincial authorities, and just prior to the change of sovereignty 
tlie administration was conduct.(Hl by a bureau of the de]>artment. 
of tlie interior. The ex{)enses of the administration were j)rovi(le(l 
by the provincial budget, but tlie principal expenses—the lighting 
of the buildings, the remuneration of the tea( hers, and the cost of 
scIkmjI supplies were met. by the im[)overishe<l municipalities. 
8[)ac<', light, ventilation, and school a]>j)liances were ina<le(juate. 

The results <if this f^ystem, as ascertained by the census, are set 
forth in th<* folhtwing table: 

ScHOOfj ATTKNOAXCr], I.TTEf^ACV, Wfi SlTEIMOK' l^OrCATFOX 1\ 

Poiri'o IvK () ix bS99. 



School Attendance, Literacy, and Superior Education in 
Porto Rico in 1899 — Continued. 







liulcr 10 years of 
ap'. 


Ton vca 
and 


rs <,f ajze 

over. 


DEPARTMENT. 


Total 

1 pojjula- 

tioii. 


'^^'^"*'^- school. 


AltoiKJod 
school. 


Can 

ncidirr 

road nor 

writ*'. 


A^'iiadilla 

An'cilx) 

JJjjyuiiion 

(jiuuyjiina 

lluiiiacao 

Mayngucz 

Foiicf 


.. . Ui2.:i()s 

l(i(),()4(i 

- ._ lll,9S(; 

SS, .')()! 

. ... i27.,^)<i(; 
. ._. 20;^, i',u 


H7S 

i,2r)7 

2,312 

[,2r,s 

«)48 
l,<i29 

2, 181 


3f», 4tK) 
00,21!) 
4ti.S21 
34, <I78 
27,014 
34, SS.^) 
■>'.», 1 09 


1,231 
2, ! 1 1 

2, mh 

i,9<)2 

1,4.1.-) 
2, (i7.') 
3.390 


r)(i,S.53 
92,0.3() 
78, 7.59 
(10,253 
48,905 
(15, 121 
107,511 


'l\)tal 


. . . . 953, 243 


10, 4(;3 


283, 48(1 


15, 749 


509, 498 









DEPARTMENT. 



Ten years of age and over- 
Continued. 



\ Superior education. 



Can read 
but can 

not 
write. 



Aguadilla 

Areeil)o 

Bayairion 

(Juayama, 

lluniacao 

Mayaguez 

Ponce 

Total - 1 



1,1(11 


1 , 947 


3, 78(1 


1,331 


1,085 


2,5(12 


3, 508 



Can read 
and 
write. 


Not 
stated. 


9,007 


55 


14,715 


23 


24,747 


72(1 


12,149 


25 


8, 734 


300 


20, (128 


(1(1 


27,280 


212 



Yes. 



134 


99,511 


348 


1()1,9(>0 


1,375 


158, (171 


350 


111,636 


400 


88,101 


1,531 


126,035 


907 


202, 284 



117,2(10 \ 



5, 045 



948, 198 



The (existing schools afforded accommodation oidy for one child 
in seven of tlie school population. Tlu^ |>roportion of the total local 
and general revenues of the island devoted to education was but 
little over one-fourth of the corresponding |>roportion in the United 
States. The cost per capita of t)upils (^nrolhnl was greater than the 
cost of the pul)lic schools in Maine, Missouri, or A\'(\st Virginia, and 
more than twice that in many of the Southern States of th(^ Union. 
The real work of reorganization began witli the enactment of a com- 
])reh(;nsive school law by the h^gislature on January 31, J901. 

FIVE years of IMIOC.RESS. 

The progress of education in recent fiscal years is reflected in the 



Number of Schools in Porto Rkx), and Averaxje Daily 
Attendance of Puplls, Fiscal Years 1902 to 1906. 



Niuuher of schools 

Average <laily att(>ndane( 



871 i 1,007 
29, 552 i 32, 164 



1,063 i 1,048 
37,473 : 40,345 



1906 



1,074 
41,802 



The reorganization was facilitated by the *' trust fund," of about 
$2, lOO, {)()(), consisting of moneys collected as duties on Porto llican 
imports into tlu^ United States Ix'fort^ tlu> removal of the tariff on 
merchandise from that island (^ntiTing the Unit(Hl States. This 
trust fund was devoted to the l)uilding of roads and of schoolhouses, 
and to its existence the rapid increase in the number of schools 
from 1901 to 1904 is largely due. The fund is now nearly exhausted, 
and UTd(\^s a sul)stitute therefor is found the })rogressof education in 
the island is l)ound to meet with a serious check. 

The public schools of the island are administennl l)y th(^ depart- 
ment of (Hlucation, in charge of the commissioner of education, who 
is a!i ex ollicio member* of the executi\'e council. Tlu^ school sys- 
tem comprises rural, graded, agricultural, industrial, high, and 
night schools. 

The sim]>lest ty}>e is llu^ rural scliool, which ])rovid<'s for a1)out 
half of the pupils regularly att(^nding the schools. In thi^m the 
teacher gatliers about, him (he chi]<lr(>n of the neighborhood, groups 
them as well as possible according to their attainments, and instructs 
them in not more than thi'ee gi-oups in th(M4<Mnents of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. Tin* cours<' of st ii<ly })res(Tibed for tln^se 
schools covers the instruction generally giv<'n in towns in tlie first 
three y(>ars of school work. 

The graded scliools are locatinl in the towns and cities. In them 
the instruction is based on an eight-year cours(\ and wiien it is com- 
pleted the student is ready for the high scliools. In some of them 
tlu' instruction is given wholly in the iMiglish language, either l)y 
American or by Porto llican teachers. A considerable number of 
the latt(>r have ahnuidy (pialifuHl to teach in T^nglish. 

Tlu^ rural and graded scliools, both known under th(^ name of 
"common scIkxHs," are under th(> joint administration of the <h^part- 
ment of (education and the local school boards elected in the various 
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mimicipalitics of the island. Tlio latter provide^ schoolrooms and ' Tho i)ressin,<r tummI of th(^ nioniont is to schmifo an adequate supply 

eqnipnHmt, ke(^p them in order, and nominate teachers, to whom ; of rural teachers. Tlu^ numlxM' of rural schools actually opened has 

they pay a small monthly allowance^ in lieu of house rent. Salaiies diuiiuisluHl iurecent yi^ars hecausiM-ural teach(Ts, having passcnl the 

of toachers are paid by the insular govcnnmient. The dei>art]n(mt examinations to qualify them as grade<l tcnirhers, hav«^ gon(> to the 

of ecUication det(nmdn(^s the nuud)er and charact(M- of schools to b(^ ; towns, and nonc^ havi^ hecMi found to tak<' llieir ])lac(^s. The last 

opened in each de])artment, and through its cori)s of district: su])er- ^ h^i^islature voted an iucn^ast^ of salary to the rural t.'ach<M-s, which, 

intondents, of whom there are ID, exercises a close su])ervision over it is hoped, will <'haug(> this conditiou. At l>ost, howev(T, the sal- 

the (Hlucational work of the schools. aries of Porto lUcan 1. numbers are not such as to attract American 

The a^n-icultural schools anM^i''^^'i<l<'^^ ^^^i^'^ '-^ <'^' '^ acn\s of grouud t(nvch(Ts who have not some oth(M' inducc^neut for going to Torto 

in which the chihh-en work under the direction of the teacher for Rico. Sucli iu(hic(Muents are the natural charni of \hv island and 

two hours daily, the classroom work being curtaibnl to som<>extent. tlie opportunity to work in a placc^ where rf^sults are so readily s(hmi 

The dillicultyiias Ixhmi to find })ersons conq)et(>nt to fill tln^ position and apprcM-iatcd; the novelty of lif<> in a tropical country, and the 

of t(nicher and agriculturist at th(> same time. Th(> most succ(^ssful facilities for ac<piiring a knowledg(^ of the Spanish languagv. 

of th<>s(> schoolsluive been those of Sabana (Irande, Lajas, and (^Uh) The us(> of Knglish as the modium of instruction is rapidly spread- 

Iloio, where rural teachers hav(^ charge of th(M)rdinary itistruction ing, not through any effort on the part of the school authorities but 

and an agricultural tcnicher i)asses from school to scIkm^I, devoting in response to a dematid by the peoph> thems(^lves, who perciMve in 

all his tinu^ to the teaching of agricidture. the English language a moans toward success in busiiiess. While 

Five industrial schools have been ni operatioiv in San Juan, in the fiscal year nK)5 only II schools w<'re conducte<l in Knglish, 

Tonce Mavagu(v., Arecibo, and (iuayama. I5(^si(h^s affording eh- the mnnlx^r in the fiscal year IDOC was I lib In l)(H-(Mnb(>r, 1<H)5, the 

mcMitary inVtructiim, they teach handicraft, such as woodworking. use of the English langua-e in tlu> grades was ascertain(>d to be as 

forging, and leather work, to tln^ boys; and domestic work cooking, follows: 

sewing, and embroidery do the girls. (\)urses in <lrawing, in large <;ra<l(>s taught wholly in Ku^Wsh l.y Amcrir.-m tciu'turs ?^■^ 

part: <'ontribut()ry to the industrial work, have Ixm'U v<Ty effective (Jnulos (.night partiMily in Knglish by Amrrican tcNu-hcrs 34 

:' , 1 t' ,, • ( ,.,^.,„.vO ;.wr ot.J y^onM<rr•llJl^- 1i-.a-o ( ! ra<l('s t a Ugh t wliol 1 V i 11 t^ iigl ish 1) V i N)ri <> K ica h 1 cachcrs 'M* 

m thes<> schools, (ourses m t>pewnt ng and st( nogmplu hu<, ,,^^^,^,^ ,^^^1^,^,^^^^,,^^^^^^ „ 

b(MMi veryi)oi)ular. In theschool at San Juan a considerabl(Munnb(>r 

of boys hav(^ learned the ]>rint(>r's trade. The h\i2:islat ure having ''^'^''^ 

failed to make approj)riat ions for ihr industrial schools at Arecibo CMVEitsrrv. I'mvArt:. and NUisrr scuoors. 

an<l (biayama theso had to Ix- closed. ^^^^^^ l^niversitv of Porto Ki<-o was estabbshed in respons<^ to a 

Hi<di schoo s hav(^ Ixhmi es1al)lished at San .luan. Ponce, and • . , , , ,,,, • • r . i < 

■^ .. * • n 1 •. ;i ( n i (h'uuuK for ])ro('ssional schools. Hicro is an immedialo and urgent 

Mavairuez. Manv American colleges admit i)U])ds irom Porto ' ,• , , i , i i • • i i i 

^ '■ '^ ; •, . ■ .• o ! I . nec( Or a me<ical school, a law school, an enunneoring school, and 

Ilican hitrh schools withoutcxannnation. San Juan graduates ar(^ ' . . • , ,•, ,, , • i , i 

'^ , ,, T. • . 1^- 1 • I i> . 1-1 of a umversit v hospi al, which would IxM'ome an insular <-eidral 

renresent('( at (N)nH41, Princeton. Dickinson, and Kutgers, whih' ,.'.',' • ,, , , ,- i 

' , , ,.. n o I T» 1 • host)ila with arL^^e suix-rvisorv powers over the whole medical 

Ponce Ln-a(uat(^s have en(T(Hl (\)rnell. Svra<'use, and Pennsylvania. " ■ l ^' .. ? . . ' , i . .i • i 

loiu gr.iuuau V in .1 work of t he s aiK . 1 n lonner davs voimg nu'n souglil this educa- 

The(('l)artimMit(»l education o! tlie State ol New \ork has n-ei^itly ... , .* ' . . ^. , ... , 

^ . , T, 1- 1 1 1 •.!•*.• I ton in Spam- n«.w tu'v i.^o o h<" I nit(Ml States. Distance and 

placed the San Juan and Ponce high sch.oolsujH.n lis list olapi)roved n.nni. |aui,i > . v .. 

■* . , • T 1 1 , r 111, i ■i\ i othc!" lactors, howevei', prevent main Irom so doum, so tliat pro- 
schools, whch (Mil itles the graduates of such schools t.MMiter wit hont '" ' , • • ■, . ;, 1 ■ <r ■ , .-1 T> ^ 

. ' . ,, ■ ;, • .,, o. . r v,>„. \- ,r ('ssional e( ucation m the island will Ix- insullicienl until Porto 

examination anv <'olleg(M)r university 111 tlie Male ot Aew ^ork. ,. , - . • , i i ^ .i * .i r 

,,,-,- 1 ,1 111. Piico has Its own oroCssional schools. As he I'csources at he dis- 

In the fiscal vear bHMi all tlie high schools a<lded two-year com- «^'^* "';^ "' ^^ " 1 ' ' •„■-.. ^ n , i i 

. , ^ rm 1 1 , .,,.1... .w. .o.;>w, 1..., posal ol the u:overnment are msulhcienl to meet t he ingent demand 

mercial cours<>s. These havi^'i'^'ved very poi)iilar, absoi l)inga larg(> ^ . i. n . n if r 

, , ■ 1 1 111 i -x 4- i i\ Or priinaiv nis rue ion, i was loiu^ii iiat the need lor proles- 
proportion of the entering classes and ])robably contribut mg to the IT] miuuvm. , ,. f 

^ ' . , 1.1 n 1 r ^lona schoo s mi<dit best be siipp ie( rom |)rivate henelicenc(% 

fact that the entering classes were somewhat larger than belore. " '*'. ';; ''' ^ , . , ,, V , ,,^ , ' 

both m Porto Kico and in tlie I nited States. 

The board of tniste(s of the nniversit\' have ori2:ani/('d iheir agri- 

LACK OF TIOACIIKKS. . . . . ,' , ',- ■ , • , ., 

' cultural department in <'ontorniity with the condition winch (on- 
One of th(^ most ])ressing thmmIs in Porto Pico is that for well- gross has imj)osed (»n State celleges of agriculturi^ and mechani(^ 
trained teacluTS. To su])])ly this need, there was established a : arts, in tlie hope that the Morrill and Ilal<li acts for iM'deral aid to 
normal school at Kio IMedras. 7 miles southeast of San Juan. In ; Stat*^ agricultural e(lucalion ina\' be extended to Porto llico. which 
March, P)(Kb the i^overnment of the tionnal s<diool was withdrawn | would mean a cont libut ion of .^ilO.OOO or .SIO.OOO a year from the 
from the department of edu<'ation and tranr>)'<'rre<l to the board of ^ I'ederal treasury to the re.'-ources of the Pniversity of Porto Rico. 
truste(>s of tin? Pniversity of Porto Pvico. This s<diool receives as Tlu^ trustees luiA-e acquirc'd additional land, so that the university 
students graduates from tlu' eighth grade of the {)ublic schools of now owns 150 acres only 7 miles from San Juan, accessible by trolley, 
Porto Pico and offers them a tw(^-year and a t'our-year course in steam railway, and ma<adain road. The general ]>lan of the agri- 
normal training. The subj(H'ts taught in the common schools are cultural school is built largely on the experienc*' at Tuske.gee aTid 
reviewed and pn>sent(Kl from the teacher's standpoint, advanc-ed similar institutions in the I'nited Slates. The students spend the 
studi<>sar(>un(h"rtaken, and opportunity for ])ractic..t(whing under morning at work in tli<' lields learning practical farming and at the 
supervision and criticism is given in the gra<led school connected same time cultivate tin- university farm. The afternoon is s^x'ut 
with the institution. At the end of two years pu})ils receive an in the schoolroom in the studies of tli<' common schools and of ele- 
ehMuentary certificate, which entitles them to teach in the graded m<>ntary agriculture. The studeiUs ar<' boanled at the university, 
schools of' Porto Rico, if they are of the re(piisite ag<'. If under In the princii>al towns of the island there are one or more night 
age. they rec(Mve a rural license, changed for a gnuh'd license schools, in which are taught reading, writing, and elementary 
as soon as the legal age is ol)taine(l. Pupils taking the four-year arithmetic. These schools are intrusted to the care of teachers in 
course obtain a <liploma which entith-s them, after one year's tin' day schools, who receive^ extra compensation. In very fc" 
teaching and on attaining the legal ag<', to receiv<' a princij)ars cases night schools have be<'n eslablisln-d in the rural n^gion., 
lic(>nse. Tln^ insular government pro\ides L'S s<diolarships in the Adults are <'xcluded from night schools unless tlie number of chil 
normal school, allotted t<.diffen-nl parts of the island. The graded dren is insufficient. As these schools can be conducted at com 
school which serves as a practic.- school to th(> stud«'nts of the nor- j>aratively small expense, the policy has been to favor their mul- 
nial school also fmmishes the Ix-st kind of instruction to tin- children ti])lication. In the fiscal year 11)05 their number was 37; in the fis- 
of Pvio Piedras. There are nunuTous instances of families moving cal year PK)() it was 80. Their great drawback is that pupils pikss 
to Rio Piedras in ord<'r to educate their children in this s<'hool. in and out so rapidly that systematic instruction is diilicult. 
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Apart from the system of public schools, there are a mimber of 
private schools, mostly conducted by the Catholic Church. The 
American Sisters of Charity have opened a school in Mayaguez, 
now attended by 700 children, and 1,000 are exptK^ted as soon as 
sufficient accommodations are provided. At San Juan there is a 
kinch'rgarten and a school for improved instruction of deaf-mutes, 
called "St. Michael's School," under the control of the Bishop of 
San Juan, who also controls St. Gabriel's School, at Aguadilla, for 
deaf-mutes. The Sisters of Charity, under tlie protection of the 
bishop, conduct 2 schools at San Juan, 2 in Ponce, 3 in Mayaguez, 
and 1 each in Yauco, ]>ayamon, Santurcc^, Coamo, and Arecibo. 
The Christian IJrotluTs of the New York Province have charge of 
St. Paul's College^ San Juan. 

The status of the entire educational system of tlie island on March 
2, 190(), is exhibited in th(^ following ta])le: 

NUMUKII OF-' ScUOOL.S IN I*()RTO lUcO AND PlJFlLS ENROLLED, 

March 2, I90(>. 



TYPE OF SCHOOL. 



(V)ininoii: 
(JradcMi. 
RiiraL-_ 



NumlKT 

of 
Hchoois. 



Tota 1 . 



AgriciiUunil rural 

School of practical agriculture (university) . 

Industrial '.. 

High 

Norma 1 



518 
498 



Total pu])li<; day schools. 
Night schools 



Total puitlic schools. 
Private schools 



I'otal schools. 



1,1(M) 

ir.7 



1,27<1 



Pupils 

<niro]i(nl. 



23,412 

25,347 



i.ni<> 


4S, 759 


12 


(ill 


I 


23 


3 


521 


3 


124 


1 


115 


1,03(1 


.50, 153 


73 


2,338 



52.491 

4,3ir) 



PRESENT (CONDITIONS AND NEEDS. 

(Gratifying as is I he progross iiuuh^ in the <S years of American con- 
trol, thescliool system yot falls ftir short of supj)lying {hv educational 
needs of tho island. Leaving aside tlu^ higher education as a i)r()b- 
lem by itself, it is generally assumed that an ideal system of eom- 
mon school education would ])rovide tliat ev(Ty child between 8 
and 10 years shall be at scliool. That ideal remains indeed unat- 
tained even in the wealthiest and most civilized coiintri(\s, though 
some of these fall but little short of it. What are tiie facts in this 
respect in Porto Rico? 

According to estimat(\s l)y the censiLs authorities, the numl)er of 
clnldn^n Ix'lween 8 and 1(5 years in Porto Kico is 210.9()5, a littU* 
more than one-fifth of the total population. Out of this number, 
5(),807, as we have seen, were enrolled as j)upils in the fiscal year lOOtJ. 
This means that three out of four children who ought to have been at 
school were not. It does not mean, however, that with the present 
facilities, threes out of ev(My four children remain wholly untaught. 
Many leave and will continue to leave school long before^ the age of 
If), after mastering at hnist tln^ rudiments of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Assuming an average course^ of four y(^ars' schooling as 
th(^ minimum that ought to be provide(|, it is found that the aggre- 
gate of towns, with a total of 2().2()<) <'hildren between the ages of 8 
and ri, have faeiliti(\s for 80 ]>er cent of tlu^'^e children; that one 
group of rural districts, with 47,988 cluldren from 8 to 11 years of 
age, has school faciliti(\s for 50 per cent of these children: that tlie 
remaining rural districts, numbering 19,101 children between 8 and 
11 years of age, liave no schools at all. 

f^vidently, even on the mo(l(\^t assumption of a four years' course, 
tlie present facilities are hardly one-third of wdiat tiny' ought to b(\ 
The insular revenue is not incn^asing fast enough to justify any v(Ty 
sanguiiH^ expectations of increased school funds from that sourc^e. 
Now that tlie "trust fund" has been practically exhausted, the ex- 



pansion is likely to be less rapid than during recent years. In other 
words, the present prospect is that during the next decade two out 
of every three children in Porto Rico will grow up with but little 
schooling. 

LIBRARIES. 

The Insular Libraiy of Porto Rico w^as established by an act of the 
h^gislative assembly of Porto Rico, approved March 12, 1903, for 
the purpose of furnishing a depository for public documents, 
archives, and records of the legislative assembly and departments 
of the insular government, where they could be consulted by 
members of the assembly and heads of the departments. It was 
formerly the Free Library of San Juan and is located pleas- 
antly in three large, well-lighted rooms in the building known as 
"Pa Diputacion Provincial," in the lic^art of San Juan, and is very 
accessible to those (h^siring to avail themselves of its conveniences. 
It is patronized mostly by Porto Ricans, attracted by a good assort- 
mt^nt of modern Spanish literature and by the many Spanish 
magaz/ines and periodicals to which the library subscribes. The 
r(>ading tables are ahvays well filled, but mor(^ esp(K'ially in the 
evening. The more serious class of reading is r(^|>resented by many 
books of biography, history, and trav(d, a legacy of the old Spanish 
libraries existing in San Juan before the American occupation. 

The library has an appropriation of $3,400 for the paynu^nt of the 
salaries of a librarian and assistant librarian and for subscriptions 
and purchases. It is conducted undc^r the direction of a board of 
truster's, of which the commissioner of education, the commissiouf^r 
of the interior, and th(^ se(-retary of Porto Rico are ex ofhcio 
mend)ers. 

B(\sides the Insular Li]>rary, San Juan has two others, the Munic- 
ij>al Li})rary, maintaincMl by the municipal government, and the 
Library of ihr. Atheneum, maintaiiKul })y the members of that 
learned association. There are also libraries at Ponce, Mayaguez, 
Cabo Rojo, and IJtuado. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

Periodicals published in Porto Rico, in Spanish unless other- 
w^ise stated, are the following: 

San Juan: La I)emocra(*ia, La Correspondencia, El Boletin 
Mercantil (Spanish and English), El Ileraldo Espanol, La Revista 
(1(» I'uerto Rico (Porto Rico Revitnv; Spanish and lilnglish), El 
Estudiante (Tlu^ Student; Spanish and English), El Ideal Catolico. 
l^)nce: 1^1 Aguila (Th(> Eagle; Spanish and English). Mayaguez: 
La Voz de la Patria, La Bandera AnuTicana. Aguadilla: El 
Criollo. Some half a dozen snuxller periodicals are published in 
other towns of the island. 

CITIES AND TOWNS. 

SAN .THAN. 

San Juan, tlie capital of Porto Rico, w^as the residence of the 
Spanish governor-general, and was made the seat, of government 
under the Anu^rican administration by the organic act (*f April 12, 
1900. It owes its (existence to the Iiarl)or, the l)est on tlie island, 
although far from e(iual to modern demands. The harbor consists 
of a somewhat (elongated lagoon which extends southeastward, with 
a constriction about its middle, due to the projection of Cataiio 
headland, on the west side. VOn the north the harbor is separat(Ki 
from the ocean by an island 2.72 miles long and from a cpiarter to 
half a mile in width/) Tin* eastern end of this island is separated 
from the maiidand by San Antonio Channel, over which San 
Antonio bridge (*stablislies communication betW'Cen the island and 
the mainland. Near the w^^stern end a s})ur of land runs from the 
body of th<^ island southward, increasing the width of the island to 
about IhrxH^-fourths of a mile, and terminating in a projection called 
Punt ilia Point. The town of San Juan is situated on tln^ expanded 
western end of the island, at the base of the spur just mentioned. 
Toward the ocean the island presents a precipitous front al)out 100 
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feet high, and at the west end of this high ground, overiooking the 
entrance into the harbor, is Morro Castk», the ancient Spanish fort 
which defended the city and harbor. Other lines of fortifications 
skirt the ocean front of the ishmd for three-fourths of a inik^ east- 
ward. These fortifications serA^ed their purpose very well, resist- 
ing many desperate attempts to capture the city during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

San Juan is a perfect specimen of a walled town, with portcullis, 
moat, gates, and battlements. Built over two hundred and fifty 
years ago, it is still in good condition and repair. The walls are 
picturesque and rex)resent a stupendous work and cost in them- 
selves. Inside the walls the city is laid off in regular squares, six 
parallel streets running in the direction of the length of tlu^ island 
and seven at right angles. The houses are closely and compactly 
built, of brick, usually of two stories, stuccoed on the outside, and 
painted in a variety of colors. The j)()pulation within the walls is 
about 20,000; the total population of city and sul)urbs 85,000. 

The streets are wider than in the older part of IIal)ana and will 
admit two carriages abreast. The sidewalks ar(^ narrow and in 
places will accommochite but one person. The j)avements are of a 
composition manufactured in England from slag, ph'asant and even, 
and durable when no heavy strain is brought to bear on them, but 
easily brokcHi and unfit for heavy trathc. The streets are swe])t. 
once a day by hand and kept very clean. The* soil under the city 
is clay mixed with lime, so hard as t,o be almost like rock. It is 
consequently impervious to water and furnishes a good natural 
drainage. The tracks wind blows strong and fresh, and through thi^ 
harbor runs a stream of sea water at a sp(HMl of not less than 3 miles 
an hour. Witli these conditions no contagious disease, if properly 
taken care of, <>an long exist . 

The greatest drawback, in S|)anisli time, was the lack of an ade- 
quate water supply. Ther(^ was an aqueduct, but it was not in 
repair, and f(nv liouses were connected with it. There was no 
sanitary plumbing and no sanitary sewers, ])ractically all llie water 
being* obtained from cisterns. Under American rule the "'acue- 
ducto" has been enlarged and modei'iiized, ail cisterns abolished, 
and all houses connected with the city water sup])ly. The ])res' 
sure is ample for domestic, lire, and sanitary })urposes. The 
supply comes from the Rio Piedras, about (> mik^s al)ove San Juan, 
where it is (liv(n1ed into a shoi1, canal which carries it into settling 
reservoirs, (nich of which has a cai)acily of one-and-a-ludf (hiys' 
supply, at the rate of Db gallons per head. Then<'(^ the water ilows 
into filter beds, wlience it, is jmniped to a <iistribut ing reservoir 1 10 
feet high. From this it is carried by undergrouiul mains into the 
city. 

Hesides th(^ town witkin the walls, ther(* ar<' two portions just 
outside called La Marina and PuxTla de Tierra, coiUaining 2.000 
or ;),000 inhal)itants <'ach. La Marina is s-iluated just north of tlie 
naval station at Punt ilia Point, while Puerta d<' Tiena is situated 
on the narrow ])art of the island east of the main lown. There are 
also two suburbs- one, Santur<-e, ap}>roaehed by the only road 
leading out of the city, namely, the military road to Ponce, tin' 
other, fatano, across the bay, reache<l ]>y ferry. 

Asid(^ from t()bac<'o manufacturing, which is of recent d<'velo])- 
ment, there is but little manufacturing in the city. An American 
comj)any lias a small oil r<'linery across the ])ay, in which crude 
petroknim, l)ro\ight from tlu^ l'nit(Ml Statics, is r<'lin(ul. Matches 
are made, some brooms, a little soap, and a chea]) class of trunks. 
Tlier(^ are also ice, gas, and elect ric-li<T]it works. 



The city of Ponce is situated on tin* south coast of the island on a 
})lain, al)out 2 miles from the seaboard. It is regularly built, the 
central ])art almost exclusively of brick houses, the suburbs of 
wood. It lias a fine church in the Plaza de los Delicios, two hos- 
I)itals (one called Tricoche llos})ilal after its founder^, a home (-f 
refuge for the old and poor, a perf(M'tly e(]uip])ed lire department, 
a bank, a clianib(>r of commerce, a theater, several first-class hot<'ls. 



an ice factory, and gas works. Tlie inhabitants, who numl)(>r 
about 25,000, are principally occupied in mercantile pursuits; 
but carpenters, bricklayers, joiners, tailors, shoemakers, and bar- 
bers lind good employment. ComnK^-cially, the city of Ponce is 
the sec^ond city on the island. A fine road leads to Ponce Playa, 
th(^ seaport, where all the import and export trade is transacted. 
Ponce Playa has about 5,000 inhalutants, and here are situated the 
cusk)in-h(mse. the otHce of thc^ captain of the port, auvl all the con- 
sular offices. The port is spacious, though poorly i)rot(>cted, and 
will hold vessels of 25 feet draft. Loading and unloading is effiK'ted 
by means of lighters. Wat(T for all purposes, including the lire 
department, is supplied by an aqueduct, derived from the Rio Por- 
tugues, about 9 miles above the city, and conducted in masonry 
conduits and underground iron distributaries into tln^ city. 

MAYACIIKZ- 

Mayaguez, the third city of inqxirtance on the island, is situated on 
the west coast, close to th(^ seashore, but. not, on it, having its Maya- 
guez Playa, or i)()rt, like so many Porto Rican towns. It. is one of 
the most prosperous and ju'ogressive towns on the island. Tlierc^ 
are manufactories of (kocolato. lor local consmnpt ion, and a can- 
ning factory, principally for pineai)ples, wliich are raised in the 
vicinity in rapidly increasing (pianlily. N<'ar the city is tln^ Insu- 
lar Agricultural Kxperinient Station. It has ])erhaps the best 
waterworks on the island, cU-rived from the Rio Mayague/. Its' 
(dimato is pleasant and its reputation for salubrity excellent. The 
l)o})ulation, which in IS90 was 15, l<S7, is now estimated at 20,000, 
the majority being white. 

.\CU ADILLA. 

This city is notable as being the spot, near whic li Juan Ponce de 
Leon, the colonizer and first govern<>r of Porto Ilico, landcnl in 
1508. Near by. at Aguada, is the spot where (\)lumhus hims(df 
landed on tlu' occasion of his only visit to the island on November 
1(), 1 1!):>, during his second voyage. The town is the outlet for the 
rich districts of Lares and San Sebastian, with which it isconnecttnl 
by a macadanuzed road. 



This town, situated at the mouth of the Rio (Jrande de ArcM'ilx), 
is connected with San Juan, Mayaguez, and Ponce l)y rail, and 

■ with ponce also by the ;\reci bo- Ponce military road, directly across 
I the island. Soon it, will also liaAc direct communication by rail 

; witli Lares. It is similar to all Spanish towns, tuiving in (he center 

a i)laza, surrounde(l by i)ublic buildings and streets running fi-om 

I it at right angles, forming regular s(juares. The buildings are con- 

' structed of brick and wood. The harbor is poor, being nothing 

■ more than an open roadstead exposed to the full U)yvv of tlie ocean, 
in whicdi vessels during northerly win<is can hardly lie in safetv. 
Close inshore, on one side, dangerous reefs slretcdi, a constant men- 
ace to vessels if th<' an( hor <loes not hold. From the inlerioi' of llu^ 

j island goods are conveyed down I he Rio (Jrande (h* Are<ibo in 
flatd)ottonied ])oats, with the aid of long poles. At the bar of tlu^ 
. river the goods are transferred into lighters and from these to the 
j ocean-going vessels. 



Tins is the most, important town in the northeastern ])art of the 
island, and is situate<l on P'ajardo River, a small stream eni})tying 
ncnir the northeast cape, called La[)(' San Juan, on whi<'h there is a 
lightdiouse. The town of Fajardo itself is not situated on tin* sea- 
shore, but has its I'^ijardo Playa, or port, a fairly well piolected har- 
bor between <'a])e San Juan and Punta de Mata Re(h»nda. It is 
now connected wilh Ceiba and Lu(juillo by go«)d macadamized 
roa<ls, and a railway line is Iteing constructed between it and 
Mameyes. which e\<'nt ually will give it commuidcat ion with Caro- 
lina and San Juan, 'fhe distance from the town to the harbor is 
about U miles. The most inq)ortant incbistry of the town is the 
manufacture of bn»wn sugar. ^ 
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OTHER TOWNS. 

Naguabo is another town on the east side of th(? ishmd, situated 

not on the seashore itseli" but 3 mih's iidand, its aetual port l)eing I 

eaHed Ucarc^s or Nagualx) Playa. it has a fair liarbor and is eon- | 

neeted by macadamized road with IJumaeao, t]i<» eat)ital of the I 

de])ar(ment, and with the general insidar network of roads. The ': 

Yuu) of railway now l>uihling from Mamcn-es eastward is to ])e ex- j 

tended as far as Naguabo, and anotlier line, !)uilding from Caguas | 



over a larg<' part of the island. The fact is that some of th(^ steepc^st 
slopes Ix^ar tlie best-paying ero})s. Hardly a trav(der in Porto Jlico 
but ex})ress(>s his astonisluiK^nt at the sight of farmers cultivating 
declivjti(>s so steep that the stranger (hM^nis it lisky to climl> 
them, "(adtivalion of mountain to})s" is one of tlie hackneyed 
})ictur(\s in works on Porto Rico. 

With a n^markably uniform t('mj)erature I'anging betwec^n 58° 
and 98° F., a rainfall varying from 50 to 140 inclies ovei" the larger 
part of the island, and amounting to not less than 20 inclies even on 



the arid scnithern slope, distributcMl nior(M)vei- wTth remarkable uni- 
formity, so that \\unv is rarely a w(Hdv without rainfall 
l)resents ideal conditions for lu.Kuriant v(^getal growth. 

SOI 1.8. 

Tlie soils of Porto Uico have b(^(^n described ])y Mr. Polx^rt T. Hill 



ports on the south side ar(> better, the l>(^st IxMng Puida Arenas. 

VArei; OF riiori'Ui'rv i\ MrNicirAUTii^s. 

The following table shows the vidue of movable and innnovable 
pro])er(y in 1h(> principal cilies and towns of Porto llico: 

Okkiciai. Asskssiu) Vau a'itox of Movaiu.f and Immovaulk 

Pl{Ol'FIt'I'\' IS (*ITIFS AND ToWNS OF J'oFi'J'O Rl(<), (U)UliK(TFA) 

TO .lAXiAro' 9, 1905. 

IKroiu n'})()r1, of Ihn I'orto Mico ClininlHT of ("omiiKTC.'.] 



V;iln;ition 

of 
pro[)<'r(y. 



to Ilumacao, will give Naguabo communical ion with the interior 

Arr„vo is <h,. p,,,! c.f (U,.vn<na. tl„. prin.^ipal ,i. v in ll,,. «,ulh- \ ]"'' '"'"' ^""""■"Y"'!";. 'I'slr.l„.<«l „K,r,.„v«.r «-,lli R.iaurkahle „ni- 

,.us(,Tn" <-<,r,u.r <,r ll,,. islan.f. vvhi.I, Vu: i imlrs Mnrll>w,.s( „f ll.o I .'""""y- ?',' "!"' '^'T '" '"'■'''?' '' ^''''^\ '''"^"".' ''^''"^"."' ""' '■"'"''*^' 

port.. It luis a lairly safe luu'lxii-, with a liglit-house on the cajx' to 

tlie southeast of it. 

Tli(^ island of Viecpies, or Cra!) Island, situated \?> milcK east of 

the maiitland of Porto Rico, is ^1 inilos long and <> unles wide, its I 

land is very fertile and adai)ted to the cultivation of almost all tlu^ ! (^^'i^^^'tin No, 25, r)e|)artm(\nt of Agricultur(^ Division of P'orestry). 

fruits and vegetables that grow in tlu^ West Indies. Th(^ main | '''^'^* <'^^^<'^ diff(M-enc(> is Ix^tween the red moiuitain soils and the 

town), Isabel Segunda, is on the north, but its })ort is unsafe in times j <'iil<'iii^<'<>ns foothill soils. The rocks are almost t>v(?rywher(i deeply 

of northerly wind, like all the anchorag<\s on that sid(\ The few i <"<>vered with soil, the only exposures of hard rock being in tho gorges 

I of mountain tornMits. l)(M-ay of rock is so rapid in this warm, 
humid clin)at(^ that th(> origiiud rock has beconu^ covercMl with soil 
to a de})th of 50 or 100 f(M>t. The mountain soils are the residuum 
of the black basic voh'anic rocks, thc^ rod color Ix^ing derivinl from 
tlK^ iron in these rocks, the clay from the feldspars. Tins red soil 
resembles in color a,nd tenacity the rcnl-clay regions of the southern 
Appalachians, but is derived fiom ([uite different rocks and is 
appar(»ntly much richer in phosphatos and lime. The mountain 
soil is one of the most marked features of the island, and to it are 
largely due many of its agricultural and forest conditions. Were it 
less tenacious and sticky, tfu^ slopc^s would now \)v washed arul 
dreary wastes of bai'ren rock. Natui'ally rich in ])lant food, this soil 
is further im])i-oved by the vast amount of humus derived from 
the accumulated vegr^tal deln'is of past c(MOuri(^s. 

The calcareous soils of the foothill region aro of the opcn-textm-ed 
white linu'stone type which abounds fi'om Morida soutluvard, but 
is not common in tlie Pnitecl States. They are the residua of the 
chalky limestones and marls of th<' substructure, and a,re (excess- 
ively calca?"eous, Acrv nuich resend>ling th(^ chalky lime soils of 
northern Mexico and th(> Rio (O'ande n^gion of Texas. On th(^ wet 
!iorth side, where there is more nioisl ur(% the limestones a)"(^ more 
decayed and the resultant soils are a n^il residual calcareous clay 
fn»m which the exc<\ss of lime has largely l)een I'emoved by solution, 
although lumps of undecomjiosed coi-al limestone n^main. On the 
south the regolith, or deeaye<I rock, is shallow a.n<l the soils are corre- 
spondingly thin. ]^'urth(M"more, they contain an excessive ])r()por- 
tion of liine. In plae(\^, nota])ly near (diayanilla, flu>se lull soils 
i ! s<)!), i-ii ; an* less than a foot deej) and are undiM'lain bv incrustations of the 
peculiar calcai'cous pan known in Mexico as ^" tc^pctate." These 
chenncal and j)hysical <'ondit ions, addecl to t he comparativi^ dryness 
of the southern sloj)e, produc(> a, more stimted tre(^ growth than the 
red <lays of the mountain n^gion. Th(» \ogetation is dwarfed and 
consists of a great \ariet y of species. The limestoiH' lulls are mostly 
grazing lands. The soils of the while limestone distj-icis of the 
pe})ino hills in the northwest corner of the island- numerous sharp- 
]>ointed conical or llatteruMl linu\ston(> lulls, rcannants of a diss(>cted 
])latoau, ternu'd 'pcpinos'' or cucund)ers by the Porto Ricans— 
ar(^ in general of a marly character, whitish below and black on the 
surface. On the hilltops they are thin and unproductive^ but 
Though I*()rto Rico has now a few manufaetori(\s, and a pr{)sp{^ct wheie gathere(l into local valleys tlu\v are d(M']) and rich, and are 
of many more when its abundant water [)ower shall be fidly util- coFssidcrcd aniong the most productive on the island, 
ized, yet for a long time to conu' it will renuiin essentially an agri- The alluvial lands along tin* coast and ext(Miding up sonn* of the 

cultural country. Tlu^ ])roportion which agriculture bears to the valleys are the product of tluMh^nidation of th(Mi}>lands, consisting 
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AGRICULTURE. 



other industries nuiy be gathered from the fact that, out of :)H>,:Ui5 
breadwinntTs emnnerat(Hl in the census of 1899, 198. '258, or ():'. p<^r 
cent, were engaged in agricultur(\ 



in most cas(^s of an admixture of tlu^ two soils above described — the 
ri'd, clayey, tcaiacious soil of the voh'atuc region and tlu^ light- 
colorinl, looser calcar(H)Us soil of the limestcuie region, making 



The physical conditions in Porto Rico are such tliat but a small ; together a rich red loam. These extensive alluvial deposits coni- 
share of tlie surface is unsuitable for cultivation. .\t first sight its \ bine ess(^ntially tlu^ qualiti<'s of the two residual soils, with the 
rugged mountainous character would seem to forbid cultivation additional advantage of a more loamy })hysical structuri' adapted 
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for bettor drainage, root penetration, and cultivation. In the 
northwest portion of the island, wheri^ the alluvium is principally 
derived from tlu^ calcar(H)us pepino hills, the soils are blacker and 
more calcareous. Thesc^ alluvial soils constitutes thc^ sugar hinds, 
and Porto Rico's sugar-producing capacity can be measured by their 
art^al (^xtent. 

Much of the soil of Porto Rico is now aV)andone(l and in tlu^ con- 
dition known throughout the English-speaking West Indies as 
"ruinates " This has resulted from long cultivation, from the failure 
to apply fertilizers, and, in some cases, from erosion. Land of this 
character is observed in many parts of the island. On tlu^ north 
coast in tlu^ vicinity of Rio (Irande and Carolina ai-e ruins of housc^s 
on wdiat wvro once extensive sugar estates, the foriiK^r lields !)eing 
grown up in grass. The sam(^ is true of ext(Misiv(^ tra(ds betw(H^n 
Lares and Adjuntas and between Juana Diaz and Ponce. The 



The areas ciiltivatcMl in \hv various cr()])s wvro as follows: 
Areas PrAXTKi) in VAinocs Chops in Porto Rico in 1S99. 



A roil iitidcr ]\ 
(niUivafioii, I 



I ohneeo 

Sugar cano 

Rico 

Sweet p()tat(>(\« 

Malangas 

Yams 

Bananas 



Arrrs. \ 

72, Mii i 

S,Utl7 i 

37. 101) i 

12,2a0 ' 

2,(K)S \ 



Cocoa nuts 

Coih'c 

Indian corn 

Minor crops - . . . . 

Total cultivated ai 



L\n\a under 
icult ivation. 



A errs. 
5, 447 

197, o:u 

41>,S,3<) 



47S,02() 



Th(> transformatinn (dToctcMl o\(m in the sliort time of lhre(^ years 
in lh(^ relativo imporlaiUM^ of lliose crops is shown in tlie following 



reclamation of these lands l)y forestry or ])y .soil-renovating crops, | lii-ble, giving (he arc^a devoted to llu^ princi})al ero])s of Porto Rico 



especially of the legumii]ous varieties, is on(^ of the important 
problems of agriculture in Porto Rico. 

A survey of Porto Rican soils was undertakt^n in 1902 by the 
Bureau of Soils of the United States Dcjxn'tment of Agriculture, at 
the request of and in cooperation with tlie Porto Rico Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Mayaguez, the ix^sults Ix^ng publisluMl in 
Bulletin ',^ of that station. Tln^ b(dt surveyed embrac(Kl 5 miles on 
each side of the military road from Arecibo to Ponce, and it is 
thought that th(? soils dc^scrihed r(^i)resent, practically all that are 
found in Porto Rico. 

M I :t hods ( ) F c I T I :v r v aito n . 

At the time of the Amc^'ican o<'cu})ation agricultural methods in 
the larger part of th(^ island were ratluM' primitive. In the main 1h(^ 
only im})lements used were the hoe, the plow, and the machet<'. 
The ho(^ is a heavy thing with a handh^ about (I feel long, with a 
blade as l)ig as an ordinary plat (\ Thes<^ wer(^ used for cutting 
weeds and chopping turf. Anything like a cultivator or similar 
implements was unknown. The ])lows w(^re v(M'y heavy, usually 
drawn 1)y four to six pairs of ox(mi. In many ])laccs wooden ])lows 
were used. Over a large part of the island the only itnj)l(>men( 
was the maclnie, a short thicdv sword, made famous l»y the Cuban 
insurg(^nts, wddch in tinu^ of ])eace serves mainly to cut tin* sugar 
cane, but is also used as a briar knif<'. ax, and hoe. \Vilh it the p(M)n 
scratches holes in the surface of the ground in which to plant s<M'ds 
or trans})lant s])routs. Thereafter no attention is given the ])lant 
until it is lime to gather the croj). 

The advent of American rule and the ])urchase of large tracts of 
land by Amc^rican investors have wrought a comjdete change in 
these r(^spects on many ])lantations and have largely affcH'te*! the 
remaind(T. On some of the larger sugar ])lantations the most uj)-to- 
date methods ar(» used, tlu^ steam plow and the electric trolley being 
largely employed. 

LAND UOLDINCS. 

Porto Rico is essentially the land of the small farmer. Limited 
as the island is in extt^nt, the (iguj'es of the census of 1899 showed 
that it was then dividetl into :)9,()21 individual holdings. This 
number lias doubtless somewhat dimiiushed since then, many small 
holdings liaving been consolidated into large estates, especially in 
the areas devoted to sugar ctdtin-e. The total cultivatcfl area in 
1899 was distributed as follows, by size of farms: 

fci/nvATKi) Arka in Porto Rico in 1H99. 



in the tiscal ycnu- DO:}, according to the burean of information and 
statistics of Porto Pico; 

Arkas Planted in Various Crops in Porto Rico in tiii-^ Fiscal 
Year 190;^. 
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1 area. 


SIZE OF FARM. 




Total 
area. 






^ .4rri",<^. : 






Acres. 


to 4 acres. . . 




... 50,274 ! 


50 to 99 acres 




♦ 14, 942 


5 to 9 acres. . . 




4K,875 ; 


1(K) acres and over. . . 





171. :»2 


10 to ID acres. 




... 5S,7(i() i 









20 to 49 acres. 




H.3. 7,s;^ 


Total cult ivatef 


1 a rea . . 


478,02(1 



A iK'w census would doubtless show further changes in these 
ligures. The area devoted to stigar cane wouhl show a decichnl 
increas(>; the coffee area a (h-cidiMl decrease. 

sc<;ai; and coki'i:i;. 

Sugar is now the main pi-oducl of Porto I^ico, having com])lel(dy 
dislodged coffee from its place at lh<" head of the list. Of the 19 
million dollars' worth of niercluindise sent from P<.rto Pico to the 
iTiited States in the fiscal y«'ar 190(1 (out of a total of 'J-'i', millions' 
worth of <'xports). a littleover It million dollars' worth was sugar. 

The sugar lands, as state<l elsewhere, are })ra('lically contiiieci to 
the bell of alluvial h'Vel lan<l encircling the island, widening at. 
som(> points to some 10 miles, while on the whole it is only ahout 5 
miles wide and at some points shrinks to nothing. Tapering pro- 
longations of these allmiai lands exlen<l iidand along the water 
courses. In the ])resenl condition of boom in the sugar industry 
some higher lands ha\'e been occupied l)y cane lields, which in the 
long run will j>rol)ably turn out 1o b<' bet ter adapted 1(» other crops, 
so that, while the ])roduclion oi sugar will doubtle.ss increase for 
some tinm, owing to impioxement in methods, the area <levote<l to 
sugaT will probably uixjejgo a slight diniinution before long. At 
present it is larger than at any time in the history of the island. 

The reason for the etiorinous increase in the sugar production and 
the declininiT |)roduction of coffee is manifest . As soon as the island 
became an American possession it was believed that free trade 
would shortly be establisln-d Ixdween ii and the bnited States. In 
the organic act establishing the present government of Porto PJco, 
which went into effect on May L 1900, it w as providinl that all duties 
on ai'licles goiu'j; from Porto Ivico to the bnited States or from the 
rnile<l States to Porto Pico shoidd cease not later than Marcfi 1, 
1902, and that tliey might b<' removed earlier by I*resident ial ])ro(^- 
lamation, if a local system of taxation had been esta!)lished iK^fon* 
that dat<'. In point of I'aci such proclamation was nnuh' July 25, 
1901, and Porto Rico has had free trade with the Unite<i Slates since 
that date. This meant that Porto Picaii sugar, which previously 
had l)een paying duty, was admitted free to the immense market of 
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the United States, while foreign sugar continued to pay (hity. It 
is true that the Spanish market was lost to Porto Rican sugar through 
the fact of annexation, l)ut that market had never bcnm quite free, 
and (^ven before annexation the quantity of sugar sent to Spain was 
trifling'eoinpared to tliat sent to tlie United States. Even if Spain at 
present achnitted Porto Rican sugar on the same terms as before 1808, 
it may be doubted whether the quantity shipped to that country, 
which in 1905 amounted to the insignificant total of 3,990 pounds, 
would show any material incr(>ase. The annual consumption of 
sugar in the United States since 1902 lias ])een considerably in 
excess of 2^ million tons, of which only about half a million tons 
were covered by the domestic production. The opening of the 
United States market to the free importation of Porto Tlican sugar, 
therefore, mc^ant that an island containing some of the l)est sugar 
land in the world, all close to the sea, with an a})undant supply of 
cheap lal)or, w^as to enjoy the privilege of catering to a (h^mand for 
2 million tons of sugar which its conqx^titors (except Hawaii) could 
aid in siq)])lying only after paying a (hity of about Ij cents per 
pound. Under thes<^ circumstances it was not surprising that the 
production rose from 58,000 tons in the fiscal year 1897 to 203,000 tons 
in the fiscal y(^ar 1900, and that all the land suita})le for sugar cid- 
ture was soon taken up. 

Witli coffee the conditions were almost; the reverse. Previous to 
1898 the coffee industry was the most important in th(^ island, with 
an (exportation of 50^ million pounds in 1888 and of very nearly 58 
millions in 189(). Of the latter amount a little over b5 millions w(*nt 
to Cul)a, l() millions to Spain, 11 millions to I'rancc, or a total of 42 
milliotis for those thrcM' countries — tluxt is to say, 71 jxt cent of ihi' 
total exports of coffee. As soon as ]\)rto Rico IxM-ame an American 
possession it became a foreign country to Cuba and Spain, wliich at 
once imposed duties on Porto Rican coffee (as higli as 81 cents a 
pound in the case of S]:)ain); and as tlio comnuTcial treaty 
between I'rance and S})ain ceased to ap])ly to Porto Rico, France 
raised her duty on Porto Rican coffee to \]m' maximum. At 
the same tini(\ annexation did Jiot open any new market in the 
United Stales, as was the cas" with ru^j^ar, for co[fe<^ had been avhnit- 
ted free into the Ihiitiul States since May 1, 1872; but- the (piantity 
of Porto Rican coffee that came to the Unit,e<l States lia<l always 
been small, the maximum of i\\ million pounds Ix^ng reach(>d in 
1883, wluh' frf)m 1887 to 1897 it never readied a million pounds, 
beinggentTally h\sstlian half a million pounds. The (),314.()8r) pounds 
of Porto Rican coffees shij)ped to the United States in the fiscal year 
1903s(H>mtHl to indicate tliat the United Slates was pre[)aring to absorb 
the ])r{)duct of its dependency in larger (tuantities than in the past. 
l)Ut these hopes were disap})oint(Ml tlu^ m^xt year, wlum the shi])- 
mcmts to the UnitcHl Stat(sfell to 2,415,559 jxninds, and still more in 
the fiscal year 1905. wluvn they amounted to only 1.519,149 ])ounds 
against (),242,I20 pounds sent, to ( Htba and 3,990,730 pounds to Spain. 
The total exports of Porto Rican coffee in th(> iiscal year 1904 
amounted to only l(i,849,739 pounds, which is less than for any year 
since 1870, with thx^ exce})tion of 1877. 

(uu/nvATiNc, sun All cane. 

It is statiMl that the sugar ])roduction of Porto Rico can not be 
expe('t(Ml to increase mudi beyond tho figure of 203,000 tons in the 
fiscal yearPKX;, oraf mostl)eyond 3,00,000tons. This estimate]eav(>s 
out of consideration the fact that the ])resent average ])i"o<hiction in 
Porto Rico is bar(4y 2 tons of sugar per aero, while in Hawaii, as 
the result, of fertilizers, accompaniecl by irrigation, it is now on an 
averagf^ tons, and in some favoral)h^ locations the enormous 
production of 15 tons j)cr acre has been reached. In Porto Rico 
natural fertilizers abound and th(>re is ainph^ water for irrigation 
wherever needed. If the avf^'age j)roduction in Porto Ivico were 
raised to the average of Hawaii, it would mean that without incr(nis- 
ing its sugar area the islan<l could |)roduce 000, 000 tons of sugar, or 
more than one-fourth the total sugar imports into tin' United States. 
Even at ]>res(mt the average production of sugar ])er acre in Porto 
Rico is about twice tliat in Louisiana. 



The sugar cane is a perennial plant, which, when left to itself, 
continues to grow from the same stock indefinitely, or, to speak 
mor(^ accurately, by continually throwing out new roots and sprouts 
and absorbing the old ones. It blooms, but produces no seed, so 
that reproduction is entirely from l)uds which grow out of the joints. 
The moment of ])looming marks tin; maturity of the stalk — that is to 
say, the moment when it contains the largest amount of sucros(\ the 
essential element of sugar. PrcAdous to that time, a larger amount 
of reducing sugar is present, esp(H'ially in the younger stalks; after 
blooming, the sucrose is reconverted into invert sugar. In deter- 
mining thc" most suitable moment for cutting, therc^forc^, consider- 
able expert skill is required. The appearance of the cane is the 
guide; its color becomes lighter; the leaves, excepting those at the 
top, become dry; the stalk becomes shiny. 

If the cane l)e allowed to stand too long, rain may caus(^ it to spr(nit 
and turn green; a process of inversion then takes place and a part of 
the sucrose is changed into inv(Tt sugar. The cane leans ov(t till 
it toudies ihi) ground, roots spring from the internod(\s whi(4i touch 
th(^ ground, and the respective buds d(^velop shoots, all at the ex- 
pense^ of the juice in the old stalk. Moreover, old cane becomes 
hard, increasing the cost, of cutting and rendering the opcn-ation of 
grinding much inc^re difficult. 

Sugar cane requir(^s a humid but not w^c^t soil. It is essential, 
therefore, that tlu^ soil shall retain the moisture impartcHl by the 
rain, but not to such extent as to convert tin? field into a swamp. 
As the roots of the cane do not penetrate deeper than about 19 
inches, they must be aV)le to rea(^h the moisture at that depth. 
This fact largely determines the adaptation of cc^rtain lands for 
sugar. It explains why the level calcareous and alluvial lands 
along tlie coast are sugar lands, and why tlu^ interior rc^gions are 
unsuitable for this crop. Where then* is no natural drainage, its 
place must Ix* supplied by artificial drainage; and where the rain- 
fall is insufficient to supply the necessary amount of moisture, 
r(MM)iirse must l)e had to irrigation. 

As the plant "|:)roduces no scckI, it has to be reproduc(Hl from the 
buds at. tlic joints. For ihh purpoi'o iho stalk is cut up into pieces 
8 to 10 inches long, the parts near the root being n^jected. Two or 
four of thes(» pi<'^'^'^ '^^^' placed in lioh^s on the pr(q>ared field, (^ither 
horizontal or upright, and covered with eartli to a depth of not 
more than 1 indi. The vitality of the plant is so great, and the 
humidity of tlici climate generally so abundant, that a piec(* of stalk 
m(T(4y thrown on the ground will send forth sprouts, but these do 
not produc(^ as vigorous plants as thos(^ systematically plantcnl. 

So long as the cane is low, fr(>qu(Mit weeding is necessary. After 
tin* cane has grown high enough to shade ihv ground, wliidi (K'curs 
aft(^r about six UKmths, it (4iokes any we(ds that may spring up. 
Next , the new roots which spring from the base of the plant Iuia'c to 
])v cover(Hl with earth to afford a bett(^r hold to tin* plant and to 
increas(* its nutrition. After the third or fourth w(MMling it is 
also necessary to remove the younger shoots whidi continually 
s})ring from the roots, as these would liave a period of maturity 
different from that of the older stalks, whic4i would c>ntail consid- 
erabh^ trouble in s«>parating them, or. if tliey were all cut at once 
and crushcHl in th(» mill, the resulting mixturf* would contain a 
larger amount of rcnlucing sugar, whidi would r(Mider the work of 
(naporation mor(^ difficult and diminish the yi(4d of erystaliizable 
sugar. 

Tlie cane would kee]) on growing ind<4init(4y, but it is found 
more ecoiiomieal to ])lant it anew aft(>r from four to sev(Mi y(nirs, 
whih' in Louisiana it has to l>e ])lante<l every y(nir. As the cane 
grows, the lower joints b(\gin to shed their halves, liy strip|)ing 
these leaves off at the ])ro})(»r tinu\ the amount of sugar in the cane 
is increased and the tinH> of blooming is retardcMl. The time that 
(lapses between |)lanting and cutting varies with tlu* s<'ason and the 
locality. So long as the stalk has not entennl the period of decay, 
its sugar content increases with age, but conditions of wc^ather may 
nnpiin' that it be cut bfl'ore the maximum of sugar content is 
r(^a(4ied. The period varies between twdve and twenty months. 
The cutting is done witli a l»low of th(> madn^te. no satisfactorv 
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machine having yet been devisod; the cane is loaded on a wagon 
drawn by oxen and conveyed lo tlie factory, wliere it is cruplied i 
between roUers, and the jnice (evaporated, the resuU being raw 
sugar, caUed also brown sugar. Any raw sugar of less* than 90 
degrees polariscopic t(vst is calbnl ''museovado.'' In former times 
the mills, called "trapiches," were small, each grinding tln^ pro- 
duce of about 100 acres. Oxen furnished the power for crushing 
the cane. In 1879 there were 553 such mills on tln^ island. It is 
the product c^f these old mills, imperfectly freed from acids and 
invert sugar, that is gen(?rally d(\'5ignated by the term muscovado. ; 

MANi FA< 'rrruN(; siu;ar. ^ 

The American occupation wrought a complete change in the ' 
sugar industry. The ])eginning of tln^ change was in factory i 
methods. Mills driven by ])ull power have nearly disappeanMl, \ 
and the Jamaica train and open-]<ettle process are fast, giving way 
to multiple effects or (evaporators, so that to-day, in addition to ihv \ 
well-e(pn'pped centrals, many of th(» smalbn- factories arc^ installing ' 
mod(^rn machinery and enlarging their capaeily so as to grind cane ' 
for ihv neighboring plantations. Tlu^ owtu^rs, realizing tbe gn^al 
waste of burning up partially exhaust (h1 bagass(\ aro adding to ihv 
numlier of their crushers. Ninc^-rolh^r mills are now to ])(' found in 
districts wIktc^ formerly th(> extraction of single and doubh' crushing 
was considered sufnci(»nt, and orders have already been phieed for 
two 12-roller mills, one of which is to be ]>reced(nl by a crusher. 
During tln^ fiscal yo-^v 190() two new factories ground their first crop, 
thre(^ more Avill be ready for the next si^ason, and at least two sugar 
centrals an^ plann(Hl for tlie crop of 1908. Tln^ largest factory — 
the Guanica (^Mitral— has a capacity of 2,500 tons of cane daily, and 
several others grind 500 tons daily. 

The cost oi erecting one of tli(\se factori(\s is from $;^50,000 to 
$500,000, and some plants cost a million dollars or more. The 
tendency is for the owners of factories to buy up the surrounding 
land and raise their own cane; but as tlie organic act limits tlie 
antount of land which a corporation may hold to 500 acres, the bulk 
of the cane is furnisluMl i)y itidei^-ndent, planters or colouos. To 
these, the factory usually pays 5 ])er cent of t heir cane in sugar — that 
is to say, for 100 tons of cain^ hhey get t h(» price of 5 tons of sugar. 1 n 
some of the larger centrals the ])ayment is based on the percentage of 
sugar extracted, nin(vsixteenths of the ])roduct beting returrn'd to 
the colonos. Tln^y are eith(T paid in cash or cnvlited with the 
amount. 

The growing scarcity of wood and tlie high })nv(^ of coal make it 
more and m()r(» imperatives that- a factory should su})])ly its own fuel. 
Chemists are employed even in the smaller factories, and the losses 
in manufacture, wdiich used to Ix^ considerable, are steadily decreas- 
ing, thanks to Ix^ttcr extraction, crystallizers, and chonieal control. 
This explains the fact, noted under the head of ''Commerce," tliat, 
whihi tlie sugar production since 189S has increased nearly fourfold, 
the production of molasses has remained jjractically slalionary. A 
large amount of tlie juice that under former methods was converted 
into cheap molasses is now c(»nverted into high-priced sugar. The 
sugar industry is one of those fortunate industries in which, with 
proper care, there are ])ractically no waste products. The leaves 
and tops of tli(» cane ver}- nearly suflice, with a little additional 
pastun^ to feed the oxen that haul the cane; the crushed stalks, 
callcMl "bagasse.'" arc^ })a.s^ed at once by a belt conveyor under the 
lioilers, where tlny^ s(>rA'e as fuel for evaporating the juice, and if, 
as is sometimes the case, the bagasse furnishes more fuel than is 
re(juinMl it is stored up for future use. The ashes are icturiK'd lo 
the land as fertilizer. The niolassos is sold as molasses or <lislilled 
into rum, some of it fed to catth'. and lli<' last dregs <»f it are us<mI as 
fertilizer. 

tr<>(;ress in sroAH iNorsruv. 

P>om {ho factories tln^ use of modern methods s})read to the fields. 
Steam plows, electric trains for hauling the cane, mechanical 
unloaders, are now in common use. Many devices have been tried 
to avoid the waste of labor arising from the necessity of loading the 



cane first on ox carts, dumping on tln^ ground at the railway 
switch, and loading again on th(> railway car. but, aside^ from portable 
tracks and light cars, no satisfactory nn^thod has yi^t, been found. 
Tlie for(^most aim at the ])resent time is to incnnise the yield per 
acre. As already noted, this is only 2 tons ]>er a(Te in Porto Rico at 
])res(nit, whereas in Hawaii it is tons. The soil of Ibuvaii is not 
superior lo that of Porto Rico, nor is the cliniat(> mon^ suitable 
for the ])roduction of sugar cane. Tlie diffenMice aris(\s solely from 
the scientilic application of fertilizers, from irrigation, and intensive 
cultivation by the latest methods. That thes(> methods are spread- 
ing in Porto Rico is (^vide^nced by Ww great- incn^ase in th<' imports 
of fertilizers and of irrigation a])pliances. 

In many l>arts of the island irrigation is unn(H'(\ssary, in others 
water can readily b(> ])nm}>ed from adjacent rivers or supplied by 
gravity, but on the southern coast the protracted droughts and the 
scarcity of streams makc^ it necessary for planters to hav(> n^course 
to wells. Each well consists of a seri(\s of })ipes (lriv<Mi into the 
(^artli to ail average^ de])th of 50 feet; suction |)i[>(\s conneM't tin; 
wells, and water is raised to the surface and distributed by nunins of 
pumps drivcMi by steam or gasoline motors. Successful ex])eriments 
hav(s bcM'U made with windmills to utilize the force of the trade 
winds which blow steadily during the dry season, bands whith 
li(^ at an elevation too great to permit of lln^ use of suction ])uni])s 
have hitherto remainetl unculti\ated, but the recent trial of a pump 
forcing water to the surface by com[)resse(l air would seem to have 
solved the problem of irrigation al high h'vels. 

No atteanpt has yet, Ihm'u made to r<'line sugar in Porto Rico, 
although the abundant water ])ower and the cheap and abundant 
labor would s(hmu to offer si)ecial inducf'imails for that ])urpose. 
According to a statement by Willett. ct dray, the centrifugal sugars 
arriving at New York from Porto Mice average fully 9(! degrees 
polarization, and the muscovado sugars 90 degrees. The propor- 
tion of muscovados is about. 5 to 10 p<M* cont of the total r<M-eipts of 
sugar from Porto Pvico. 

The capital invested in tlu' modern sugar industry in Porto Rico 
is mostly American, l)Ut there are alsi> two l^^i-ench and orn^ lielgiau 
company. 

Fortunately, Porto Rico is com])arat ively frei^ from ])arasites and 
insect p<'sts. The cane borer, it is true, is wi(bdy disseminated, 
but tbe re^sulting daniage^ is inconsiderable and is usually contiiUHl 
to wet- lan<ls. The custom of burning off th<' trash after cutting the 
cane is also a great- check to tho pro})agation of ihr borer and otluT 
insects. 

c{)F<"Fi%i'; cn/nin-: wo 'iiiaoi;. 

Th(s relative ])osit ions which coffeM' and sugar have Indd in the 
ex))orts of Porto Pvico since iSlI ha vc \arie(l threat ly. Sugar was 
far in the lead until IS79; from that- year um ii lSS!Mhe two ])rod- 
iicts ran nearly al)reast ; from IS!H) to 1S97 coffee was far idiead (tf 
sugar; but sinco tlien tlio rdal i\«' posit ions of the two have been 
once more completely ro\<'rs('(I. 

The loss of the ])rot«'cted S])anisli an<l Cuban markets, without 
any compensatf)ry irain in the American niark<'l. was not the only 
cause of the enormous <lecline in the coffee industry after 1897. 
Tile cotTee crisis of that and subsefpieiU years was not confined to 
Porto Rico. It atYeeKd t<ialinost t he sameext enl Iba/il, \'enezuela, 
Colombia, and Central Aineri<-a, which certainl\' were not induenced 
by the results of the Spanish-American war. Tlie main can-^ewas 
ov(rproduclion in all the coffee countries, hut esjx'cialK- in lirazil, 
an over{>roduction cause(l by the higli prices that ])re\;iilod from 
isnt) to 1S9(;. Miiny Porto Rican j>lajilers, in order to exiend their 
plantations so as 1(» reap a larger share of the oxpocied j)rotils, 
mortgageil their estal es In^avily. at rates of interest ([uil e commoidy 
as high as 12 ])er ceut. The reaction had set in e\-eii hct'ore the 
American occupatitui. many planters bein^^ unable, h\' reason of 
low prices, to pay the interest on their mort,i:a,Lres. Atlde<l to this 
was the confusion arising from the change iu tlie m(»n(y standard, 
which, while resulting in a virtual increase of wages and of the cost 
of living, was unaccompanied l>y any comj)ensating rise in the 
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price of {'off(M\ The povorc^sl l)low of all, however, was iIk; liiirri- 
can(\ wliieli, t^trikiiig (he tow^n of llaniacao at luidnight on August 
7, 1899, swe[)l westward across tlie centc]' of the island throughout 
August 8. d(\stroyi ng practically all habitations in tlu' center of 
its patli. burying tln^ coffcn^ |)lantations und(^r tlu^ debris of the 
trees planted to shade IIkmu, and drowning (everything in a torrent 
of rain, which was reported in one i)lace as high as 11.5 inches in 
an hour. It was estimated that at h^ast two-thirds of the coffee 
crop was destroyer l. As (lu^ coff(M^ tree tak(\s al)()Ut, live years 
before it begins to b(*ar fruit, it is rather surprising that in the 
fiscal year 1903, oidy four years after tlu^ hurricane, the coff(H^ 
exports liad once more r<'ached 35 million ])ounds, or more than 
fivc^-eighths of lln^ maximum (m record, namely, 58 millions in 
1890, and mort^ than (ive-sevenths of tlie iigur(^ for 1897. In the 
fiscal yc^ar 1905 the exj)orts had again dwindled to h^ss than one- 
half the figure of the fiscal year 1903, but in the fiscal year lOOG 
they had gom^ up to 28 million pounds. 

Much of the coffee land is going back to forest, much is being 
sold for taxes, and ])ro])ably much morc^ wdll be sold b(^for(e condi- 
tions improve. Many planters continm^, in a half-li(nu'ted way, 
to work ])lanfations in wdiich they liavce long ceascnl to hav(^ any 
equity wdiat(^ver, the mortgagiM's j^referring this to actual posses- 
sion, in the hop(^ that times may grow^ bett(^r. All competent 
judges intcvrested in the welfar(^ of tln^ island and of its population 
deplore this (hicay of a once flourishing industry, which furnished 
lat)orof ant^asysort for men, women, and cluddren, in a cool, refresh- 
ing atniosphen^ in the mountainous cent(^r of th(^ island, remark- 
ably frec^ from unln^althy influences and noxious ins(>cts. It is 
doul)ly regrc^tlable Ix'cause it strikes the very region where the 
pur(^ Spanish (dement thriv<^s Ix^st and wIhmx? it predominat(\s more 
than els(^where in the island, far bett(^r than in tin* hot coast lands 
whi(di constitute the sugar area. ( offee is a s<^mifor(\st crop of 
sucli natun^ tliat the soil under it is protcH'tinl. As a soil fix(^r and 
prol«'ctor, with its shelt(^r growth of leguminous trees, it is n(^xt 
best to the forest itscdf; a shade tree can be seh^cted wdiich will 
afford to the coff(M' th(^ nec(\ssary protection and at. the same time 
yield timber. If the j)rice of coffee should be doubled to th(^ 
growler, thousands of acres unlit for other purpos(^s w^ould b<^ con- 
V(Tt(Hl into hundreds of small but i)rosperous farms. 

To a large extent the future of the coffe{^ industry probably lies 
in th(^ adoption of more rational methods of cultivation. At ])res- 
ent tlve yield in Porto Rico is ordy 200 pounds p(^r acr(% whereas in 
Brazil and Java, by improviHl mc^thods, 900 })ounds per acr(^ have 
been obtained. In Brazil tnees have been mad(^ to Ix^ar a crop 
worth picking within two y(^ars aftcT planting; in Porto lUco tlu^y 
take at h^ast five years and oft(^Ti mor(\ which nnnins that during 
that time there is no retuin on tlie capital invest(Hl. 

MODEKN METHODS IN (M)FFEK INDUSTRY. 

The agricultural experiment station at Mayaguez is making 
efforts to introduce modern nu^thods, and is me(^ting with a ready 
response among tlu^ more int(dligent planters. The first aim is to 
secure bett(vr sto(dv. Hitherto th(^ yo^i^i^^' coffeie trees have b(M'n 
obtained almost invaria!)ly from the siH^llings that grew spon- 
taneously in th(> plantations. Thes(^ were ncH^^ssarily the product 
of coff(M' l)eans dro|)p(Hl eitlier befon^ or aftf^r the normal time of 
maturity, and hence almost necessarily infi^rior. It was lln^ sur- 
vival of tlie unfit. (Irowdng up without, any care among the weeds, 
or in the dense sluuh^ of lln^ plantation, tliey were in most cas<'s 
fe(d)le and unhealthy, mere switches with, few halves. Insj(>ad 
of this, the modern method aims to devote f<he utmost care to the 
young plant from its wry stail. All (he vofkn' lands of tlie globe 
are laid under contribution for the most select seed of tlu^ most 
promising varie(ies. This seed is ])lanted in a nursi^ry, where the 
amount of light and liumidi(y are carefull}' regulatt^d, irrigation 
and drainage l)eing matters of daily attention. Of thesc^ se(Hllings 
th(^ scientific grow^n- selcM'ts for (ransplanting none but the most 
vigorous. On the German })lanta(.ions in Guatemala tlue rule is to 
reject all secHllings that do not bear at h'ast ti^n brancln^s or cruces. 



as they are called. These seedlings are next taken up with a 
cubical l>lo(dv of earth adherent to them, and, in the most improved 
plantations, are placed in l)amboo baskets of the requisite size, in 
order to prevent, so far as possil)le, all disturl)ance of the earth 
around the roots. In these baskets they are carried to the planta- 
tion, preferably on a rainy day, and, wliile still in the baskets, 
ar(^ placed in lioles prepared to receive them, thc^ transfer being 
madc^ as quickly as possible, and each plant being watered as soon 
as it is set in its hole, so as to make th(^ soil adhere^ to the roots at 
onc(\ In this way the shock of transj)lanting is reduced to a mini- 
mum and the need of replanting is almost entircdy avoided. Plan- 
tations tlius carefully s(^t out present a uniform growth of vigorous 
tr(M:s, with berries all over them, wdiile those rais(Hl by the old 
method are irregular, wdth ])erries only on the top branches. 

The coffee bush thrives in any part of the island, some vigorous 
specimens having l)een found practically at sea level, wdiile others 
grow on the very summits of the mountains. Experience, how- 
ever, has taught that the highlands are more suitable for coffee. 
Even if this were not thc^ case, the value of the lowlands for the pro- 
duction of sugar would prevent th(^ir being devotcxl to coffee. The 
most famous coffee regions are tlios(3 back of Mayaguez and about 
Lares near the wx^st end of the island. Farther c^ast, the (^xtent of 
the coffee area diminishes, though some coffee is raised close to the 
east coast. The excessive humidity of the nortlu>ast corner, how- 
ever, is a drawback to the operations of a coffei^ ])lantation. The 
question of shade has been much disputed. In Brazil, which fur- 
nishes two-thirds of the world's production, coffee is grown without 
shade, and this is deemed to l><^ one of the factors which enable that 
country to undersell its competitors. In Porto Rico, luxuriant 
coffee bushes are found producing an abundance^ of berries, though 
growing wild wdthout shade; yet planters have hitherto been unani- 
mous in r(^garding shade as necessary in a plantation. The prob- 
ability is, as suggested by O. F. Cook, that tln^ advantage which 
shade trees afford is not so much in the shade as in protection against 
wind and in enriching the soil. These two advantages might i)rob- 
ably Ix^ secured by means which would be less expciiisive than the 
planting of shade trees. 

The coffee tree blooms in Fel)ruary and March, and the fruit is 
gathered in October and Novemlxyr. It is pickcnl off the tree by 
hand and ])laced in baskets or sacks. In this lal)or, men, women, 
and childn^n are employed. It is then taken to i\m factory, where 
it undergoes the process of hulling, wdiich consists in removing the 
fleshy pnlp that incloses the two beans. This is accomplished 
either by the dry way or by the w(^t way, the latter being the more 
modern. In the dry i)roc(\ss the berries are sprc^ad on platforms 
and exposed to th(? sunlight , care being taken to cov(^r them as soon 
as rain thr(>at(^ns. In om^ plantation, near Ad juntas, the berries 
are spread on rolling ]>latforms which can l)e shoved under the house 
wlien necessary. As soon as the berries are dry, they are passed 
through a mill which breaks the dried pulp, leaving the heans free. 
This process is used only by planters who have not money enough 
to invest in machinery. Mod(^rn plantations use the wet process, 
in which the fresh berric^s are placed in a pulping machine, which 
crushes them and removes tlu^ pulp l)y means of washing in water. 

The colfec} is sliii)ped to market in jute bags, which come from 
India, costing (J cents a bag. The same kind of l)ag is also used 
for sugar and cocoanuts. As it does not i)ay to return them, a 
new supply of several million bags is needed every year. It has 
l:)een suggested that jut<^ migh(, be raised in Porto Rico and a local 
industry developed to supply th(^ demand for bags, but it may be 
doubted wdiethcrr Porto Rican lal)or, cheap as it is, could compete 
with the still clu^aper Hindu labor, and whether Porto Rican land 
could be d(n-otcd to this crop wdtli greater profit than may be found 
in other crops. 

TOBACH'O. 

Tobacco is rapidly l)ecoming one of the most important crops of 
Porto Rico, giving employment not only to a large number of field 
laborers but also to a growdng number of factory hands. It is fortu- 
nate that {hv to])acco area is practically coextensive wdth the coffee 
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area, for the lal)()r affected l)y the s^tagnant condition of the coif ee in- 
dustry is thus enabh^d to pass readily to the more prosperous tohacco 
industry. In this way and in others, the AnK^ican occupation 
has introduced a considerably greater diversity into the jx'opk^'s 
employments, enabling tluun to pass from one to tlie other. For- 
merly a labonn^ in a coffee plantation hardly even' moved more than a 
few mih's away from the place wher(^ he was })orn. The j)lant ing and 
harvesting of coff(M' was the only occupation known to him, and if 
that faihnl he w^as ludpless. Now, w^hen the coffee trade languishes, 
he can goto a neigliboring tobacco plantation, and the higli wages 
paid in the ])rosj)('rous sugar industry are even attracting consid- 
erable numbers from the mountains to the lowlands. 

The city of Caguas is tlie center of the main tobacco area. Large 
tracts of land in tlie intx^ior valleys luive l)een cleared for cultivation 
and covered with clieeseclotli, under whicli to1)acco wrapper is 
grown. The cost of this method of cidtivation averages -'j^SOO per 
acre, but the outlay is mor(> than repaid by the increased yield and 
better quality. One company has already i)lanted 250 acres under 
such shelter, and from 1,200 to 2,000 people find employment in 
their field work alone. In former days Porto liican tobacro was 
largely exported to Cuba and tlu^ncc^ sent to the markets as Cuban 
tobacco, being ])assed off as the famous Yuelta Abajo product. This 
practice has entirely ceased. San Juan manufactures all the cigars 
required in tlie island, heaving a litth^ for export. Three factories 
for making cigars have just been erected. These arc^ large, roomy, 
well-lightod and well-ventilated three-story l)uildings, well 
equii)]>ed not oidy for production but also from a sanitary i)()int of 
view. At Ihiyamon an $80,000 cigar factory lias Ixh'u built. At 
Caguas there is a large building devoted to tobacco sorting, drying, 
curing, and packing. It, is intended to have a railway run from tlie 
heart of the Caguas tobacco region to San Juan direct to the wharf 
and unload from the cars to the vessels. ()n(^ company in the fis- 
cal year 190G constructed at various points in the island (> ware- 
houses, in addition to a factory to accommodate u])ward of 2,000 hands. 
During the coming year, apart from the purchase of a large building 
to be remodek>d for the ])urpose of a tobacco fact()r}% it contemplates 
the constructionofG concrete warehouses, 70 l)arns for curing to! )acco, 
and 50 houses for farm hands. The fact, that in theliscal yc^ar !9{)(; 
the exports of cigars to tlieUnted Stat,es amount(Hl to $."5, 0(19, 57(5, or 
86 per cent of the total shipments of tobacco from Porto Pico to 
the United States, illustratos the tendency to manufacture in t]i(^ 
island itself all the tol)acc() produced tli(Te, a tendency readily 
explained by the aliundance of cheap labor and low rent . 

In a climat(> like that of Porto Rico, to])aceo, like almost any other 
crop, may lie jAantod at any time of ilw year, ])ut experience has 
shown that wdntor is the bc^st. Plowing is commenced, if on level 
or slightly rolling land, in August or c^ven July. Aliout a montli 
lat(M- the land is plowed again, and once more in (Jciolx-r. As a 
rule planting is begun early in November, but in some localities it 
may be done at any time from the end of ()ctol)er to tlie end of Feb- 
ruary. The rainfall at that time is less and the temperature is 
lower, but though this delays the growth, it improves the aroma. 
The seed is sown in the seed bcnls about the end of August and in 
forty-five to sixty days the plants are large enough to be transjdanted, 
having about eight leav(^s. It is important to gnuge the time of plant- 
ing so as to avoid excessive rainfall and (^xtreme drought during the 
growing season and also to liav(> the harvesting and curing p(4'iod 
occur in comparatively dry weather. Plants set out in tlie lield 
aliout the beginning of November are ready lor harvesting about 
F(^bruary I, which enables the curing to l)e done in Fc^bruary and 
March, the driest of the y(^ar. 

In the cuhivation of tobacco, as in that of coff(H\ the old methods 
are gradually giving way before the new. The old wooden plow is 
being replaced by iron})lows; instead of taking tlie seed at random 
from suckers, it is rais(Hl from plants specially s(^t out for the i)ur{)ose, 
and new varieties are impori(Ml. Tin* new systein of picking tlie 
leaves for wrappers from the standing plants and drying separately 
from the stalk has given very good resuhs. Wrappers trt^atcnl in 
this way have greatly improv(>d in quality and have )>rought a much 
better price. 



(iTHcs FRcrrs. 

It was estimated that in 1905 tli(M-e were 7,000 acies under culti- 
vation in citrus fruits in Porto Pico, of which about 70 per cent were 
planted in oranges, 25 pcu- cent in grape fruit (poni(do), and 5 per 
cent in lemons. This acreage is continually increasim^, and it is 
thought that in 1900 some 1,500 additional acics of citrus fruit were 
set out. This acreage* has all been set out since the American 
occupation, and although sutlicient time has not yet elapsed for 
th(^ marketing of a full cro]), yet some shipments were madc^ from 
thes(> groves in the winttM^ of 1904-5 whicli reaclunl New York in 
good condition and brought a fair price. This has demonstrated 
that Porto Hican oranges, if intelligently liandled, have the n(>ces- 
sary kee])ing (pialities and wn'll bring good pric(*s. In i)ast years 
shipments were nuuh* of the native oranges gathered from trees 
scattered around, l)ut, they were shaken from the tre<*s, carried to 
the sliij)ping j)oint in ]>askets on pack animals, and iJien ])acked 
promiscuously in boxes and barrels without any attempt at sorting. 
Naturally this fruit arrived at its destination in poor condition and 
required so mucli rehandling and sorting that then^ was very little 
margin for i)rofit, an<l the Porto Rican orange acquii-ed tin* re])utation 
of l)eing a poor sliipper. This l)ad impression, howc^ver, will 1)0 
overcome now that th(> oraiig(*s receive intellig(Mit, treatment from 
the time they are })icked to the time they aw ])ut on board the 
steamer. 

The increase of the fruit industry in Porto Uico may be gathered 
from the fact that up to June 30, I90(), 18 fruit companies had been 
registered in the oflice (^f the secretary of Porto Rico, while on 
June 30, 1905, the number was only I 1. 

The j)resent rate of freight from Porto Kico to New York on a box 
of oranges is about 28 cents, as compared with 35 cents from Cuba 
(and 5(i ("cnts duty), t)8 cents from California, and 72 cents from 
Fh)rida. This allows quite a margin in favor of Porto Kico. The 
two steamshij) comi)anies running between Porto Pico and New 
Yoi'k have given assurance that as soon as the quantity of fruit 
warrants they will make ])rovision for shipping citrus fruits on a 
large scab*. A beginning of such provision has already been made. 

Nursery trees of all kinds can l)e l)ought in Porto Rico at J|^25 a 
hundred; land, according to location, at from $20 to .|100 per acre; 
and unlimited labor can be secmxMl at, from 30 to 50 cents a day. 

oTuivR FiM rrs. 

Pmea/)/>/('S.- Pi uinipple culture has l)een taken up largely by the 
orange growers as a means of deriving some inconn^ while waiting 
for their grovels to come iuio l)earing. When })lanted between the 
rows of trees, about 1,000 i)in(>ap])h* i)lants can \>v set out to the acre 
without interfering with the trees, and wlien planted by themselves 
from 8,000 to 10,000 pin<*s can be set out to tin* acre. The pines 
whicli app(*ar to grow best in Porto Rico are the Red Spanish, the 
Cabezona, tlu^ Pan de Azucar, ami tln^ Smooth Cayenne, lied 
Spanisli is the favorito with the jilanter, as it has shown good k(M'p- 
ing (pialities, and shipments havc^ brought on an average^ of $2.50 
})er crate TIk^ good returns of 1904 resulted in the planting of a 
greatly increased acreage, and it is estimatf^l that at least 1,000,000 
plants were set out in 1905. The climate^ of Porto Rico schmus to be 
t)eculiarly ada{)t<Hl to th(^ raising of pineapples, and careful cultiva- 
tion and a little fertilizing show a corresponding increase in the size 
I of the fruit. Several canning factories are now in o])era,t ioti, and as 
I a good supt)ly oi fruit is assun^l more factories wdll soon be erected. 
I ("oroa?^^(/^.- Aocoanut, trcM^s are scattered all through the island, 
I but grow to best advantage along the coast. The tre(^ is i)articularly 
j thrifty on low ground near the coast wher(^ the water table comes to 
the surface, on soil that is almost worthless for any other purpose. 
W'lu^-e these trees can l)e found in any large number (Jose to some 
slii[)])ing ])oint the cocoanuts can be handled quite profitably. 
There are a few groves on the island now in full l)earing and many 
more are ])eing set out. About 50 ti'ees are planted to the acre, 
producing about 10,000 nuts annually, worth .|150 on shipboard. 
A good crop can Ix^ gatheiXHl at the (^nd of tlu^ s(>venth year with a 
corresponding increase in the yield as the trees become older. The 
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cost of harvesting and loading is about |24 per acre. The trees 
require v(!ry litthM-are from the time they are planted until they 
eoni(^ into full bearing, and land suitable for the purpose can be 
b(night as low as $10 per acre, but the price increases according to 
the proximity to a shipping point. 

Bananas and plantains.— To no other two products do the natives 
ow(^ so much as to the i)anana and plantain, two fruits which nec- 
essarily go together, as tli(^y are hardly distinguishable, except by 
an expert. From playa plain to mountain top, wherever any culti- 
vation has been carried on, the ))eautiful i)lants, of various heights, 
with broad, herbac(H)us heaves, 8 or 10 feet long, are seen. They 
are grown from the suckxTs which appear at the base of large 
trees. In one yc^ar from tlu^ time of planting, the first fruit may be 
gathered. Tlu^ product on rich land is enormous in some cases, as 
much as 60,000 pounds of fruit per acre. Many varieties are grown, 
the ''date" and "apple" being considered l^y the natives the 
choicest. Both bananas and plantains are used to a large extent 
to shade coffee tre(3s, especially the young plants. Bananas l)eing 
free of duty in the United States, Porto Eico would encounter in 
the American markc^t the coinptitition of ("entral America, where 
this industry has l)een developed on an enormous scale by the 
UnitcHl Fruit Com])any, whose steamers take the fruit directly 
to New Orlc^ans, New York, or l^oston. As regards distance, Porto 
Rico would hardly have an appreciable advantage over the Cen- 
tral American ports. As part of general fruit cargoes requiring 
similar treatnu^nt, however, it is probable that Porto Rican bananas 
w^ill shortly appear on the American market. 

Mangoes, aguacaies, andhreadfruil. — The most ])romising fruit tree 
in tlie vicinity of Mayaguez is without exception the mango. The 
trcM's are conspicuous everywhere. Tliey are n(^ver cultivated, 
bul may he found in waste places, and especially in old fence rows, 
wh(^re they wvyq planted years ago as wind-l)reaks. Their greatest 
valu(* is in \hv amount of firewood they produc<\ the top l)eing c\it 
off every year and used for fuel. Twelve of thc^ best varieties of 
India nu-eiviHl at the experimi^nt station have l)een inarched (a 
process of grafting) into large trees, and if this (experiment is succc^ss- 
ful tlui \yvv, may l)ecome a somx'e of large incouu\ 

The aguacat(e grows vigorously all over the island, iind a large 
amount, of magnificent fruit is produced, fully equal to the I^lorida 
product. 

Of t lie breadfruit, ])oth the seed-bearing and the seedless varieties 
are found all over the island. I'he trees are (piick growing, but 
succcM'd best wlien not transplanted. The sticdless variety is ])rop- 
agated from cuttings. 

OTUER A(JIU(UrLTURAL PRODlKrrS. 

Cacao. — (^acao is not grown commercially on the island, ])ut a 
good deal is grown for homc^ use. The climatic con(H(ions for its 
growth nre excellent. Considoring that the neighboring Republic 
of Santo Domingo is fast IxH'oming an important produc(^r of cacao, 
as the West Indian islands of Triniflad and (b-enada liave l)een for 
a good while, and tliat Vc^neziu^la. with a similar <-limat(\ is fiimous 
for tlu^ quality of its cacao, it. would s(H^m that this industry miglit 
be ad vantag(K)Usly substituted tosouK^ (wtent for tliecoffcH' industrj^ 
As manufacturcHl cacao, in various stat(^s of pr(^{)arat ion, })ays duty 
in th(^ United States, varying from 2^ to 5 cents a |)ound, Porto Rico 
woidd in this case (^njoy tho advantage of frei^ access to a prot(H'ted 
market, on concUtion, of coiU"s(\ that the article wer(e manufactured 
on the ishmd, unmaiuifacturc^d cacao Ix^ng on the free list. Tfiis 
manufacture would [)robably enjoy in Poito Rico Xho same ad\'an- 
tages whicli have caused most of the tobacco \o be manufactured 
in the island itsc^lf, and would tluis })e another element tending to 
div(Tsify the (»mj)loyment of tlu^ Porto Rican laborer. As the 
conditions of cacao cultivation differ but little from those of cofffu^ 
cultivation, tlu^ change^ from the one to tlu^ oth(>r could be made 
with little inconvenience. Thc^ rapidly ex[)an(bng market for 
cacao has caused nc^arly all the producing count ri(\s to increase their 
output during the last ten years 100 to 150 p(^r cent, and there is 



; every indication that this prosperity is only the beginning of a larger 
I expansion. Cacao has tlie advantage over coffee and tea in that it is 
! not only a stimulant, but also a food, so that it is preferable from the 
I social standpoint. The increase in imports of raw cacao into the 
United States during the last ten years has been on an average 15.69 
per cent a year. It would seem t.hat in catering to so good a cus- 
tomer Porto Rico might hnd the advantage which she has hitherto 
vainly hoped to reap from the recovery of the coffee industry. 

Cotton. — Cotton was grown in the West Indies long before its 
introduction into the Southern States of the Union. The civil war 
in the United States greatly stimulated the production of cotton in 
Porto Rico, but when this stimulus was removed the cotton exports 
from the island fell to almost nothing. Thanks to the public-spir- 
ited efforts of Messrs. Gandiaand Stubbe, this branch of agriculture 
promises again to assume important proportions. These gentlemen 
have not only distriluited gratis the l)est sea-island cotton seed, but 
have issued pamphlets in Spanish to the farmers, instructing them 
how to obtain the best results, both in the cultivation and harvesting 
of their crops. From 6 ,000 to 10,000 acres were in cultivation in 1904, 
and such conununities as Cainuy and Isal)ela are feeling the benefit 
of it. Sea-island cotton seems to thrive best. During 1904 the 
farmers received from 5 to 7 cents for their cotton. Now that a 
ginning plant has been set up in San Juan, a large export of this 
staple is assured. There is no boll weevil in Porto Rico, and with 
reasonable care its introduction can doubtless be j)revented. 

The worst enemy of cotton in the island is the ordinary cotton 
caterpillar, which can easily be exterminated with Paris green. 
Unfortunately, tlie use of insecticides is almost unknown to the 
planters of the island, and, in fact, it is difFicult to get a supply of 
Paris green outsid(^ of San Juan. As a result, whole cotton fields 
have been devastated. B(^fore any market can h^ obtaiiKnl in this 
industry, tli(^rc»for(\ tlu* farimn-s will have to learn the use of insecti- 
cides and also of f(^rtilizers, for t hesc^ an^ an essential factor in cotton 
cultivation on the sea islands of South Carolina and Ceorgia. 

Fiber plants. -Tlie insular governnuMit. has decidcnl to take up 
tli(^ growing of sisal on a comiiK^rcial scale, S(^tting out 100,000 plants 
under the direction of the agricailtural experiment station. As the 
imports of this article into tln^ United States ar(^ now 15 million 
dollars a year, this product would find an unlimited market, l)ut 
would have to compete Avitli the Yucatan sisal, which is admitted 
frcM'. Sisal will grow on very poor land, but in ordc^r to secure a 
profit one machine has to handle; tin; product of a large area, and it 
may be doul)ted whether ther(^ is enough poor land in Porto Rico 
to warrant extensive invi^stments in this direction. Land that 
sells for $100 to |200 an acre is too valua])l(> for so cliea}) a product 
as sisal. Experiments are bcdng mad(^ with other lib("r plants, ])ut 
they will probably be found subject to tlu* samc^ limitation. It has 
been suggestenl that (^ul(d)ra Island, wliidi seems fit for little else, 
might b(^ made the home of an extensive sisal industry. 

The insidar gov(^rnment is considering tlu^ advisability of import- 
ing from Panama and Colom])ia the ji|)a japa lil)(^r i)lant used in the 
manufacture of Panama hats. The hat-making industry gives 
(employment to many women in Porto Rico, who use for this pur- 
pos<* (nther the imported fiber from Panama and Colombia or the 
split, loaves of the nativ(^ palm. This is a healthy home industry, 
wliich might doubtless be ext^^nded if an abundant supply of 
material were ready at hand. Factories for the manufacture of 
Panama hats have b(H>n established in thnn' towns. 

Other regetal)lcs. — Exp(»rim(»nts havc^ Ikm'u made with sugar beets, 
in the hope that some soils on the south side of the island, which are 
so alkaline* that sugar can(> will not grow on them, may l)e made to 
grow sugar }){mMs, which will r(Mn()v<* tlu* alkali, so that these soils 
may liltimatc^y produce* cane- 
Porto Kico imports antuially large* epiantitie*s of rice*. It is thought 
that me)st e)f this can be* raise*d on the* sugar lands ale)ng the (*e)ast, 
wlu're* irrigatie)n is easily applied, anel whe*re a re>tatiem e)f crops will 
se)e)n be* ne*e'eleel to allow the* soil to rocuperate. 

Ce)nsiele*rable attention has late*ly l)e*on given to the yautia, which 
ranks third among the root crops of Porto Rico, next to the sweet 
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potato and yam, and because of its high productiveness, facility of 
culture, and adaptability it is in many respects superior to either 
of the crops named. With 10,000 plants x>er acre, 10 to 15 tons of 
tubers are obtained per acre, to which may be added 5 to 8 tons of 
root stock, used for the table, as a source or starch, or as stock feed. 

As the mulberry grows vigorously all over the island, the experi- 
ments in silkworm culture now in progress look very promising. 
The large amount of cheap labor, especially of women and children, 
which tlie island affords indicates that this industry, which is 
essentially domestic and can be carried on in conjunction with other 
farm work, would be X)articularly appropriate to Porto Ricx). 

The culture of the grape was discouraged in Spanish days, lest it 
compete with the wines of Spain. Experiments have shown that 
the product of the Porto Kican grape is equal to the best. 

WINTUR MARKET FOR PORTO RICAN PRODUCTS. 

Four million dollars' worth of Aa^getables were imported into the 
United States in the fiscal year 1905, most of them subject to high 
duty. With its mild climate and in the absence of any tariff barrier, 
Porto Rico ought to be able to supply a large part of tliis demand, 
especially fresh vegetables for the wintc^r market, which, with prop(^r 
care, could readily be laid down in New York in good condition six 
days after leaving the held in Porto Rico. Hitherto the vegelabh^s 
appearing on the Porto Rican markets have ])een of inferior (pialit y. 
but experiments conducted at the Mayagu(v. Agricultural Staliou 
have proved that this is due simply to im])erfect methods of culti- 
vation, and that, when th(^ })roper methods are uschI, many of th(> 
vegetables grown in the United States can be raised witli (Mpial 
perfection in Porto Rico. Bulletin No. 7 of that stnlion, by 11. ('. 
Henricksen, which may be o])tained l)y applying to th(^ Utiitcnl 
Stat(>s De])artm(nit of Agriculture, gives directions for v(\getabh^ 
growing in Porto Rico and enunnniites the crops that luive given (Ik^ 
best results. Among tliese ar(^ beans, IxhHs, carrots, chard, chayole, 
collards, cr(\ss, cucumbers, eggplants, liorse-radish, kale, kohlrabi. 
leek, lettuce, lleren, muskmelons, mustard, okra, oiuons, parsk^y. 
parsnips, peas, peppers, radishes, pumpkins, squasJies, tomatocvs. and 
watc^rmelcms. It is thought alsotliat asparagus and cdery might do 
well under proper care. In the case of wat{n-meh)ns, it is suggested 
that in spring and (^arly summer, l)efore this vegetable can be ob- 
taincMl anywh(T(^ els(\, the Porto Rican article might obtain good 
prices. The grc^at advantage of th<^ Porto Rican farmer in this 
respect would he that lie is practically indepcnident of the seasons, 
being a])]e to raise almost any crop at the vei"y moment when it 
brings the Ix^st price. Another great advantage is tlie abundanc(> 
of wat(^r for irrigation almost everywhere on the island. 

STOCK RAISING. 

The cattle industry has always held a promincuit plac(^ in the 
island, and Porto Rican cattle have h)iig b(>en famous among its ex- 
ports to the W(\st Indies and Central and South America. The great 
size and line appearance of the native cattle attracted the at tc^nt ion 
of the Americans at the time of occMipation. Ox teams do practi- 
cally all the hauling over the ])rimitiv(^ roads of ihi^ interior and a 
good deal of it even over the macadamized roads. A large amount 
of merchandis(^ is in this way carricnl over the San .luan-Ponce 
military road, and owing to (lie easy graders of tlie road and to th(^ 
strength and endurance of the catth^ tliis form of transportation is 
much more expeditious than would s(M'm ])ossil>le. ()x(>n also do 
most of tlie plowing and hauling on the plantations. Their brcHnling 
is almost a lun^essary complenn^nt of the sugar industry, as the heaves 
and tops of the cane sufUcc^ to ioed them, tlius furnishing th(^ motive 
power for hauling and incidentally a supj)ly of meat for the laborers 
and an article of export. 

The native horse, though small, does a surprising amount of work. 
Owing to his sure-footedness and comforta})le gait, hv. makes a 
capital mount. 

Since the American occupation, efforts have been made to im- 
prove both cattle and horses, tlie former in regard to early maturity 



and milk production, t Ik^ latter in regard to size and healthfulness, 
a great many of th(^ native horses })(ung unsound, probably owing 
to long-continued inbrecnling. Sheep do not seem to thrive on this 
warm and humid island, but goats, swine, and poultry do very well. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The question of fertilizers is a sii])j{M't of growing importance and 
receives ever increasing attention both from tlui insular govc^rn- 
ment and from the [)iiblic. As stated (dsewhere, many lands on the 
island, owing to long continued cultivation without artilicial assist- 
ance and without rotation of cro})s, are in th(^ exhausted condition 
called ''ruinate," and are now either entirely waste or at most, us(?d 
for pasture. Even lands wdiich are still fairly fertile can ])v made 
to yield much larger crops by the aid of fertiliz(n-s. Tlu^y have 
been tried on sonu^ sugar plantations with such signal success tliat 
planters no longi^r hesitate^ to spend mom^y to renovate their soils. 
In the pineap])le and citrus-fruit: industry, large amounts of f(?rtiU- 
zers are now used, and a f(^rtilizer factory would have a good open- 
ing. Circular No. (> of the Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at Tvtayaguez, l^y I). W. ^lay, special agent in charg<^ of tlie 
station, contains a very instructive ac(M)unt of the fertilizers avail- 
able^ in Porto Rico and of the b(\'^t methods (^f applying th(\'^(^ as well 
as imported f(^rtiliz(,Ts. 

Th(^ rapid increase in tln^ use of fertiliz(^rs is shown in. tlie follow- 
ing taV)lo: 

Imports of 1'eutilizers into Poirro Rico, 1901--190(). 
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Th(^ island itsolf contains a vast store of fertiliz(M' in the bat guano 
deposits in the iniiumerable caves with whi<li the limestom^ region 
is honeycombed. An analysis of that guano gave the following 
results: 

\\\r^sis or P) VT (JiANo from Pohto Rico. 
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In many caves tliis guano covers the floor to a depth of several 
feet. In some localiti(^s it is hauled out and delivered for $3 a ton. 

Marl and phosphate rock are found in many parts of the island, 
but little is mined. 

A concession to work ihv })hospliate deposits of Mona Island, in 
Mona Passage, west, of the mainland of Porto Rico, has Ixm'ii granted 
to Messrs. Porrata-Doria and (ontreras. The follo\^•ing statements 
are condenscHl from an account of thc^se deposits courteously fur- 
nished by S(Mlor Don Miguel d(^ Porrata-Doria, of Ponce: 

Mona Island is situated 42 niih^s from Porto Rico, in the channel 
between it and Santo Domingo. It rises from th(^ sea like a fortress, 
with high, p(M'})eiidiculaT cliffs, and is encircled by a coral reef, 
which makes it inaccessil)le except to small vessels. No vegeta- 
tion, exc(^pt <Teej)i ng, thorny plants, is found on its summit. The 
island consists of limestone, containing traces of iron, magnesia, 
and aluminium. The entire limestone mass is honeycombed with 
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caves, with nunieroiis openingB on the face of the cliffs, the interior 
being fiUed with stalactites and stalagmites. These caves contain 
the phosphate, jjrobably due to the accumulated droppings of sea 
birds. It occurs in two forms, as a fine pow^d(^r and in compact 
masses- The percentage of tribasic calcium phosphate in the guano 
varies between 59 and 63 per cent. In order to facilitate extraction, 
passages have been cut through the partitions between some of the 
caves, so as to enable the matc^rial to be passed out through a single 
opening. In 22 caves (explored by Davoine in 1887, 460,000 tons of 
guano are said to t^e avaihible. 

Don Miguel de Porrata-Doria also hokls thc^ concession to work 
the phosphate deposils on the ishmd of Caja (h' Muertos, G miles 
southeast of the port of ronc(\ That island measiu'es about 2 miles 
east and west and 1 inih^ north and south. The deposits consist of 
calcium phosphate in th(* state of powder and of phosphatic rock. 
Thus far only 4(10 tons have l)e(^n (exported, which were shipped to 
Hamburg in tlie ]>ark Paquita; but 140,000 tons are said to be 
available. 

To guarantee the quality of fertilizers, the legislative assembly 
of Porto Rico in 1905 passed an act to regulate the registration and 
inspection of commercial fertilizers and (diemicals in Porto Rico. 
This law makes it a misdemeanor to scdl or offc^r for sale in this 
island any fertilizer or fertilizer material which does not conform 
to the formula given on tin? tag attached to the package. 

LAW FOR PR()TECTK)N OF PLANTS. 

Anotlier important law was passed V)y the legislature in the same 
year to ])revent the importation of plant diseases or of inscM'ts 
harmful to phints. This law pr()vi(h\s that no shipments by which 
such pests might be carried, in particidar no coffee tree or part 
thereof, no citrus plant or cutting, and no cotton seed or cotton 
lint, shall Ix^ brought into the island without having a-ttached 
thereto a certificate l)y an oflicial entomologist stating that the 
articles arc^ free from disease. In the case of cotton, the certificate 
must stat(\ mor(M)V(^r, that the shipment originated in a locality 
where the boll weevil did not exist. 

AGRICIILTITRAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Much of the n^cent })r()gress of agriculture is (hie to tlie agricul- 
tural ex])eriment statiou maintained by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agricultun^ at Mayaguez. It comprises 2.35 acres, locat(Ml 
immediately nortli of tlie city. Possession was given in June 
and the station was remov(Hl from Rio Picnlras to the new site in 
Septeml)er, 1902. In addition, arrangements wc^e made with 
the ''La Carmelita'' coffee estate near Poncc% situated at an 
altitude of 1,500 fe<4., for experiments in coffee cultur(\, under 
the dircK'tiou of Mr. J. \\\ Van lieenlioff, the manager of that planta- 
tion. Th(> experimc^nts at tlu^ latter l>lace consist in (1) the intro- 
duction of new vari(>ties of coffee, (2) tlie s(4ection of varieties of 
desirable c[iialities for tlu^ market of tlu^ United States and distri- 
bution and reproduction of the same, and (3) the improvement of 
Porto Rican coffee ])y different methods of cultivation and by cross- 
breeding with other desirable varieti(>s. By June 30, 1905, 2,209 
Porto Rican trees had been planted. At Mayaguez station its(4f, 
similar experiments are l)einginade, including distance in planting, 
method of ])lanting, density (vf shade, and uscM)f fertilizers. Uitrus 
fruits, cacao, and rul)l>er trees have been planted. S(*veral tons of 
the best seed of sea-island cotton, rec(4ved from the I^nit(Kl States 
De])artment of Agriculture, have been distribut<Hl. and experiments 
in tlie growing of sea-island and Egyptian cotton are in progress. 
Hard-wood trees have been plante(l. As there ar(^ many (iher 
plants growing wild on tln^ island, exi)eriments are b(4ng made 
with a machine for extracting tiie fiber. Uonsideral)le attention 
has l)een devoted to pineapph\s, of which 26 varieties ar(^ grown at 
the station. A division of animal industry has ]>een addcnl. Cir- 
culars and bulletins, printed both in Unglish and in Si)anish, deal- 
ing with the cultivation of different crops and control of insect 
pests, are sent to all making application therefor. 



FORESTS. 

The forest conditions of Porto Rico have been studied by Mr. 
R. T. Ilill, from whose report (United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Forestry, Bulletin No. 25) most of the following 
data were taken. 

The island, although wooded in the sense that it is still dotted by 
many beautiful trees, is largely deforested from a commercial point 
of view. At the time of its discovery it was doubtless covered 
by forests of many species of trees, but these forests can hardly 
be said to exist at present, except in the summit })ortion of El 
Yunque, in the Sierra Uuquillo, near the northeast corner, where 
there are about 8 square miles of virgin forest. A few insignificant 
patches of culled forest also occur in the central and northwestern 
portions of tlu^ island. With a population of a million living on 
3,435 square miles, or 277 to the square mile, the existence^ of exten- 
sive forests is j^ractically impossil)le under presc^nt conditions of 
agriculture. There can l)e no doubt, however, that certain less 
])roductive areas, now largely lying idle, could be devoted to forest 
culture with decided benefit to the entire^ population. 

So far as now understood, th(^ island i)res(ints two strongly marked 
and contrasting zones of vegetation. One includes tln^ whole of 
the mountains and north coast region and the other is the foothill 
country of the south coast. The first is a region of great and con- 
stant humidity, high altitudes, and stiff clay soils; the other a 
region of dry calcareous soils, seasonal aridity, and low^ altitude. 
The transition betwc^m these vegetal zones is very al)rupt. It is 
true that the rainfall is less on the south, but there is also an immense 
difference in the capacity of the two geologic soils for retaining 
moisture and for root penetration, the clay soils being always satu- 
rated, while the limestone soils are porous and dry. 

There is a milder temperature and a greater constancy of moisture 
on the highlands tlian in the lowlands, while on the latter there are 
occasional periods of drought. Accordingly, the mountains are 
constantly clad with fresh verdure, consisting of cultivated trees 
and of such remnants of the primitive flora as have escaped destruc- 
tion l)y man, while the flora of the border rc^gion has at times a dry 
and y(41ow aspect. 

The general growth of the mountain region consists of deciduous 
trees of many species, freely intermingled with shrub and grass, 
and, above 1,000 feet, with tree ferns. In some places the under- 
growth is made up largely of ferns of numerous species, many of 
which are so tall and dense of growth as to constitute a veritable 
jungle. 

Much of the mountain landscape is now occupied by cultivated 
crops of coffee, tobacco, fruit trees, shrubs, etc., broken by pas- 
tures of Para and Guinea grass, which constitute the staple forage 
of th(^ island. There are many large cultivated shrubs and bushes, 
attaining thc^ sizc^ of a peach tree, which givc^ an aspect of primeval 
wildness to lands which are nnilly the most highly cultivated. It 
is often difficult to convince a strang(T that lie is in a coffee plan- 
tation and not in a jungle, until a in^Q can be found full of the 
bright red berries which distinguish the coffee plant. The trees 
used for shade in coffee plantations arc^ for the most part not native 
grown but have be(Mi purposely planted. Those most generally 
used for this purpose are the guava, bucare, guama, and inaga. 
They grow so rapidly that by the time the coffe(^ bush reaches 
maturity, at the end of seven years, they are tall for(^st trees, giving 
a dense shad(\ 

The foothill country of the south coast was also at one time 
covered with dense forests, but is .now even more thoroughly 
deforested than tlie mountains. Though a few species of trees 
are common to the two r(\gions, tin* contrast between the flora of 
the mountains and that of the foothills is marked. The latter is 
largely of a low, shrubby, thorny, leguminous, acacia-like type, 
with compound leaves and thorny trunks or stems co\'ered l)y 
Tillandsia (Spanish moss), and largc4y of the type of growth known 
in the United States as cha})arral. In the dry season this flora 
produces a brownish landscape, as distinguished from the evergreen 
of the mountain region. 
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The limestone summits of the hills west of Yauco arc covered 
by a remarkable growth of chaparral, including tree cactus, among 
which are organ-pipe^ forms reseml)ling those of the California 
deserts and the trcn^ opuntias of Mexico, accompanied by thorny 
brush, the whole draped by the epiphytic moss (Tillandsia). 

USEFUL TREES. 

The following Porto Rican trees are used by man: 

For iimbcr and furl. — Algarrobo (pata de caba), ausubo, capa 
blanca, caj)a prieta, laurel sabino, laurel bianco, guayacan, ucar 
(ucare or jucare), espeju(do, moca, maricao, mauricio, ortegon, 
tachuelo, cedro, cojoba, aceitillo, guaraguao, maga, yaiti, palo 
santo, tortuguillo, zerrezuela, guayarote, higuereta, tabanuco, mora, 
hueso, hachucdo, ' ' ileucedran." 

For cordage. — Mahagua, a tall malvaceous })ush. 

For dyeing and tanning. — Moca, brasilete, achiote, granaddlo, 
maricao, dividivi, mora, gengibrillo, camasey, vijao, mangle. 

Resinous trees. — Tabanuco, pajuil, algarrobo, mamey, inasa, 
cupey, maria, guayaco. 

Forest trees yielding fr aits. — Pina, nispero (medlar tree), mango, 
guanabana, cocotero, aguacate, naranjo, jacana, mamey. 

Fifteen speciinens of Porto llican woods were examined in the 
United States 13ureau of Forestry. Nine of them — namely, mora, 
guayacan, hueso, ausiilx), ucare negro, pata de calxi, ucare blanca, 
hacliuelo, and algarrobo — were found to l)e very hard, close grained, 
and heavy, varying from GO to 70.8 pounds per cu]:>ic foot. The 
wood fibers are strongly interlaced (' 'crossgraincKl^'), giving a 
''tough," unch^avable cliaracter to the wood. Mora, guay can, 
hueso, and ucare l)lanca show a tendency to check and warp in 
seasoning, while the otliers maintain good form in drying out. 
The tendency to warp in tlie former, liowever, do(^s not appear to 
impair their usefulness for certain purposes. All are (^apal)le of 
high polish and re({uire but little ''idling." 

Ausubo, ucare negro, pata de caba, hachuelo, and algarrobo are 
eminently cabinet woods of great value and attractiveness, while 
mora and ucare bhmca are less attractive for this purpose, ])ut may 
have limited use. Guayacan and ausulK) are (^specially adapted 
for small turnery, tool handles, etc., wIktc great hardness and 
wearing qualities are needed. Pata de caba and algarrobo closely 
resemble the rosewoods of commerce. With a permaiK^nt black 
stain, ucare negro and liacliuelo are useful sid)stitutes for el)ony. 
Ausul)o is similar in appearance and a good substitute for tlu^ valu- 
able "coccobola" (coccoloba), so much imitated l)y inferior woods. 

The remainder of the 15 speciuiens, namely, laurel sabino, cedro, 
capa l)lanca, capa ])rit;ta, guaraguao, and maga, are characteristic- 
ally lighter, softer, and coarser grained than tln^ 9 species above 
nientione(L All, however, with the exception of laurel sal)ino, 
are attractive in grain and suitable for iinishing woods. 

Guayacan resembles Guajaciuii officinale, and is ])r<)])ably (r. 
sanctum. It is exceedingly hard, brittle, and difllcult to cut. It 
grows in comparative abundance in the entire mountain chain and 
on the southern coast of the island, producing a wood wliicli is 
very solid and r(\sistant. On this account it is much sought after 
in the shipyards for Idocks and pulleys, for spokes and tires, and 
many other things which require great strength. 

Ausubo is the chief antl most used timber on the island, IxMug 
noted for its great durability. It somewhat rese^mbles a fme-graiiKMl 
teak. It is used in the making of wagon spokes, whicli are tnrne<l 
out by machinery in Ponce. It is close graincnl and l)eaut iful in 
color, and should be utilizecl for vc^ieering; it would make most 
exccdl en t f u rni ture . 

Pata (le caba and algarrobo ar(^ either the same or closcdy related 
species. The color of tln^ir Avood is a rich blackish })rown, irn^g- 
ularly mottled, and streaked with areas of pal(* reddisli brown; 
sai)wood light brown. Wood tib(^rs strongly interlaced, giving 
smootluHl surfac(^ a "curled'' appearance. Very attractive cabinet 
woods. Ilesc^mble forms of mesquite, esp(M'ially' Frosopis odorata. 

Maga is a wood of rich chocolate-] )rown color. Quarter and radi- 
ally cut medullary rays have a satiny appearance. The rich color 



and attractive grain of this wood should make it valuable for cabinet- 
work. 

The four best timber trees of Porto PJco are tlie tabanuco, laurel 
sabino, ausubo, and guaraguao. Of tln^se the ausubo is the scarcest 
and most liable to early exhaustion, its natural reproduction being 
only fair. Next in order is laurel sabino, not so scarce, and repro- 
ducing itself wherever possible. Guaraguao comes next, in con- 
siderable abundance, with fairly good reproduction; and, fmally, 
tabanuco, which is plentiful and reproduces freely. The last 
named is one of the finest, if not the finest. trcM' for logging to l)e 
found in Porto Rico, owing to the straightness of its bole, freedom 
from lower limbs, and gradual taper. Trees 5 feet in diamet«n*, 
rising to a Insight of 50 feet without a limb, are n;)t uncommon. 
The wood is not durable if expostnl to tlu^ weather, but is used for 
floor boards, ceiling, etc. A lumber dealer in Nc>w York placM's it 
in the same class comuK^rcially with yellow poplar, but its grain is 
much handsouKT and it admits of a much finer })()lish. Tlu^ fact 
that it grows W(41 in close, purc^ stand is a great advantage from a 
lumbering standpoint. In many parts of tlu* island it would not 
be difllcult to cr(^ate within a short tim(^ large arenas of pui'e tabanuco. 
In addition to timlxM-, this trcH' yields an imnn^nse quantity of gum, 
extensively used by the natives for candles and torches. If a 
profitable use could be found for this gum, enormous quantities 
could be easily and cliea|)ly collected. 

Pabns are })(nbai)s the most us(^ful of trees to the Porto Hicaii 
nativ(% as they furnish food, clothing, shelter, and utensils. The 
I>alm leaves an* largely us(h1 for roofing ])in'poses and for tin* sides 
of houses. 

The moriche j)alm {('oeos niaan(ia) grows in (hunp, marehy soil 
from sea level to an altitude of 5)00 feet. Its fiiiit is used for food, 
both ripe and unri])e, the leavos for thatch, tlu^ ])ith of the upper 
portion is used for making bread, and the sweet juice (extracted 
from the up])er ])c)rtion of the trunk mak(^s a ])leasant drink. 

The yagua or cal)l)age palm has a Ih^xible and very durable l)ark, 
used to cover houses and to make partitions; also for boxes to store 
clothing or to transi)ort rice and coffee. 

The royal palm, tlu^ coyurc^ palm, and the corozo ])afm furnish 
fruit wdiich is largely used for fatteiring swine. 

The cocoa ])alm is found in gri^at numbers on the ])lains and coasts 
and is a i)rontal>le ])lant for cultivation. The external sheath of 
the cocoanut consists of filxM^s uschI for cordage and for calking ves- 
sels. A fine oil is uukU* from the meat of the cocoanut, which is 
used for lighting and cooking. The trunks of the trees furnish the 
best palm boards for hous(\s. 

Hardly less useful than tlu^ i)alms is th<» band)oo, which may b(; 
seen growing everywhere. Its stem is used for fence posts, t(de- 
grai)h pok^s, and in tfn^ construction of houses. Tlie iiulividual 
joints are also usc^d for utensils and ilowcrpols. 

The principal use of worxls on the island at ])r('sent is in tln^ con- 
struction of the heavy two-wluM'led ox carts, which, n(>xt to pack 
animals, are the most, general means of ti'ansportat ion. These carts 
have large wheels with massive hubs, sjjokes, and fellies, and are 
tired with iron, "ilu'se wIhm'Is, th(* wood for which costs $20 p(^r])air, 
have almost the rigidity a,nd durability of iron, and u|)()n any roads 
not as bad as those of Porto Ilico would be |)ract ically in(l(\struct,ibl(\ 
The hubs are made of guayacan, the spokes of ausubo, and the 
fellies of mora. Tliey are made by hand in every city and villag(\ 
aiul the ])rinci])al stocks of lumber are those stored for their manu- 
facture. In view of the rapid extension of niaca(himi/e(l roads over 
the island, it is ])robable that thes<' earts will soon be a tiling of tlie 
])ast, and the beautiful woods now used in their eoiisf met ion may be 
devoted to uses in which th(ur fine (pialities will Ix' morea|)preciated. 

CONDITIOXS FOR, RE FOR ESTIN ( ! . 

Porto Rico presents an interesting held for the practice of cco- 
nonne forestry. The climate, geologic structure, an<l soils are all well 
adapted to the growth of tr(M\<, and the forest (piestion on this 
island is that of reforesting a deforest (m1 region. Manv l)ar(* moun- 
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tain slopes and suminits which have been a]>andone(l as aj^ricul- 
tiiral hind couhl be quickly reforested in this land of rapid growth. 
This would 1)0 |)rofitabl(^ even for fuel, considering the high prices 
of that article on the island. The rough limestone hills of the south 
coast are well adapted to the cultivation of logwood and fustic, 
which hav(^ been introduced into so many of tln^ West Indian islands 
and now practically run wild. 

A fair start toward a better administration of the timber rt^sources 
of the island has been made in tli(^ establishment of the Lucpiillo 
Forest Reserve by Presidential proclamation of January 17, 1903. 
The reserve embraces about (35,950 acres, of which possibly 30 per 
cent is government land, unclaimed by private^ owiK^rs. The 
amount of Federal for(^st land is estimati'd at 20,000 acres. The 
forest area extends considerably l)eyond the limits of the r(^serve, 
and it is proposed to have the additional tracts of forest eventually 
includ(Ml in tlu^ reserve. The central ])ortion of the rc^serve is so 
rugged and mountainous that it is rc^ported to be a j)ractically 
unexplored, virgin, tropical wihhTiiess. It includes tlie highest 
peak on the island, called El Yunque (the anvil), whose height is 
probably not more than 3,300 fe(^t, though it has bcnm reported to 
be as higli as 4,987 feet. The Luquillo range, of which that peak is 
the culminating point, is the w(^tt(^st spot on the island. In 1902 
the rainfall at La Perla, the oidy metcMirologic station within the 
reserve, was 140,75 inches. On tlie top of El Yunqu(% twelve hours 
without rain is an (^xcc^ption, and therc^ the annual record would 
d()ul)tless be mucli higher. Even at La Pc^rla, 500 feet above sea 
level, thc^re are f(^w nights in Ihc^ }'ear when no rain falls. 

With such an a])undanc(^ of moisture, and a mean annual tem- 
pc^rature of 77.8^ F., the Luqudlo r(\serve ])r(^sents id(>al conditions 
for Inxuriant forest growth. To these must })e a(hhHl the abundance 
of water power in the mnltitu<h^ of streams of high grach? and large 
volume, })resen1ing singularly advantag(M)us ('(rndilions for the com- 
mercial utilization of forest products. Oiu^ drawl)ack is the con- 
stant trade wind, which stunts and distorts the trec^s in exposed 
situations, so that, above 2,000 feet such places are cov(^nMl l)y little 
more tlian brush. In slu4ter(Ml lo<'aJiti(^s and at lower altitud(\s, 
how(^v(M", \ho constant, lu^at and the ajjundant moisture produce 
their natural eff(>ct of a torest vegetation of tro])ica1 luxuriance. It 
is safe to say that, as sf>on as means of trarii^portat ion I)av(^ l)een pro- 
vided in good macadamized roads, tlu^ Lu(juino Invrc^st Ues(TV(* will 
amply repay its cost of maintenance, whih' at, the same time afford- 
ing to s(weral cit i(^s nvnv by th(> Ixxm of an abundant water supply 
of crystal ])urit.y, un})olhited l)y the s()urc(\s of contamination which 
turn so many otlier Porto Ilican streams int,o carri<'rs of disease. 

The natural outlet for tlie reserv(% wdien land transportation shall 
have IxM'n provident for, will prol)ably be thc^ liar])or of liahia Honda, 
south of r'ajarrlo and noar the village of ('(Mba, onc^ of the finest 
harbors in Porto Rico, though at present wholly iuidev(4oj)ed. It 
is landlockcMl, deep and saf<\ and only half as far from the <:*enter of 
the for(\st ar(^a as San Juan. 

FISHERIES. 

Tlu^ fisheries of Porto Pico wcn^ made iho subject of a careful 
study by the Unit(Ml Stat(\s Commission of Fish and Fisheri(\s (now 
Pureau of Fislieries), a ])arty in charge of Prof. P. W. Eveiniann 
being sent to th(^ island in DeeomlxM-, 1898, and remaining there till 
tlie latt(T part of February, 1899. I'he results W(^re pid)lislied in 
1900. 

Th(? status of tile tnarim^ lishoi-ics of I*orto Pico is d(4('rniined l)y 
one salient fact- the island has hnrdl\' any shallow water on its 
coasts. Practically all ihi^. woiLFs iisluM-ies are confined to depths 
less than (KK) f(H4. Tlie great fishing grounds, sucli as tlie Dogger 
Pank'in the North Sea and the Ihmks of Xewfoundland, are in very 
shallow water. In Porto Rico the (JOO-foot lim^ lies close to the 
shore, particularly on the north and south sides. On th(^ north a 
depth of 3,000 fathoms is soon found, and a little farth(>r out, less 
than 100 miles offshore, is the " Prowns()n Deep, ' ' one of the deepest 



hoh^s on the globe, where soundings of 4,561 fathoms hav(^ l)een 
taken. On the east and west ends the narrow shelf fringing the 
island stretches across to Haiti and to the islands to the east, but 
even there the depth is consideral)le, 700 fathoms having l)een found 
on th<? east and 060 fathoms in Mona Passage on the west. More- 
over ther(> are sc^arcely any banks or shoals. Probably the only 
ones arci in Mona Passage, and thc^se are of uncertain depth and loca- 
tion. With the ex(>eption of San Juan, Guanica, and Jol)os harbors 
on Porto Rico, and Ensenada Honda off Culebra Island, tln^ entire 
coast is exposed, not only to frequent storms but to the strength of 
the trade; winds, and for a part at least of every y(^ar, or even of every 
day, there is a h(^avy surf which beats against the rocky shores or 
swashes back and forth in(M\ssantly on the sandy beaches, holding 
detached objects — rocks, sticks, or animals— at its nn^rcy. 

As a result, l)rackish-water, free-swimming, shallow-water, and 
surface-swimming fishes are notably al)sent, while there; are many 
blennies and gobies living in, under, or among the rocks and in the 
reefs; go])ies, chyetodonts, and the like, in the tide pools or in holes 
in the rocks along the shore, and scaroids and blennies among the 
algjc. Among free-swdmming fishes as a rule only those speci(\s are 
well repn^sented wdiich live at sufficient depths to prevent their 
being seriously disturbed by tho constant swashing along the shore. 
Among mollusks, there is a great preponderance of those species 
which, such as gasteropods, can cling to rocks, or Avhich either l)ur- 
row into rocks or live^ among their inte^rstices. Bivalve shells are 
rare, excerpting those which either live in e)r burrow in the coral 
rocks or sand. Starfishes and sea urchins, exc(^pt those species 
which liv<^ in e)r uneler rocks or among the^ branching corals, are very 
rare, and such other animals as lie (^x])()seHl on the l)ottom, or which 
have ne) speeaal nie'ans of maintaining theur position, are pe)orly 
represented e)r e'litirely al)sent. In she)rt, all the; shore species, ne)t 
einly e)f fishes but of all other groui)s, are the)se which have l)een 
able te) maintain themselves either by he)leling to some'thing, by 
burre>wing e)r crawling into the roe'ks, by living in ])r()tected ne)oks 
and ce)rne^rs along the she)re, l)y living in patclies e)f alga^, by bur- 
re)wing in the sand, or by elarting int'> prote^ctenl places when the 
surf beK'e)m(\s te)e) stre)ng. 

Tin; peculiar physical conditie)ns just de^scribed also acce)unt fe)r 
the scare'ity of marine mammals and re^ptile^s, and for the apparent 
absence e)f comme'rcial spongers. The' e)idy marine^ mammal known 
from Pe)rte) Rice) is the manatee, and it is e)f ve^ry rare' ex'currence, 
owing, no de)ubt, to the absence^ of bre)ael sluggish rivers in which it 
fmels its fave)rite' envire)nnie'nt. Turtle's are^ alse^ uncomnie)n. The 
speM'ie'S re'presenteMl are' saiel to be' the* hawksbill anel green turtle, 
which are' rare', excerpt at the' e'ast end. The' scarcity e)f turtles is 
de)ul)tle\ss (hie to the^ absence' e)f large^ areas e)f shallenv water with 
sanely be)tte)m. So far as kne)wn, there' is ne) species e)f alligate)r, 
crocexlile, or seal al)Out this islanel. 

What has be'e'u said e)f salt-wate'i" fish appli(\s in large ine^asure 
te) fresh-water fish, tlie)ugh of ce)urse fe)r a elifferent remse)n. The 
e4e;vatie)n e)f most e)f the' islanel being e'e)nsiele;rabh', anel the rainfall 
in some' parts ce)nsiderably in exe-e'ss e)f 100 inche^s a ye'ar, it fe)lle)ws 
that me)st e)f tlie^ rivers are torre'utial. Swift, turbulent streams at 
all times, they l)ece)me' ve'ritable te)rrents during he^avy rains, car- 
rying e'verything caught in tlie; current, far e)ut te) se'a. Fish living 
in tlu'se' stre'ams, in orde>r U) escape being swept e)ut into an adverse 
envire)nment in the se'a, liave ae'quireMl the hal)it e)f burrowing or 
ge)ing into hoh's in the banks, wdiere the'y are ce)mparative'ly safe, 
even during the greate'st of lle)ods. In Payamon River, fe)r ex- 
ample, the seine' was hauh'd de)wnstr('am in the> usual way, but 
scarce'ly anything was caught. It was the)ught that the' fish might 
be hieling in the' he)le's uneler the l)anks, anel acce)rdingly the seine 
was strete'heel h'ngthwise' e)f the stre^am a few fe'ct from the bank, 
the'u ])ulle'el up against the; bank. The; he>les under the bank were 
then i)roddeel with sticks to scare out the fish, anel the seine on 
being lifted was thereupon found well filleel with moron, guavina, 
ciaga, dajao, anguilla, camarem, etc. The same observation was 
made at Caguas in the Rio (Axguitas anel in the Rio I^oiza. 
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METHODS OF THE FISHERIES. 

The majority of the boats used in fishing are flat bottomed, 
though some have keels. Some are of schooner, sloop, and cat rig, 
and there are some skiffs and dories with sails. The lateen sail is 
in general use. Only at Mayaguez and Puerto Real did any of the 
boats have live wells in which to keep the fish. The fishing tackle 
consists of pots or traps, haul seines, gill nets, cast nets, and hand 
lines. 

The fish pots or traps, or baskc^t traps, arc^ of simple construction 
and arci worth from $4 to $10. Th(^ frame is of mangrove or otlier 
wood and th(^ body of split wild cane, wood, or bark, woven in 
2-inch, f)-sided meshes, all fastened together with calabash roots, 
which are very strong, and, wdien water-soaked, very })liable. 
The mouth of the pot is on the sid(* with the reentrant angle, the 
entrance narrowing as it passes with a curve into the pot; a small 
door in th(3 back permits the removal of the catch. The largest 
pots are 6 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 18 inches dec^p, while others 
arc^ only about half as large. Bait is not commonly used. The 
pots arc^ set at depths varying from 3 or 4 to 30 or 40 fathoms, with 
stones or other wc^ights to anchor them, the location being marked 
by one or more l)uoys. 

Cast nets arc^ in common use in many places. They ar(^ fvmnel- 
shaped, the large end Ixung 6 to 10 feet wide, tai)ering off througli 
its C) to 8 feet of depth to a point to which a line is atta(died; the 
netting is 1-inch-stretch mesh, with {\w l)ottom headed. If prop- 
erly thrown, they spread wide (^})en before striking th(^ Avater, and 
in this position sink to th(^ bottom, after which tln^y ar(> immedi- 
ately drawn in and the catch ri^noved. The value of a cast net is 
$3 to $5. They are used along tlu^ sliore in th(^ surf for sardin<>s 
and in the river mouths for mullets. 

Hoop nets are used to some extent in th(^ rivor mouths. They 
are funnel-shaped, G feet in deptli, of l-incli-stretch mesli, and the 
mouth is strcMohed on a 6 by 4 foot hoop of ponia rosa wood. Tlu'v 
were seen only in the Bayamon lUver, where they aiT used nt hoh\^ 
or indentations in the ])anks, against whi(4i tlu^y are })lac(ul and tlu^ 
fish frightened into th(> n<^t. 

Fisli weirs or tra|)s ai-o used in the Bayanion RivcT by building 
a hedge of can* s across the stTcam, with a gatx^way for })assing boats. 
The hedge is made with pockets at various places on oach side, and 
i\w fish, in going up or down stream, enter those jjockots and are 
removcnl with dip nets. In some streams the hedges have no pocdv- 
ets, l)ut funnels of bamboo or cane splints ure inserted at various 
jdaces. Kish seeking a passage through the h(Hlge entc^r these cones 
and biH'onie wedged, few esca])ing. 

Trawl lines are used to some ext(^nt, chiefly at Aguadilla and 
Mayague/, generally where tln^ water is several fathoms deep, and 
3 to 10 niih^s offshore. ICach trawl has from 75 to LMK) hooks fastencMl 
singly to snoods 3 feed, long and ])laced f<'et apart. The trawls ar<^ 
baited with sardiiu^s and anchored. For (h'cp-water (isliing, from 
3 to 4 miles offshon^ in water from (K) to 500 feet (h'cp, the bow I'ig 
is employed, chieHy at Aguadilla and ArcM-ibo. This is ,siin[)ly a 
bow of strong wire, at each (^nd of wdiich is attaelunl a short line'hav- 
ing from 1 to hooks; its value is about $?i. The ])rLnci])al s])e(des 
taken with this ap])aratus is said to be the '' cabrilla" or " red-hind." 
Trolling lines ar(^ used to some (^xt(Mit , (dii(4ly at San Juan, Agua- 
dilla, and Mayaguez. Each, linc^ lias a single hook, baited with, 
sardines, and fish of larg(^ siz(* are usually takc'U. 

Th(^ food fishes of th(^ island ar(^ nurn(M-ous as to spcM'ies. but only 
fairly abundant as to individuals. The absene(> of extfuisive shoals 
or banks about tln^ island, the comparatively limited area of shallow 
w^ater about the river mouths, and tln^ f(nvn<\'^s and small siz(> of tln^ 
bays, are evi(lenc(^ that there can not be suital)le feeding grounds 
to support large numbers of commercial (ishes. 

FISH INDUSTRY. 

Fisliing for a livelihood is not carried on to a large ext(^nt any- 
where in Porto Rico, and scarcely at all for sport. A few fishermen 



at the several ports mak(^ a living l)y fishing, plantation work, and 
labor at the docks on ship cargoes. The prof(\ssional and semipro- 
f(\ssional fislK^rnu^n ar(^ estimated to numlx^r nearly 800, who employ 
al)out 350 sail and row l)oats. The census of 1899 returned only 455 
fishermen, for the reason, no doubt, (hat many persons practice 
fishing only at irregular intervals. 

In the past tln^ l)esl, of the fishing was monopolized by a few per- 
sons who l)ought the exclusivi^ right to fish at tlu^ most favorable 
localities. Rights were advertised and sold at auction by th.<^ public 
authorit ies, who at sonu' ])orts imposed a special tax on all fresh fish 
laiuhul. All fislu^ries wer(^ in (diarge of the captain of the port, and 
anyone^ wisliing to engage in tlie business had to procure a license 
and be enrolled in th<' ix^scTve naval force, licenses bcdng grant(^d 
only to subjects of Spain. Bcmts wer(> numbered and a record kept 
of licenses, men, ap[)aratus. and, to some <^xtent, of the i)roducts. 
Upon the AnuTican occupation this system of granting exclusive 
fishing 2:>rivileges was abolished l>y official ordcT. 

The local fisheri(^s may prove to b(» of considerable value, but 
time and capital will be needed to devtdop tlu^m. The number of 
spcndes of good food fishes is great, and many important, species ari^ 
fairly abundant, y(^t little attention is givc^n to their capture. As a 
rule, the local markets are indiffcTcmtly supplied with frc^sh fish, 
usually at high pric<\s. Only the f(>w large fish are dr(^ss(Ml; none 
are (^anned, and none are cured, (^xcept, when a large catch is made, 
a few l)(dng then poorly cured f<tr the houK^ ut^i' of tln^ fislnTUK^n, 
The species best adapted for curing or canning ar(^ ycd to be ascc^r- 
taiiKMl. 

(■heap ice and quick trans])oi'tation ar(^ two im[)ortant, factors in 
the fresh-lish business, and at })resent both are hndving. Ice is to 
be })rocured at v(^ry few ])laces, and the ])riee, $12 to i$15 a ton, is 
too high. Th(^ few short liiu^s of railway hav(^ no ex})r(^ss business, 
and no fresh iish are transported by rail. With few exceptions th(^ 
common roads arc^ so ]>oor that nu^rchandise has to be carried ])y 
\KU'k animals. Only p(>rsons living near tin* sea or rivers ever have 
fresh fish. The irw n(4s iiow usfMl ar(^ liandmade ))y the iishernnMi, 
who are siddom able to buy more than a f(^w balls of twiiu^ at a time. 

In supjdying the island with tlie large amount of curcnl fish 
re(iuired annually, tln^re will be many changes, one b(4ng the dis- 
continuance of the lonij^-time credit system. To secure r(4urn 
cargoes, the shi])per must !)(> familiar with the sugai- and coffee 
industries. The Porto Ricans are cpiick to ap])r(M'iate low ])rices, 
and wIkmi they learn the good (pialities of boneless (ish, canned 
fish, and similar foods prepare<l in th<^ United States a larg(Mlemand 
for thes(^ articles may l)e expectiMl. 

In 1897 the total im})orts of fishery })roducts into Porto Rico 
amounted to :^)5 })ounds })ei' iidiabitanl. The value of imported 
fish(M-y products for tlu^ last six years was as follows: 
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The climate of Porto Rico, with its montlis of warm, damp 
weatlu^r, and miu4i rain, is very trying on dry fish. If not in-oj)- 
(^rly cured, (hey will soon turn red or becoim* soft and otherwise 
unmark(4able. Fish from the United Staters would })rol)ably have 
to l)(^ cured harder than is customary for home or northern demand. 
They should be w(>ll but not too heavily sal(e(l and well dried. 
December, January, F(4>ruary, and March are the best, months for 
keeping fish in good condit i(m in Porto liico. Tlie largest demand 
is in January, r(4)ruary, March, and April. If canned fish could 
])o furnished at a low price, their sale would no d()ul)t largely 
in(Teas<^ as their good qualities l)ecaiiu^ more fully muhn-stood. 
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MINERAL RESOURCES. 

The mineral resources of Porto Rico were made the subject of an 
inquiry by William F. Willougliby, agent of the United States 
Census Bureau (now treasurer of Porto Rico), whose report appeared 
as Census Bulletin No. G. He summarizes his results as follows: 

That Porto Rico possesses mineral resources that will be of great 
vahie to the island in futiu-e ycnirs there can be no doubt. In their 
utilization the stage as yet has only been reached where efforts are 
being made to determine more exactly their cliaracter and extent. 
Authorization for water rights and concessions of various characters 
are being constantly sought of the insular government, and it is 
certain that when another inv(\^tigation along tlu^ lines of the present 
one is made the phase of in(bistrial ex})]oitation in respect to a 
number of mintTaJs will have been delinitely entered upon. 

At present the old Spanish mining law is still in force, but a new 
mining law is being draft.ed and will be sul)mitted to the legislature. 
Pending legishition relating to tln^ ])ub]ic lands (terrenos baldios), 
no mining claims are being allowed on public; property. 

(;<)LI), SILVEJl, AND NICKEL. 

Numerous mining (daims, both for precious and for base metals, 
hav(^ been tih^l since the American occupaticm, but with the (^xcep- 
tioji of a little placer gold mining none are worked. Th(^ placer 
gold nu'ning is confined to tlie Corozal disti'ict, situated some 25 
mil(\s southwest of the city of San Juan. TIutc are some twenty or 
more miners of the petm class steadily engaged in tlie work of (ex- 
tracting gold from the sands of the river by means of an oscillating 
movement of tlie hands applied to a woodcm disk in which the 
sands are waslunl. From the best information obtainable the 
value of the gold thus seciu'cd daily will aggregate, ap])roximately, 
$25. An American, who is the concessionnaire of (4even mining 
claims in tlu^ Corozal district, is preparing to operate on an exten- 
sive scale by means of a hydraulic plant, lie is an t^xpericmced 
miner, wdio has invested a considerable sum of money in explora- 
tion, surveys, and assays in Porto Rico, and is said to ho favorably 
impress(Hl with the mineral wealth of the Corozal district. The 
ex(H'utive council of Porto Rico granted to him, Alarch 29, J905, a 
franchise authorizing him to divert the waters of the Mabille River 
from tlieir natnral course with a Adew to obtaining the deposits of 
gold in the river bed. He cdaims to have discovered the original 
veins from which the d(^|)()sits in the river l)ed are deriv(Ml. No 
mining for gold is at present carried on in any other ])art of the 
island, although there is evidences that plac(M' mining was practiced 
elsewluTe, particularly in the viciruty of San German, about 10 
miles southeast of Mayaguc^z on the w(\^t side of the island. Twenty 
prcM'ious-metal nuning claims have Ixm'U registered on the l)0()ks of 
the bnreau of mines, l)ut none are yet operated. All excerpt two 
are for gold. SixtceTi are locatcnl in the Corozal district and on(^ 
each in tlie (Jnayanilla, Toa Alta, liUquillo, and Naguabo districts. 
The last mentionerl is ff>r silver and iiickc^l and owv of tlie Corozal 
claims is for ''silver and other." Witli the exce})tion of two Porto 
Ricans, all these claims were r(^gist(M'ed by Ann^ricans. 

From VA Ynnque, the highest, mountain on tlie island, sitnatcd 
near tlie Tiortheast extremily, and from adjoining mountains, nu- 
merous rivers flow down, which are known to be gold-bearing. 
The Maim>yes, om^ of tlie ridiest. in gold, has as tributaries the 
rivulels known as Filif)ina, Cajom^s, Cuaraguao, La Mina, La 
Ma(|uina, Tabanuco, and Anon. In the last named sonn^ thirty- 
eight years ago some work was do^w in the washing of sands or 
auriferons alluvia, with an outj)nt of fi-om 1 to 2 ]>ounds of liiH* gold 
per day. Tln^ rocks more abundantly found in the watc^rshed of 
Mameyes Iliver ai'e (MU-itc aii<l porj)hyry, cross(Ml witli veins of 
quartz antl iron pyrites. The alluvial lands occu|)y a good ext(Mi- 
sion in tli<^ middle and low^er })ai-ts of these watc^'sluMls, and arc^ 
compos(Ml of clay, sand, and bowlders, forming deposits of analo- 
gous nature. Their dei)th is variable. In the valley of the Anon 
there are some cuts, from 20 to 2(> feet dec^p, made in such alluvial 
de])(>sits with tlio view of exploiting tlie auriferous strata. 



The valleys of Corozal, Negros, Congos, Cibuco, Mavilla, and 
Manati rivers are known to contain auriferous sands. Corozal Valley 
seems to havt^ been carved by erosion from the calcareous soil, said to 
be of Tertiary formation. On the left shore, and in the bed of the 
river, the limestone has disappeared, being replaced by heav}^ layers 
of sandstone, on which rest the auriferous Quaternary alluvia. The 
alluvial deposits increase in thicknc^ss with increase of depth, and 
gold is found v(Ty n(\ar the surface in the higlur^ and hilly parts, 
while in tlie great deposits in the lower parts of the valley tlu^ aurif- 
erous strata are covered by barrc^i mass(^s. Near the source of the 
t'ongos River, in its bed, and some JO incln^s deep, pieces of quartz 
have been found containing 120 to 150 grains of pure gold. In the 
Corozal district some washing machinery was established, and ihc 
result was from $2.17 to $4.30 for each ton of sand. 

There are also gold placers in Mayaguez, San German, Yauco, and 
Coamo. The gold is found in nuggets of $2 to $3 valuc^, rarely larger. 
In Fajardo Riv(T a pieces was found wliich weiglied 4 ounces, and 
in the Congos River a pie(>e wdiich weighed I pound. Tlu^ largest 
piece, found in the Corozal district, was sold for -'^200 in money 
besides certain valuables. In the bed of Filipina Rivul(4 there 
were obtaincMl from L'')2 pounds of sand 9 grains of pure gold, which 
makers 154 grains p(T ton of sand. The placer miners use an instru- 
ment called ''gaveta," made of wood, sliaped like a plate, K] incln^s 
in diameter and 5 inches deej). On Mamc^yes and (\)r()zal rivc^rs, 
peasants are seen washing the sand, from wdiich they get enough gold 
to make a living. 

Spanish r(^cords m(^ntion silver deposits in the northwestern corner 
of tlie island, in the mountains of A fiasco and in th(^ barrio of Llamos, 
Isabela district. The S])anish GovcTument grantcnl silver mine 
claims in Naguabo, Corozal, Rio Grande*, Fajardo, Lajas, and Las 
Piedras. 

IRON, COFFER, AND LEAD. 

Forty-seven (daims have Ixh^u registered for the baser metals, of 
which 32 are for iron, 1 1 for copper, 1 for iron and copper, 2 for lead, 
ami 1 for pyrohisit(\ a manganese ore. Noik^ of these were in active 
operation in 1902, and only t wo wn'o re])ort(Hl as carrying on (explo- 
ration and assay. Practically all tlu^ iron minces are located in the 
two departments of Guayama and Tlumacao, at th(^ (Cistern (^nd of 
tlie island, whih^ most of the cop])er mines are located iwar the west- 
ern (.^nd, in the de|)artments of Mayaguez, Arecibo, and Ponce, 
though the most important are close to the eastern seaboard. One 
(daim was estimated to contain at least 4,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

The minerals of copper are bornit(\ native^ copper, green and blue 
carbonates, yellow copp(T sulpliid(% oftc^n accompanitnl by iron 
pyrit<\s, and iron oxides. The copper outcrops ar(* scattered all 
along the mountain range that crosses the island from cnist to wcvst, 
the ricliest Ixdng in ihc barrio of Rio Rlanco, district of Naguabo. 
Coj)per mining began in 18(59. \n the mine called "La Abundan- 
cia," some small excavalions w^^rcMuade and tlu^ superficial carbon- 
ate was taken out, and many tims of ricli ore were thus obtained. 
Similar r("sults were obtained in tlie Santa Amalia, La Castellana, 
an<l Santa Ter(\sa mines, all located in the barrio of Rio lUanco. In 
the last-named mine. co])])(M' indicnitions wctc noted from the sur- 
face to a dej)th of 82 feet, first, as gre(Mi carbonate with 2?> ])cr cent of 
copp(n', then as fc^-riferous bornite, and in soim^ parts very pure 
y(41ow sulphide. In 1879 10 tons of co]){)cr sulphide wc^e ob- 
tained from ihv Santa Teresa mine, and GO tons of coppcT carbon- 
ate from the Santa Amalia. Cost of trans])ortation finally caused 
the abandonment of the industry. Lat(dy some dev(4oj)nient work 
has 1)0(^11 done in the same region. The ore is said to l)e a pyrrhotitc^ 
V(4n, G to 10 feet thick, of whicli 8 to 15 inches are Avcdl mineralized 
by one of tln^ copper sulphides, the ore averaging 10 to 12 per cent 
copper. 

P>y far the best surface indications of mm ore arc^ at tln^ eastern 
end of th(> island, stretching out some 10 niih^s in an (nist-west direc- 
tion, the tow^n of Juncos Ixdng near the western (^nd. Considerable 
])rosj)(K4ing has lately Ixh'U don^^ by an American company on 
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these claims. Drifts some 2,000 feet in length in the aggregate, 
together with many open cuts, h()h\s, and trendies, siiceeechKl in 
devc^loping ore in quantities kirge enough to haA e e(M)noniic vahie, 
were it more advantageously situatcnl wi1h rc^spect to shipment to 
the United Stat(^s. The or(^ is hematite and magnetite and will 
averages close to ()0 per cent of iron. It is also low in phosphorus 
and in sulphur. The other iron ore indications, such as those of 
Ponce, Utuado, and Ilumacao, do not seem to be tempting <^nough 
to invite (exploration work. 

Good samples of galena, a lead or(% hav(^ hi'on found in Arroyo, 
Mayaguez, and Naranjito. The Spanish (iovernment granted two 
claims in Guayama, one for h^ad and tln^ other for argc^ntiferous 
galena. Other miiKn-als nu^ntioncMl are hisimith, in Ponce; plati- 
num, tin, and mer(niry in Gorozal; quarlz crystals in the Rio Prieto; 
agate of good quality on Gaja de Muert.os Island; malachite on Rio 
Blanco; molybdena, magnetic pyrite, manganite, limonite, chrys- 
ocolla, epidote, and garnet. 



The production of salt in Porto Rico is confmed to the southern 
coast. The process of solar evaporation is the only one employed, 
and that in its most primitive form. The ccmsumption of this ar- 
ticle, estimated from the best data obtainable, is about 15,000 tons 
per year. All the salt required for home consumption, as well as 
a large amount for export, could l)e ])rodu(MMl on the island, but 
owing to insufficient capital (as allegcnl by the producers), lack of 
skill, or unfavorable weather, and dc^spitt^ the duty of 12 cents per 
hundred pounds on foreign salt, thousands of tons of salt are annually 
imported from Curagao. The Ciu'agao salt is sold in Porto Rico at 
20 to 50 ct^nts per quintal (from 10 to 25 cents per 100 pounds), 
wher(eas it is (laimcMl that with proper management salt can be 
produced in Porto Rico at a maximum cost of 10 cents pi^r quintal 
(5 ccmts pcT 100 pounds). In 1902 th(^ value of tln^ ])roduct of the 
four salt works re])orting, two in Mayaguez, one in Ponc(\ and onv 
in Guayama, was only $2,590. It was stated that this small amount 
was due to the In^avy rains during that year, the amount in otln^r 
years having l)een six to ten times as much. The Fortuna salt 
deposit did not produce in 1902, the hurricane of 1899 having de- 
stroyed th(^ plant. Th(e Carmen and Montserrat di^j^osits ar<' said 
to have in former years produced 25,000 to 30,000 quintals (5.\ mil- 
lion to Of milHon })ounds). Onc^ operator states that with an initial 
expimditure of $5,000 he could produce 100,000 quintals (22 million 
pounds) of salt. 

BRICK, LIME, AND rirOSIMIATE. 

Brickmaking is carried on all over i\w island, but is not engaged 
in continuously by any one establishimmt, kilns being baked from 
time to tim(^, as tht^ demand arises. An inquiry in 1902 showed 
that 45 kilns produced about 4 million ])ricks, valued at $2().000. 
This makes the averag(^ price $().75 per thousand. However, it is 
thought that this represents hardly one-third of tlie total, since 
many operators werc^ not reached at all. With the excei)tion of an 
ox-power wheel for mixing clay, none })ut hand power is used. 
The clay is mixed with water in a wooden trough, th(^ mass is then 
molded by hand in a wooden mold, the bricks thus made are 
placed in stacks under a shed to dry, then })aked in a brick kiln. 
The product is not nearly so dural)le as that manufactured in the 
United States l)y modern machinery, day roofing tilers w^f^e ex- 
tensively manufactured in Porto Rico at one time, but cheap iron 
roofing has driven them out of use. 

The entire island is practically om^ vast limestom^ deposit. This 
enaldes the production of liim^ for industrial uses to be carried on 
almost everywdiere, and on a small scale. Owners of quarries near 
points where limeston(» or its products are needed can find a marki't 
for it at 3 to 10 cents pcT cubic meter ( 10.7G cubic feet), the i)ur- 
chaser attending to tha work of (quarrying and delivery. Trans- 
portation is the main item of expense. Whenever the demand is 



such as to make the production of an oven of lime siifhciently lucra- 
tive, the farmer will pr(q)are om^ and take it to the nearest market. 
Thus the production of linn^ in Porto Rico is important rather by 
reason of tlie large numl)er of persons c^ngaged therein on a small 
scale than on account of its comniert'ial value. A certain amount 
of lime is used by the sugar factories to clarify sirup. Where the 
lime is not to be had on their own land, the sugar rt4iners usually 
ol)tain it from some neighboring deposit gratis. 

The limestone formations may be dividcMl into two classes — white 
and yellow. There are also de])osits, ftnv in nuudxn", of a blue 
limestone, somewhat resembling granite formation and much 
harder than either th(^ white or the ycdlow variety. 

There are four phosphat(>rock mining claims registcn-ed in the 
oflice of tlu^ commissioner of the interior of Porto Rico — namely, the 
Fortuna, at Mont(^ Grande, Cabo Rojo, Mayaguez; La (-ontianza, 
at Las Bo(iuillas, Manati, Arecibo; tlu^ Trabajo, at Arenales Bajos, 
Isal)ela, Aguadilla, and the Joaquin and San .lose, of Ponce. None 
of them is at present in operation. Six unregistered phosphate 
deposits are known to exist—two in Coauio, two in Ponce, and one 
each in Manati and Isabela. The Palmarejo deposit in Coaino is 
said to have yielded, in 1902, 50 tons, of wdiich 35 tons wert; sold for 
$105. The insular government is the owner of thc^ largest known 
deposit of phospliate rock, situated on the island of (*aja de Muertos, 
close to P(mce. This d(^posit was formerly operated on an exten- 
sive scale and the i)roduct shipped to Germany. Opt^rations have 
been resumed by Senor Don Migu(4 de Porrata-Doria. In earlier 
statistics deposits of bat guano hav(^ ])een confoundcKl with phos- 
phate rock, such guano l)eing found on rocks or in caves of phos- 
phatic charactf^r. 

MINERAL SPRINC.S. 

There are four widely known mineral springs in Porto Rico, the 
waters of which possess uKMliiMual i)i*oi)erties of no mean value, 
Tlu^y ari^ thc^ Maria, of Goamo; tlie Dolores, of Arroyo; the Flor(^ncio, 
of Caguas, and the Quintana, of Ponc(\ The fu'st-named spring is 
famous locally as a health resort, {hove being a well-appointcKl 
hot(4 furnishing accommo( hit ions for 110 guests. The w^aters are 
suppli(Ml to visitors in the form of hot and cold baths and for drink- 
ing purposes, but, have nev<'r Ixhmi bottled, nor has any attempt 
IxM'U made to put them on the mark(4. Thc^ springs run from a 
soft red sandstone, at an altitude of 1 9(5.85 feet al)ove s(^a level, 
with a temperature at point of exit of 43"^ G. ( 109, 4"^ ¥.). An analysis 
by Quintanilla in 1891 showed that among fixed elements calcium 
and sodium sulphat<'s wvvr far predominatit, th(* other (4('nients 
l)eing nitrogcMi, oxygen, hydrogen sul})lii<l(\ in^r carbonic acid, 
potassium chloride, sodium (ldorid(\ sodium silicate, sodium car- 
bonate, and ferrous carbonat<\ together with traces of tannic, nitric, 
and boric acids and bromim^ and lithia. Tln^ Florencio springs are 
used only l)y the family of th(^ proj)ri(>tor and l)y others with sp(X'ial 
permission. Tlu^ watiTs have ntn^^r Ixnm analyzed or put on the 
market, but local pliysicians prescribe* them for skin dis(»ases and 
stomach troubli^s. The (Quintana springs have an excellent local 
reputation, l)eing administered in the form of baths. An analysis 
made in 1894 showed that tin* i)redominant element in the watcT was 
sodium chloride, besid(\s which ozon(\ oxyg(m, car])onic acid, mag- 
nesium cldoride, sodium sulphate, ])otassium sulphate, calcium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate, ferrous carbonate, silica, organic mat- 
ter, and traces of mangan{\se and bromine were present. The 
Arroyo springs ar(* not operated and havc^ not l)een analyzed. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Aside from the sugar and tol)acco factori(>s mentioncMl elsewhere, 
the manufacturing industry of Porto Rico is as yet iiisignihcant, 
though vast wat(T power and cheap labor promise a considerable 
development- in th(* future. 

Two fruit-canning esta))lishm(ints (*xist on the island, as the result 
of the developnnmt of pineapple culture. They are in operation 
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only during the season, which does not last over five months. In 
the Mayaguez establishment the laborer's (not counting those 
engag(Hl in specialized occupations) included, in 1905, 50 men, G 
boys, and 80 women and girls. The daily wages of the men ranged 
from 30 to 50 cents and averaged 44 cents, while th(^ wages of the 
boys and women were uniformly 25 cents per day. Both the men 
and th(^ women showed great rapidity and expertness in the oper- 
ation, and the work was carried on quite as well as in an AmcTican 
establishment. 

A recent developmc^nt has l>een the manufacture of pineapple 
glace, or candied pineapple. The manufacture^ of guava jelly is a 
rapidly growing side line, 10 tons of this material having l)een sold 
in New York during the last eiglit months, througli tlie Porto Kico 
Commercial Agency, 91 Wall street. None l)ut white sugar is used 
in its manufacture, while a good deal of this article from other 
sources is madt^ with brown sugar. Tlie bitter orange, growing 
almost wild in Porto Rico, and nevcT before utilizc^d in ex})orts, is 
now beginning to yicdd a marketable article in tlu^ form of 
marmalade. 

At San Juan there is a macaroni factory which Avorks six days in 
the w(M'k and eight hours a day. Three-fourths of the employees 
are women, earning 40 c(^nts a day. 

Planing mills are in operation at San Juan, Mayaguez, and else- 
where. The lunilx^r used is Georgia and Florida pine, no native 
woods being handled. There ar(^ some slioemaking (establishments, 
in one of whicli, at Poncc^ 14 shoeunakers were employed, but no 
machinery is used, tlie work being donc^ by the simplest tools. The 
same is true of (lr(\ssmaking and tailoring. A cotton-ginning j)lant 
has been (estal)lishe(l at San Juan. 

Th(e manufacture^ of palm-leaf hats is spread all over tlie island, 
its j)rincipal center being Cabo Kojo. The i)aliii leaf is split into 
line strips which are braided together, the l)raid being then stitched 
together to form tlie hat. All the work is done by hand, mostly in 
tlu^ homes of tlie peasants, but there are also factories devoted to 
this industry — one at San Juan, l)el(mgingto Ang(4 Suarez; and one 
at Ponce, lielonging to J. ( abrera. These hats are liglit, ])Habh', 
attractive in color, being a light yellow, ve^y durable*, anel have^ the 
greuit aelvantage that tlie'y e'an be) washeel. 

The elrawn work and e'ml)re)iele'ry maele by Porto Kiemn women 
has long be'cn aelmired fe)r its be^auty. It is ])re)duceel in the homes 
of tlie peoples all over the island, but the're is a facte)ry ekwoteKl to 
this inelustry at San Juan wliich emple)ys about 200 hands. 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION. 

The i)re)blems e)f transportation in Pe)rto lliex) are comparativedy 
8imple\ As the' islanel is e)nly aliout 3G mik'S wiele liy abe^ut 100 in 
le'iigth there is ne)t a pe)int on it tliat is me)re' than 18 miles from tiele 
wate^r, in a straiglit line. The elistance; to the' neare'st i)e)rt is of 
course in many easels e'onsieh'rably gre^ater. Thus the^ land trans- 
perrtation is of sliglit, iuiportane'e' e'ompareel with the se'a transporta- 
tion in the' e-omnu'rce; of Porte) Ilicei. 

Ye't the' land transi)ortatie)n has liitherte) be'en the' me)re> eliflicult 
eif tlie two ])re)bl(';ms. As state'el e4se'where% ne'arly tlie' e'litirc surface 
of the) islanel is mountainous, wdth e)nly a narrow fringe of leveJ lanel 
along the seashore'. The' soil is almost e've'rywhe're- eh'ep, anel the 
rainfall, in the' larger part of the island, abunelant, e've'ii exce'ssive'. 
As a e'onseepiene'e, re)ads, unless built with the' utuiost e-are anel of 
the' most sobd tuate'rial, ar(Mpiie'kly ruine'd ])ythe' ae'tietn of run- 
ning wate'r till the-y be'e'oiue impassabh' for ve-hieles anel hai'dly 
passable vwn for ])ae'k trains. Aeeonlingly. wlie'ii the' Amerie-ans 
oe-e'upie'el the islanel, tliey founel a few first -elass roaels anel e'lse'wlu're; 
harelly anything but l)riell(' paths, e)ii wliie'h mule trains e)r wagems 
drawn by e)xen Iransporlcel e'offee, sugar, anel te)bae"e'o from the' 
interior to the' ports. A trip freim ]\launabo on the southeast e'()ast 
to Mayague'Z on the west cejast ceist more' than a tiip to Ne'w Ye)rk. 
The first-class re)aels were tlie)se fre)m San Juan to Ponce with a 
branch from Caye'y te) Guayama, frejin Aguadilla te) San Se'bastian, 
and from the port of Ponce to Ad juntas. The San Juan-Ponces 



military re)ad is a marvel in its way, with culverts and bridges of 
solid masonry and everything constructe'd in the; most solid fashion. 
It is stated to have cost from $14,000 to $25,000 pe'r kilometer, or 
$22,500 to $40,200 pe'r mile. The Oayey-Ouayama road is nearly 

as gooel. 

ROAD BUILDINej. 

The que'stion of road building was taken up immediately on the 
Ame'rican occupation, with the result that, whereas the Spaniards 
from 1859 tei 1898 built 2()8 kilometers (107 miles), or 0.78 kilometers 
(4 mih's) peT year; tlie Americans from July, 1898, to the end of 1904, 
built 280.8 kilennete^rs (174 mile's), e)r 51.1 kilometers (32 miles) per 
ye^ar. Porte) Rice) has hael an advantage over e)ther countries in that 
its syste'ni eif re)ads, instead e)f being alle)weel to grow up haphazard, 
was planneel befeirehanel for the whole island by compete'nt engi- 
neers, selecting the she)rtest rout es anel the; easie'st graeles. The policy 
has beeMi te) builei re)ads first anel brielges afterwards, so that many 
first-class re)aels now e'reiss rive'rs threiugh fe)rels, l)ut some substantial 
bridge's are' l)uilt e'very year. 

Me)st, e)f the roaels ])iiilt sine'e the American occupation are exten- 
sions e>f pre'e'xisting reiads, but twei impe>rtant new roads have been 
l)uilt — that, freim Arecibo to Pone'e anel that from Caguas to IIu- 
macae) Playa. A glance at the^ map at once she)ws the importance 
e)f the Arecibe)-Pe)ne'e roael, cre)ssing the islanel a little^ to the west of 
its cente'r, in a ne'arly straight line from ne)rth tei seiuth. The elis- 
tane'c fre)m Pone'e te) Aeljuntas had been tinisheel by the Spaniards; 
the re'st is lU'w. The last see'tion w^as tinisheel July 1, 1904, and the 
re)ael has since^ l)eHni e>pen to tratfic tlirouglie)ut its length. It short- 
e'Tieel the' time of trave'l be^tweM^n San Juan anel Ponce by at least 
three he)in's, until railway ce)nne'ction w^as e'stal)lislie(l are)unel the 
ne)rthwe'st corne'r e)f the islanel, when trave'l by rail fre)m San Juan 
to Pone'e' affe)rele'el a further e'e'one)my of time. Tlie^ re)ael is of first- 
class ce>nstructie)n threiugheiut anel presents a panorama e)f magnifi- 
e'e'iit scenery, rivaling the vienvs e)f any e)f the fameel reiaels e)f pAirope. 
As its attractions bece)ine; known, it will undoubtedly gre)w in favor 
with tourists. 

The salutary e'ffects e)f roael e'xtension are' markeHl. Fre)m the 

fiuisheel roaels, the l)roa(l-tre'ael, high-whe'el e)X e'art is slowly but 

surely elisappearing, anel the lighter, cleaner, anel more scientific 

ve'hicle, tlie Amerie'an wagon, is coming to tlie front. The saving 

in e'e)st e)f transportat ie)n is e'stimateel at from 50 to 70 j^er cent of the 

feirmcr figure', anel in se)me instance's it is much larger. From the 

te)Avn e)f Utuaele), le)e"ate'el in the; e'cnte^r e)f an extensive e'offee section, 

the; regular charge for e'arrying 100 pounels of e'e)ffee by pack train 

te) Arecibe), the seaport, e)ver the e)ld trail, was $1. Now, e)ver a 

well-built highway, thre)ugh a country rivaling the most beautiful 

sectie)ns e)f Switze'rlanel in seHMiic e'ffects, a team of mules hitched 

to an Amerie'an roael wage)n hauls a full loael at 10 cents per 100 

pe)unds. The e-ane' gre)we'rs in the Aree'ibo Valley, who formerly 

paiel 10 e-ents pe'r 100 pe)unels fe)r hauling their sugar to the railway 

statie)]!, ne)W pay only 3 or 4 e-ents pe'r 100 pounds, anel save thousands 

e)f dollars annually. 

I Porto Rice) being practically e)ne ble)e'k of lime'ste)ne coverexl with 

I soil to a varying de'ptli anel with alluvium along the ce)ast and in the 

i valle-ys, roael-making mate'rial is fairly abunelant, se) that in most 

joarls the' roael e-an be e'onstrue'te'd from tlu' pre)(lucts e)f epiarries 

ne'ar by. The' ave'rage' e-e^st e)f maintaining a e-oniplete'el roael has 

liee-n ste'adily redue-e'el until in 1905 it was $292 pe'r kilomete'r ($470 

])('r mile'), and in 1900 it, was furthe'r reelue-ed to $201.77 ($325 per 

mile). It hael be'e'u e'stimateel that the e'e)st e'oulel be' reduce'el te) $190 

: j)e'r kileime'ter ($300 ])e'r mile), but this hope was frustrate'el by the 

I geue'ral rise in wages, e)wdng te) the' de'inands of the' sugar anel tol)acco 

I ineluslries. Alnie)st a ge'Ue'ral ine're'ase' e)f 5 e-e'iits pe'r elay was made 

i in the' wages e)f the labe)rers, but e've'u this, at times, was not ene>ugh 

\ iiidiiceine'nt te) bring the laborers to roael work, which was therefore 

; e'arrieel on with a ve^^y limite'el fore'e. The' e'e)st e)f transportation had 

I also increaseel, ame)unting in many see-tions to as much as 50 per 

I e'eut. Fe)r instance, carts from San Juan te) Caguas, whicli in 1905 

■ made the trip fe)r $8, were scarce in 1900 for $14 per trip. To give 
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an idea of the cost of new roads, it may suffice to mention tliat tiie 
cost of building the 21 kilometers (13 miles) of road from Jayuya 
to Alto de la Bandera, with masonry culverts and bridges com- 
plete, was estimated at $165,075 ($7,861 per kilometer or $12,697 
per mile), whereas by building some of the culverts of w^iod, where 
masonry or cement were not absolut(^ly needed, and by omitting 
certain bridges, the cost was reduced to about $50,000. The 
wooden structures will, of course, be replaced by permanent ones 
as fast as they are needed or funds permit. All engineers agree that 
the '^ regular maintenance" is the least expensive, following the 
principle that a stitch in time saves nine, for it is easier to patch up 
small holes as soon as they make their appearance than to mend 
gulleys or mud holes after they are formed. However, even with 
constant care, it is not p()ssil)le to protect the roads against damage 
by the heavy rains, espc^cially since the exuberant vegetation tends 
to choke the ditches faster than they can be cleaned. To build 
"dirt roads" in Porto Rico would l)e a waste of money. The foun- 
dation of n(^arly all the roads is a loam, clay, or decomposed rock 
(tosca), whidi when wet turns into deep, sticky mud. Hence a 
road, in order to stay good, has to have macadam — that is, broken 
stone — ioY its bed. If neglected even for a short time, it quickly 
be(^omes impassable , 

Hith(Tto new roads hav(^ been })uilt largely with the "trust fund," 
namely, the duti(\s collected on Porto Rican imports into the 
United States before the (establishment of irvo trade, which were 
turned over to the insular government, amounting finally to about 
$2,400,000. This money has bec^n spent on roads and bridges and 
on sclioolhouses until in.l904 thercu-emained a balance of only about 
$225,000. As the maintenanct^ of the existing roads requires an ex- 
penditure of about $180,000 a year, it is estimated that when all the 
roads now planned are completcnl the (H)st of maint(^nance will 
amount to nearly $500,000. This means that the funds available 
for building nc^w roads will be more and mor(^ difllcidt to procure. 
Impressed with this consich^ration, the insular governnn^nt has for 
several years discussed the advisability of a loan for tli(^ purpose of 
completing the network of roads. A ])ill to that effect, became law 
on February 13, 1907, and $1,000,000 worth of bonds were sold 
in March. It is expected that tlu; stimulus whic h these roads will 
give to industry will k^ad to sucli an increase in revenue as not 
only to pay the interest on tin? bonds but to redeem them before 
long. 

List of Insular (Macadamized) Roads in Porto Rico Finished 
ON June 30, 1905. 
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By June 30, 1907, it is exi)erted that the total length will amount 
to 805.5 kilomet(^rs, or 500.5 miles. 



RAILWAYS. 

A necessary complement to the system of macadam roads is the 
railway system. The interior of tli(^ island being mountainous, a 
transverse line of railway would be v(^ry <^xpensive. As there is 
little overland trade between the different ports, which trade direct 
with American wholesale houses, a line of railway across the island 
would hardly have traffic (^nough to yield a profit; on the heavy 
investment required. Accordingly the board of public works^ 
desirous of supplying the most urgent needs first, decided to adhere 
in the main to the plan elaborated by the Spaniards Ix'fore the 
American occupation, namely, a belt line of railway closer to shore 
around the island, leaving the interior to be served by the macadam 
roads. It so happens that the land through which the railway 
runs is the sugar land, which at present raises the most valuable 
crop. The sugar estates are either situated on the line itself or 
have short })ranches rimniug to tln^r establishments. The coffee 
and tobacco plantations are situated among the hills and mountains 
of the interior, and their products have to be brought down to port 
or to the railway station either by wagon on thc^ macadam roads, 
wher(i they exist, or l)y oxcart or muh^ train where roads are yet 
in their primitive condition. As fast as the trafTu^ justifies it, branch 
lines will be run into tln^ intcTior. In this work the al)undant 
watc^r powcT in many of tlu^ A^alleys is destined to play a decisive 
part. It is stated, for exampl(\ that a Hue fnmi San Juan to the 
Caguas district would b(^ of easy grade, though with many wTnd- 
ings, and that Loiza River would afford ainph^ power for working 
the road by (dectricity at very low expenses In this case the traffic 
would not have to b(^ created, as tln^ existing trafhc over w^agon 
roads would be more than is recpiired to maki^ the road pay. Thus 
the routes of transportation, when fully developcni, will probably 
consist of thrcH^ systems: (1) A l)elt of stc^am railway along the 
coast; (2) electric lities in the valleys wlnn'c the grade is ncjt too 
steep; (3) macadam roads wherever railways are not practicable. 

When the island l)ecame an American possession, on October 18, 
1898, the railways existing and in op(Tation were those built under 
franchise with guaranteiHl interest by tlu^ (\)mparua de los Ferro- 
carriles d(^ Puerto Rico, a French company, as follows: 

Railway Milkaoe in Operation in Porto Ru'o on October 

18, 1898. 



!»F KAILWAY. 



On the north: 

Ban Juiiu westward to (\'imny.. 

Martin I'ena to Carolina 

On the w(\st: Aguadilla to Mayague 
On the south: Yauco to I'onee. . . . . . 



Total . 



Kilo- 
meters, 



100 
14 
54 

:i5 



02 

33 

22 



TluTe wvrv also two short- lines under frandiises grauted to Pablo 
Ubarri and Ramon Yahh^s for tramways operated by steam power. 
Tho lirst was granted February 18, 1878, for sixty yi^ars, from San 
Juan to Rio Pic^lras, a distance of 12 ldlomet(^rs (7 miles), gauge 0.70 
c(»ntimet('r {'M) iudies); (he second for a })eriod of sevetily years, 
from ('alano to P>ayamon, a distance of 7.5 kilonn^ters (1.7 mik^s), 
the gaugc^ Ix'ing 1 meter (39 indiesi. 

There was also a 2-foot gauge railway in operation between 
Mayagu<v. and Alto Sano, near San Sebastian, this being a portion 
of 17 kilometers (10.(5 miles) of the line 15 kilometiM's (29 mih^s) 
long to be l>uilt betwec^i Mayaguez and Lares, ^'ia San Sebastian, 
under a franchise granted in the year I89(] to J. Tornabells. This 
road was o})(>n(Hl to traffic in January, 1898, but was unsuccessfid 
financially and collaps(Ml in December, 1902. 

The C'om])ania d<' los I'errocarriles de Puerto Rico, to s(>ttle its 
claims against the gov(Tnment of Porto Ric(>, liad its frandiise 
rencnved under an ordinance of the executive council dattnl Octo- 
b(T 28, 1901. 
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The American Railroad Company of Porto Rico, successor of the 
old c()m|)any, has continued construction under the new franc^hist^ 
and 43 kilom(?ters of railroad between Hormigueros and Yauco 
were opened in October, 1903, finally connecting the cities of 
Aguadilla and Mayagu(v. with Ponce and Yauco and giving great 
impulse to the sugar-cane industry by the facilities affordcnl to the 
transportation of cane to the differ(*nt factorit^s from the rich valleys 
travers(Kl l)y the line. Extensions of the track have ])een made as 
follows: From Carolina to central Buena Vista: from the main lino 
near Arecibo to that town; from the main line in Mayaguiv. to the 
harbor of Mayaguez; from th(^ main line in Aguadilla to the harbor 
of Aguadilla. 

The line from Poikm^ to Guayama comprised in tlu^ franchise of 
the American Raihoad Company was assigned, with the consent of 
the executive council, granted by ordinance of July, 1902, to a 
corporation called "AnuTican Railroad Company, Central Aguirre 
Operator." The line is about 56 kilometers (35 miles) in length, 
of which over 25 kilometers (14 miles) had been constructed at the 
end of 1904 and are in operation for the transportation of sugar cane 
to the ('entral Aguirre. 

At the end of 1900 thcvbelt line, which is ultimately to encircle 
the island, was in the following condition: The gap of 43 kilometers 
(27 mil(^s) at the northwest corner, between Camuy and Aguadilla, 
had been filled in, and on January 1, 1907, through trains began to 
run from San Juan to Ponce, or around the wt^stern half of thc^ 
island. At the south, on the line l)etween Guayama and Ponce 
trains were running between Guayama and Santa Isabel. In the 
interval from Santa Isabcd to Ponce, the work was about half done, 
and it was expectcnl that connection Ix^tween Ponc(^ and Guayama 
would be esta})lished by the end of 1907. Eastward, the line from 
San Juan had not l)een extended l)eyond Carolina, but a line 
between Mameyes and Naguabo is being built. Thus by the end 
of 1907 the belt line; will l:»e ])ractically completed, except tin? gap 
betwecm Naguabo and Guayama, a distance of some 35 miles, 
where no railway has y(^t been planned. In addition to th(^ abov{% 
the AuKTican Railway Company of Porto Rico is unch^r contract to 
build before^ Jamiary 1, 1910, a line from San Juan to Naguabo on 
the east coast, via Caguas and Humacao, and from Arecibo to 
Aguadilla via Lares, with a ])rancli from Lares to Anasco. In this 
way the ricli coffcn^ district around Lares will secure two outlets to 
tide water. 

Of late the company has greatly increasinl its rolling stock, 9 new 
Baldwin locomotives and 331 cars having l)een piu'chased. The 
number of passengers (^arried increascKl from 125,697 in 1902 to 
179,175 in 1904, while the tonnage hauled rose from 116,210 tons in 
1902 to 348,405 tons in 1904. The total gross receipts during these 
years incrt^ased approximately 72 per cent, from $227,769.57 to 
$391,890.28. 

OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

Among the statistical tabh^s forming the appendix to this mono- 
graph will b(^ found a list of the steamship lines engaged in trade 
between Porto Rico and the United Stat(^s and between Porto Rico 
and foreign countries. Resides tlu^ v(\ssels of the regular lines, 
tramp steainc^rs call at irregular intervals, and many small schooners 
carry on coastwise trade among the ports of the islands. 

Four lim^s of ships at j)resent connect Porto Rico with New York. 

NAVIGATION AT CHIEF PORTS. 

Porto Rico has nine ports of entry, namely, San Juan and the sub- 
ports of Aguadilla, Areci])o, Arroyo, Fajardo, Humacao, Mayaguez, 
Ponce, and Guanica. The relativi^ importance of the principal 
ports is shown in the following tables: 



Number, Character, and Tonnage of Vessels Entering Sai4 
Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez, Fiscal Years ended June 30, 
1905 and 1906. 

SAN JUAN. 



NATIONALITY. 



ii)or> 



Sail. 





1 

Ves- 
sels. 


Ton- 
nage. 

522, ()29 
367, 493 


Ves- 
sels. 

35 
25 


Ton- 
nage. 


American 

Foreign 

Govornnient vessels 
American 


..J 184 
... 129 

•• 1 


25, 982 

4, 419 


Foreign ' 






Other vessels - 

















lt>06 



Steam. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Ton- 
nage. 



720,859 
401, 482 



Sail. 



Ves- 
sels. 



Ton- 
nage. 



38, 151 
3,131 



PONCE. 



American 

Foreign 

Government vessels: 

American 

Foreign 



78 
123 

3 


234, 673 
277,654 


32 
36 


18, 566 
0,037 


111 

108 


332, 499 
276, 371 


41 
33 












1 















25, 616 
5,270 



MAYAGUEZ. 



American 

Foreign 

Government vessels: 

American 

Foreign 



189,092 
132, 459 



5,088 
4,215 



308, 945 
153, ()07 



9,185 
3,025 



This does not include the visits of vessels exclusively in the coast- 
wise trade of the island. Of these there are 3 small steamers and 
54 sailing vessels ranging from (> to 69 tons. 

Foreign Trade of Porto Rico, Fiscal Year ended June 30, 

1906. 



San J uan . . 

Ponce 

Mayaguez . . 
Aguadilla.. 

Arecibo 

Arroyo 

Humacao. . 
Fajardo. . . 

Total 



Imports 

from foreign 

countries. 



Dollars. 

1,488,358 

789, 672 

219, 441 

17, 488 

52, 157 

25, 135 

4,445 

(), 088 



2,(>02,784 



United 
States. 



Exports. 



Foreign 
countries. 



Dollars. 
7, 193, 140 
4,645,451 
1,152,149 

368r,785 
1,019,051 
2, 950, 865 

725, 266 
1,087,754 



19,142,461 



Dollars. 

911,922 

1,068,218 

1,109,277 

553,974 

301, 642 

50,838 

35,514 

83, 684 



4,115,069 



Dollars. 
8,105,062 
5, 713, 669 
2,261,426 

922, 759 
1,320,693 
3,001,703 

760,780 
1,171,438 



23,257,530 



The ports of San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez are the only ones 
that collect harbor dues. In the year ended June 30, 1906, the 
totals of dues collected at these ports were as follows: San Juan, 
$20,829; Ponce, $3,615; Mayaguez, $2,783. 

pilotage, provisions, and dockage. 

Pilotage is compulsory for certain vessels. There are pilots at the 
principal ports, who come off in small boats to vessels making sig- 
nals outside the entrance. There are no seagoing towboats in the 
island. In some of the harbors there are large steam launches which 
sometimes assist lighters and vessels when inside. 

Provisions, ice, lumber, and some ship chandler's stores can be 
obtained at San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. Some provisions can 
be obtained at other places. Coal for vessels can be obtained at San 
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Juan. There are machine shops at San Juan and Ponce, and ordi- 
nary repairs to machinery can be made. There are also small ma- 
chine shops at other points on the island. The nearest dock is at 
St. Thomas. This is a floating dock; length, 280 feet; length of keel, 
288 feet; inside breadth, 72 feet; greatest draft, 21 feet; capacity, 
3,000 tons. 

The New York and Porto Rico Company owns the only modern 
pier in existence in Porto Rico, situated near the head of the inner 
harbor of San Juan. It was built some live years ago, then destroyed 
by hre, and afterwards rebuilt in first-class modern style, the pier 
itself being of concrete, the freight shed of corrugated iron. 

HARBOR OF SAN JUAN. 

San Juan is at present the only good harbor on the island. It 
consists of a deep indentation of the north coast in the eastern third 
of the island, being one of a series of lagoons cut off from the sea by 
coral reefs and gradually filh^d with sediment by the rivers. The 
bay of which the harbor is a part runs in from the ocean in a south- 
easterly direction, being separated from the ocean by the long, 
narrow island on which the town of San Juan is situated. Just at 
its western extremity this island becomes wider and projects south- 
ward into the bay in a triangular spur of land called Puntilla Point, 
where the naval station is situated. Inside this point is the inner 
harbor, completely protected on the west by Puntilla Point and on 
the north by the rocky ridge on which the city of San Juan is located. 
Thus, so far as natural conditions are concerned, this is almost 
an id^al harbor. Its great drawback at present is its shallowness 
and the narrowness of its channel. The available depth of the 
present harbor can not be said to exceed 24 feet, and the channel 
and anchorage ground are so restricted that even comparatively 
small ships are obliged to make many maneuvers of l)acking and 
starting to turn within the deep water, while larger ships find it 
difhcult to enter. Thus the II. S. S. Louisiana, which conveyed 
President Roosevelt to Ponce, had to wait for his return to that port 
because she could not enter San Juan Harbor safely. Investigations 
by Prof. William H. Burr hav(^ shown that the harbor could be 
dredged to a sufficient depth without difficulty and at low cost, and 
the natural conditions arc^ such that it would admit of almost 
indefinite extension. The material dredged could 1)0 used to fill 
the marshes east of the inner harbor, which would afford much- 
needed space for the expansion of the sadly crowded city. It is 
estimated that the value of the land thus reclaimed would amply 
suffice to pay the cost of the entire dredging optTations. A glance 
at the map shows that San Juan li(^s directly in the path of vessels 
from Europe to the prospective Panama Canal, and if the harbor 
were made accessible to vessels of large draft many of them would 
make it a port of call, which would largely increase the business of 
the port. The value of the harbor to commerce in this respect may 
be gathered from the distances shown in the second column of the 
following table, courteously furnished by the Bureau of Equipment, 
United States Navy: 

29764—07 3 



Distances Between San Juan, P. II., and Specified North 
American and Ex ropean Ports. 



San Juan to- 



i Nautical 

miles. 



San J nan to- 



North American ports: 

Halifax 1,594 

Boston 1, 485 

New York 1,407 

Philadelphia \ 1 , 372 

Baltimore ! 1,397 

Savannah 1 , 164 

Galveston ; 1, 702 

New Orleans i 1, 539 

Vera Cruz | 1, 772 

Colon ( Panama) 1 , 004 

llabana 984 



European ports: 

Liverpool 

London (via I'lymouth) 

Hamburg ! 

Antwerp 

Havre 

Bordeaux 

Gibraltar 

Genoa 

Naples 



Nautical 
miles. 



3,593 
3,812 
4, 131 
3,807 
3, 052 
3.641 
3,374 
4,230 
4,349 



These distances sufhce to make it certain that when the har])or is 
put in proper condition many vessels will regularly stop there for 
coal and other necessaries on their way to and from Colon, and 
proba])ly to Mexican and Central American ports. 

On March 2, 1907, the President approved the river and harbor 
appropriations act, which contains the following item: 

Improving the harbor of San Juan, Porto Rico, in accordance with 
the report sitbmitted in House Document numbered nine hundred 
and fourteen, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, one hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred dollars: Provided, That the 
Secretary of War may enter into a contract or contracts for such 
materials and work as are necessary for the prosecution of said 
project, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time l)o 
made by law, to an amount not exceinling in the aggregate six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, in addition to th<^ amount here ap])ro})riated, 
and in the prosecution of the same may l)e included the dixHlging of 
the entrance channel and areas to the east of Puntilla de la Marina 
for passage and anchorag(% of three hundred and ninety-eight thou- 
sand six hundred scjuarc^ yards to be dredgc^l to a depth of thirty 
feet, and seventy thousand two hundred square yards to a depth of 
twenty-four feet. 

By this act, $157,500 is made immediat(»ly available, and the 
Secretary of War is further authorized to contract for work to the 
amount of .|B00,000 to b(^ appropriated in fut ure years. 

The plan set fortli in House Docnanent 914 is bas(Ml on a report 
by Cai)t. C. A. F. Flagler, Corps of Engineers, IT. S. Army, who 
made the survey of tlu^ harbor of San Juan in compliance with the 
provisions of the river and harl)or act of March 3, 1905. This report 
recommended two projiH'ts — (1) the dredging of the entrance chan- 
nel and of a main anchorage arc^a in the inner harbor to a de])th of 30 
feet; (2) the dredging of a secondary anchorage area east of the 
primary to a depth of 24 feet. The dredging of tin* channel will 
involve the removal of part of the Santa Elena shoal, close to Morro 
Point on the east side of the entrance and of th(^ coral reef at buoy 
No. 2 on the west side of the entrance. Between these two shoals 
the 30-foot channel at present is not more than GOO feet wid(\ The 
Santa Elena shoal is especially dangerous to vessels coming from 
the east, which have to make a wide circuit around it to get into the 
entrance channel. 
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OTITKH HAllRORS. 

The two harbors next in importance, Mayagnoz. and Ponce, are 
mere (^in^n roadslcads, wilhont any natural protection. (Jnanic^a 
jrarl)or. south of Yauco on the south coast, is a spacious ])asin, 
coni])h'le]y landlockt^l, and witli a(h'(iuat(' (h'])th of watcM-. but aB 
yet comparatively un(h'velo])ed. Jo]>()s ]rar])or, some 35 nnh>s 
east of ronc(\ lias t)een found by the I'ldted Stales Toast and 
G(H>(h'tic Survey to ])oss(\^s a good (hpth of water and to ])e excep- 
tionally well ])rol('ct(>(h lialiia Ilomhi, on the east coast, and 
Ensenaihi Honda, on ('ulel)ra Island, though endowed with fine 
natural advantages, are as yet wliolly uiuhn^i^loped. 

One curious featuri^ about many P(»rto liican coast towns is that 
they are not situated on tlie coast itself, but a short distance irdand, 
each liaving its "jdaya" or port connected witli it 1)y railroad or 
wagon road. Thus Mayaguez has ils Mayaguez Playa, Ponce its 
Ponce Playa, Ilumacao ils Ilumacao Playa, Xagualx) its Naguaho 
Playa, Fajardo its I^'ajardo Playa. The reason for this ])]i<'nomenon 
is ])rof)al)ly simihir to that, wldcli accounts for tln^ position of many 
Europ<'an townson the sumndts of mountains, nam<>ly, the constant 
danger of wai'likc^ attack in former centurie^s, when the ("aribl)ean 
sw^arined with buccaneers, whose sudden incursions nught any day 
lay a coast town in ruins befor(^ l^<'lp ooiild arrive from the interior. 

LlCiUT-irOUSE SKRVK^E. 

The safety of navigation in Porto Rican waters is insunnl ])y 20 
liglit -houses, as sliown in the following list: 

Tvicnr-HousKs; in anu Aiiouno Porto lln^o. 



LOCATION. 



'' I Visi- 

■ ' i ty. ^ 



Character of 
light, c 



Inter- Color of hght- 
vals. house, c 



Port San Juiiii 




171 


LS 


F. W. <t ^V 


Fl . 


1 


(L 


Catano Range 


12 


S: .ir,', 




F. W 






HI. & \V. 


Anegada. Siioal Range. . . 


Jl 


<^ 2S 




F. 11 






Bl. c^ R. 


Cape San .hian 




2(i() 


IS 


V. W. c^ w 


Fl . 


H 


U. tV W. 


Cnl(>i)rita l.slaiul 




;>().") 


12-' 


F. \V 






(L ct R. 


roint- Mulas ( Viecines) . . 




(IS 

(W 


i;u 


F. R 






L. 15. ,^ W. 


Port FerTo (Vi<'(j!ies) 


Fl. W 




.-, 


W. tt (J. 


Point Tuna 




no 


IS 


2 W. Fl... 




2 


1). <L S: W 


Point l-'iguras 




47 


12 


F. W 






1). (L ct \V. 


Johos llarhor 




:vA 




F. W 






\V. A Bl. 


Muei-tos Island 




297 


IS 


F. W. t^ W 


FL. 


a 


(L <S, W. 


Cardona Island 




4n 


7'. 


F. R 






JL & W. 


I'once lIar))or Range 


1-) 


Sz 44 




V. li 






Bl. ct R. 


(Juanica 




117 


S 


I^ W 






R. (L cVi W. 


Cape Rojo 




121 


IS 


F. VV. .^ W 


FL. 


I 


I). (L it W. 


Mona Island 




2;ii 


20 


F. \V. & \V 


FL. 


2 


(I. <k IL 


Mavaguez llarhor Range 


<) 


(t .10.1 




F. R 






PI. R. & W. 


I'oint .Jiguero 




(19 


s 


F. W 






(L & R. 


I'oint Borin(}u<Mi 




(■>;") 


12 


Fl. R. c^' W 




m 


R. it W. 


Arecilto 




120 


17 


F. W 






^v. 








. 





^i Tho height is in fe(>t above sea, level. 

f> The visibility is calculated foi- an elevation of IT. feet abov(>. sea lev(T, and is 
given iti naiU.iea'l miles. 

^IL means blue; BL, bUu^k; 1)., dark; (L.grav: P., light; R.,red; VV., white; 
F.. fixed; FL, (lashing. 

MAIL, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

Im[)ortant adjuncts to the system of trauBportalion are tin; post- 
odice, teh'graph, and t(4e[)hon(\ Tlie post-ollice, of course, is not 
a branch of the insular govtM'nment, Ixdng controlled directly by 
the Post-OHice Department, at Washingtom The t(4egraph lines 
are owned and ojx^ratod by tlu' insular govc^rnment, while the tele- 
phon(^ lines are owned and operatod by private companies. 

roSTAb SICUVICF. 

Of the 79 postmasters in Porto Rico 4 are Americans and 75 are 
native Porto llicans. Of the assistant postmasters only 1 is an Aukm'- 
ican. In addition to tlie above tluTe are 39 post-o(hce clerks, 10 
letter carriers, 5 railway postal clerks, ?,1 star-rout(^ contracb)rs, 11 
mail messengers, and 3 postal clerks employed on steamers, making 



a total of 177 paid employee's in the postal service of Porto Pico, 
exchisive of the inspection dc^partment. Of th(\se 18 are Americans 
and 159 Porto Ricans. Tlui total amount paid to them in the year 
en(kHl June 30, 1905, was $114,419.14, of which $27,150 was i)aid to 
Americans and |8(),2()9.14 to Porto Ricans; |9,18().47 was paid for 
tlu^ transportation of mail by railways and $44,200 to st(^amship 
comj)ani(\s for the same servicer The total cost of th(^ postal sc^rvice 
of Porto Rico in the same year w^as $ 1(57, 805. (d . Tin' total gross 
receipts were $11(),040.1(>, leaving a deficit of $51,7()5.45, winch was 
paid by the Post-Ofhce Department of the Unitcnl States. During 
the year 94,133 money orders were issued, amountingto $1,()42,103.29, 
wdiih^ ()4,73)vi money orders were paid by tln^ island ])ostmasters 
amounting to $[,180,085.32. 

The details of tlu^ mail transportation service are unch^r tlie su])er- 
vision of the office of the vhU4 clerk of tin? railway mail service at 
San Juan. The following is a summary of this service in operation 
in 1905: 

Porto Rican Mail Tranrpotitation Service, 1905. 



star. 



Steainl)oat. . . . 
Railroad 

Mail m(*ssengei 
Special office. . 

Total... 



Route. 



Rength. 



Miles. 

Ml. 18 
2, HI 4. 00 

149. 97 
7.47 
5. (10 



3,519.22 



Annual 
travel. 



Miles. 

384, 948. \\2 

109, 740. 00 

173, 101. 5.5 

14, 244. 08 

A, 088. 00 



080, 129. 15 



Annual 
pay. 



Dollars. 

29, 184. 50 

44, 200. 00 

9,180.47 

1,204.00 



83, 774. f»7 



Tln^ post-oflices in Porto Rico, with very few exc(^ptions, rcH'eive 
daily mails, and a great nund)er of tlie ])ost-otnces exchange mails 
twice daily. 

The sdiedules in operation on all routes are arranged so as to ])er- 
mit (4ose connections at all points, an'd the coml)ination of all 
scliedid(\s forms a cliain of direct c(mmicti(ms around the i ntire 
island and over tlie military roads from San Juan to Ponce, and 
Arecibo to Ponc(\ 

One of th(^ most inttM'(\sting features of tlu^ star-route s(?rvice until 
recently was the route 1x4 ween famuy and Aguadilla, a distance 
of 20.1 miles, over wliich tin* mails w^^re carricHl in automo])iles at 
a high rate of speed. This service had ])vvn in operation since July 
11, 1904 and was one of the first of its kind in tin* United States 
postal s(^rvic(\ It c(^ased with tlic^ completion of thx^ Camuy- 
Aguadilla railway early in 1907. 

I'ully equipped railway })ost-ofiice cars are attaclunl to the through 
railroad trains running between San Juan and Camuy, and lietween 
Ponce and Aguadilla, and four railway postal derks and one sub- 
stitute railway postal derk are CMn|)loyed for the distrit)ution of the 
mails on these trains. Pesich^s th<> dispatch(>s of mails which are 
mad(^ on the through trains operated between tlu^ })oints named 
abov(% (^xpr(\ss or dosed-pouch dispatches are also mad(^ between 
the larger ])ost-ofrices situated on tlie railroad lines l>y all otln^r pas- 
scMiger trains in operation. 

flails are dispatched and receivcnl at San Juan to and from New 
York regularly once a w(h4^, and under tlie terms of their <M)ntract 
wdth the Post-Ofhce Department the two steamshi]) companies 
operating l>etween the llnitod States and Porto Rico aix^ also obliged 
to carry mails on all other steamers o[)erated by them b}' which 
advantageous dispat(4ies can l)e made. The four st(nim(n-s which 
run under regular sdiedule between New" York and San Juan are 
equip])ed wuth apartments for the handling and distribution of 
mail. Three expert railway postal (4erks are employed to distribute 
th(^ mails on these stc^ainers. In this way mail arriving at San Juan 
can be immediately dispatdied, and Ponc(? and other important 
points rec(Mve their mail within fifteen hours after the arrival of the 
steamer at San Juan. .\ letter from New York to Porto Rico may 
liring a reply within ten days, sometimes even within nine days. 
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The list of post-ofFices in operation D(Kx?mber 1, 190(), was as 
follows. Offices in italics are domestic money order oftices; those 
markcnl with an asterisk (*) ar(^ international money order offices: 

Post-Offices in Operation in Porto Rico, December 1, 19()(). 



Post-oflice. 



Ad junta f^ 

Aguu,(Ja 

*AguadiUa 

Aguas Buenas . . . 

Aihonito 

Afiasco 

^Arecibo 

Arroyo 

Barcelonela 

Barranquitas 

Barros 

Bayamon 

Cabo Kojo 

* Caguas 

Camuy 

Canovanas 

Carolina 

Catano 

Cayey 

Central A quirre . _ 

dales...: 

Cidra 

Coamo 

Comcrio 

Corozal 

Culebra 

Dorado 

Fajardo 

Florida. 

Guanica 

*Guayama 

Gua/yanUla 

Gurabo 

ITatillo 

lTormif2;ueros 

^Ilumacao 

Isabcla 

Jayuya 

Juana Diaz 

Juncos 

Lajas 



District 



Agiiadilla. 

Mayaguez. 

Agiiadilla. 

Guayarna. 

Guayama. 

Mayaguez, 

Arecibo. 

Guayama. 

San Juan. 

Guayama. 

Ponce. 

San Juan. 

Mayaguez. 

(Juayama. 

Areciho. 

lluniacao. 

ITumaeao. 

San Juan. 

(Juayama. 

Guayama. 

Aret ibo. 

Guayama. 

Ponce. 

San Juan. 

San Juan. 

Humacao, 

San Juan. 

llumacao. 

San Juan. 

Aguadilla. 

Guayama. 

Ponco. 

Guayama. 

Arecil)o. 

Mayaguez. 

llumacao. 

Aguadilla. 

A reel bo. 

Ponce. 

Guayama. 

Aguadilla. 



Lares 

Las Marias 

Las Piedras 

Loiza 

Luquillo 

Mameyes 

Manati 

Maricao 

Maunabo 

(^Mayaguez 

I Moca 

' Jf or or is 

Naguabo 

Naranjito 

Palo Seco 

' PaUllas 

Ponuclas 

^Ponce - . - 

Punta Santiago . 

Quebradillas 

Rincon 

Rio Grande 

Rio Piedras 

Sabana Grande . . 

Salinas 

San German 

'*Sa7i Juan n 

San Lorenzo 

San Sebastian . . . 

Santa Isabel 

Santurce. (See 
San Juan.) 

Toa Alta 

'Von Baja 

Trujillo Alto 

Tluado 

\'("ga Alta 

Vega Baja 

M<<]}us 

Vabueoa 

Yaitco 



District. 



Aguadilla. 

Mayaguez. 

llumacao. 

llumacao. 

llumacao. 

llumacao. 

San Juan. 

Mayaguez. 

llumacao. 

Mayaguez. 

Aguadilla. 

Aroci})o. 

Ilumacan. 

San Juan. 

San Juan. 

Guayama. 

Ponce. 

Ponce. 

llumacao. 

Arecibo. 

Mayaguez. 

llumacao. 

llumacao. 

Mayaguez. 

Gaayama. 

Mayiiguez. 

San Juan. 

Guayama. 

Aguadilla. 

Guayama. 



San Juan. 
San Juan, 
llumacao. 
Arecibo. 
San Juan. 
San Juan, 
llumacao. 
llumacao. 
Aguadilla. 



" Including Santurco slatioii, 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE SERVICE. 

When Porto Rico l)ecame an American possession, it liad a lele- 
gra|)h system, owned and operated by the government, and extend- 
ing (nM'n to the smallest villages. It was, however, in a had state 
of repair, the old Morse tape instruments w(^re used, and th(M)pera- 
tors were so inefficient that they often found it convenient to send 
messages by mail ratiier than by wire. Tliis system was ])ractically 
destroyed l>y the hurricaiK^ of August 8, 1899. 

The United States Signal Corps substitut(Ml modern instruments 
and expert operators, thenum})erof stations being gradually rechiced 
from about ()0 to 10 during the pf^'iofl of military administration, 
and the system as rechiced Ixnng transferred to the insular govern- 
ment on February 1, 1901. 

The telegraph lines of the island are all in charge of tlie ]>ureau 
of insular telegrapli, Ix^longing to tln^ department of the interior of 
Porto Rico, with headcpiartcrs at San Juan. With the exception 
of the superintendent and a few of the managers the employees of 
this bureau are all natives Porto Ricans, most of whom studied 
telegra])hy in the school conducted l)y tln^ bureau. A considerable 
number of them are young women, who have shown a gratifying 
efficiency. It is proposed to maintain the school until the necc^ssity 
for it shall have disappeared. As the telegraph system belongs to 
the insular government the members of tln^ legislature and most of 
the government officials have (Ik; right to scMid free messages. Tlu^ 
length of wirc^ on June 30, 1905, aggregated 832 kilometers (517 
miles). During the fiscal year 1900, 105 kilomet(Ts (05 miles) of 
line were built at a cost of $3,177. On F(^l)ruary 1, 1901, when the 
telegraph system w^as transferred from the United States Signal 
Corps to the bureau of insular telegraj)h, the total length of 



telegraph wire was (;(J9 miles. Forty stations were in operation at 
the end of 1905, as shown in tln^ following list: 

Telecjraph Stations in Operation im Porto Rico in 1905. 



Adjuntas. 

Aibonito. 

Arecibo. 

Anasco. 

Arroyo. 

Barceloneta. 

Bayamon. 

Caguas. 

Caiiuiy. 

Carolina. 



Cayey. 

Ceiba. 

Cialcs. 

Coamo. 

Faj'ardo. 

Guayama. 

Gurabo. 

llumacao. 

Isabela. 

Juana Diaz. 



Juncos. 

Lares. 

Manati. 

Mayaguez. 

Na.gual>o. 

Playa de Ponce. 

Ponce. 

Q,uel)radillas. 

Rio Grande. 

Sabana Grande. 



San Juan. 
Rio riedras. 
Salinas, 
San German. 
San Sel)astian. 
rtuado. 
Vega Ba,ja. 
Viequi^s. 
Yabueoa. 
Yauco. 



The connexion bet\v(Mm Vieques ((\rab Island) and the mainland 
of Porto Rico is made by heliogra])h. At first the station on the 
mainland was at La Fortuna, but as this was in lin(^ with Wn^ ship- 
ping in the liarbor of Isalx^l II on Vi(^cpies, which interfered with 
the signals, th(3 station has been moved to Fa Ceil)a, which orf(^rs 
an unobstructed line for signaling. The heliographic service gives 
excellent results and will ])robably continue to l)e tlu^ most satis- 
factory arrangement for Vieques Island till wireless telegraphy 
replaces it. 

Tlie occurrence of discrepancies in the transmission and rcn-c^ipt 
of messages necessitatcMl the estal)lishin(Mit of a standard time s(M'v- 
ic(\ A (lironometc^r was procured and the service was instalh'd at 
the San Juan ofiice March 1, 1903. Daily at 12 o'clock noon tho 
tim(^ signal is transmitted to (n'ery station on \\\v island. In nearly 
every municipality the town clocks are now st^t to standard, and 
complaints of slow delivery are no longer made. Tlu^ t inu^ used is 
that of th(^ sixtieth nu'ridian, (h^signated as intercolonial time (one 
hour earl i(M' than eastern time)- The sixtieth meridian passes a 
litth^ to the east of tlie Lessen- Antilles and through the (Julf of St. 
Lawrence betwMH'u ('a])e l>reton and Newfoundland. 

Unlike the telegraph, tlic t(4ej)hon(^ lines are ])i'ivat(' |)roperty. 
The cities of San Juan, Ponc<\ and i\iayagne/- have tlieir lo<'al tele- 
phone s(Tvice. A fi-andiise for a long-distance line on the south side 
of the island has been granttnl to Pedro Juan Rosalx % th(^ capital 
interestcnl being diicMly American. This line runs from (luayanui 
westward to San (ierman. The c()m}>any has also secured control of 
the local Ponce line, wdiich was formc^'ly a Spanish liiu\ A fran- 
chise for a lin(! through the nortln^'ii ])ortion of lln^ island was 
recently granted to Pehn lirothc^rs. This liiu^ runs from Carolina 
westward to llormigueros. 1 1 has bought out the old San Juan line, 
owmed ])y a Spanish company. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Porto Rico was established l)y the organic act, 
generally known as the Foraker Act , approved Ai)ril 12, 1900, which 
became dftH-tive on May 1 of that year. It is styh'd "An act tem- 
porarily to ])rovide revenues and a civil government, for Porto llico, 
and for other purposes," implying in this very title that tlie arrange- 
ment made by the act is nu'rely })rovisional, tocmable the govern- 
ment to Ix' carried on until ext)erience shall have indicated the most 
satisfactory piTmanent status to be given to the island. Py that 
act \\\v inhabitants of Porto Rico, except such as preferred to retain 
their allegiance to S{)ain, Avere constituted as a l)ody politic und<T 
the nanui of "the j)eo])le of Porto Rico," whidi includ(>s also such 
citizens of the United States as may reside? in Porto Rico. 

LKOISLATIVK AND EXECUTIVE. 

The local Legislative power granted by the act is vested in a legis- 
lative ass(Mnbly, consisting of two houses — the executive council 
and the house of delegates. 

The ex(ecutiv(? council ccmsists of 11 members, at least 5 of whom 
must })e " nati ve inhabitants of Porto Rico. ' ' Tln^y are all appointed 
for a term of four years by the President of the United Stat(\s by and 
with the advice and consent of the United States Senate. Six out 
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of the II arc the licads of ilu^ six executive departiiK^nts cslabliHliod 
l)y11ie organic act, iiaiuely, the secretary of Porto Rico, the attorney- 
general, auditor, lreasui-<>r, conmiissioner of tlie interior, and com- 
niissiontn- of education. Th(^ sahxry of oach of iIk'HC is $1,000, except 
that, of the trt^asurer, which is it^5,000. Thc^y receive^ no additional 
sahiries ns in(Mn))ers of th<^ councd. Th(^ sahiry of eacli of the 
remainin,^ live niendxM's of th(^ council is $:^,00(). These salaries 
W(>re hxed l)y tic* organic act. Hitherto ihv h(\i<ls of the six 
departments havi^ all l)ecn Americans, it has been customary to 
elect the scM-relary of Po](.o Rico as ])resid(>nt- of the executive 
council. A sevenlli do{)ar! inont , tin* de])artm(nit of health, chari- 
ties, and corrections, was (■reat<Ml ])y act of the legislative assembly 
in 1904 and placc^l in charge of one of tlie Porto Rican members of 
the exe(Mitiv(^ couiu'il. 

The hous(^ of d(4{\ga1cs consists of o5 m(Mnl)ers (dected every two 
years by the (lualifKMl voter's of tln^ island, tiv(^ delegates for each of 
the seven electoral districts. (S(m^ page 5.) Its j)roccedings are 
conducted in kSpainsh. The organic act fixes the ])ay of <'a(di dele- 
gate at $5 per day wldle i]u' house is in sessiou and traveling 
expenses. 

The (executive council is a continuing Ixxly, sitting throughout 
the year in t,h(^ ex<M'Utive session, confirming appointnumts by the 
governor, and at t (hiding to the details imposed on it by tho laws of 
Porto Rico. It hfdds regular sessions ev(M-y Thursday aft<'rnoon at 
3 o'clock and is sid:»j<H't to call in special session at any time when 
necessary. Its debates arc; conducted in English, but an int(^rpreter 
translates the renvarks into Spanish wIhmi the native memlxTs 
require it. 

Tli(^ legislative^ asstnnbly convenes on the s(M'ond Monday in 
January and sits for sixty consecutive days. It has complete h^g- 
islative powers on all mattivrs except tln^ granting of franchises, 
privileges, and concessions, which, by the organic act, is vested in 
th<i executive^ cf)Uncil alone. Kills may originate in eitlun- house, 
but must receive the a})proval of a inajoiily of both houses and 
the approval of lh(> gov(^rnor l)efor(^ Ixxoming laws. A bill vetoed 
by the governor b(MC)mes a law if passed by tin* two houses by a 
two-thirds vote. The laws passed by the legislative assembly must 
be submitted within sixty days to Congrf^ss, which r(\s(^rves tlu^ right 
to disapprove any act . 

The govcTuor, by the organic act, was given tln^ })owM'r 1c grant 
pardons and repri(n'<^s and to veto th(^ acts of tlu^ legislative assem- 
bly. In addition, the President of the United States wasauthorized 
by the organic act to assign to the govtTUor other duties not at vari- 
ance with law. lie has since been invested wdth various executive* 
powers by the h^gislative assend)ly. lie appoints all the judges of 
the district courts of the island, all the justices of the p(^ace, and 
many other oilicials. lie receives and acts on the resignations of 
alcaldes (mayors) and memlxMsof the municipal councils and, by 
appointment, tills all vacancies created by resignation, removal, or 
other cause in these municij)al oflice^s. He is th(> commandfT in 
chief of the insular polices His salary is $8,000 a year, in addition 
to wddch he is entitled, under act of Congrc^ss, to the occupancy of 
the building formerly ()ccu})ie(l by tlu^ Sj)anish gov(»rnor-g(meral, 
and popularly known as La Fortaleza or Santa (Axtalina. 

By tlie terms of the Poraker Act the peoi>le of Porto Rico elect 
every two years a Commissioner to Wavshington t,o repres<*nt the in- 
terests of the island. l>y coin1(\sy of the House of Representatives 
lie is given a svnt on th(^ floor of that body, and he is also a. member 
of the (\)mmit(eo on Insular Affairs of the IIous(% and is allowed a 
voic(\ but no vote. 

Idle secretary j)erforiiis the usual duties of a secretary of a State 
or Territory. He Ixx'omes acting governor in the abs(»ncc of the 
governor. 

JUDICIAL. 

The department of justice^ compris(\s the oflice of the attorney- 
general; th{» supreme, district, and municipal courts: the justices 
of the peace, the registrars of property, and the notaries. Th<' 



attorney-general is the lu^ad of the department and has administra- 
tive jurisdiction over the courts and all officials connected with the 
department. 

The supreme court is composed <jf five judges appointed by the 
President of the United States. Its s(\ssions ar(^ held at San Juan. 
It is Urn court of last resort for Porto Rico, but in certain eases 
appeal from its d(>cisions may be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The island is divided into seven judicial districts, each with a 
district judges appointed by the gove^rnor for a term of four years, 
and having original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 

The municipal courts have jurisdiction in minor criminal and 
civil matters. Then? are 24 of them, ea(di ineduding from one to 
four municipalities. The judges, secndaries, and marshals of these 
courts are (dfx'ted by popvdar vote, c^ach for a term of four years. 

There are GO justices of the peace in the island, appointed by the 
governor, and having functions corresponding to those of police 
judges in the United States. 

Th(Te are 9 registrars of property in Porto Rico, appointed l)y the 
governor. Their salaries are paid by tlu^ insular government and 
vary with the importance of the district. 

At pr(\sent there are about 60 notaries in th(3 island. Any person 
may become a notary by complying with the legal requirements. 
Under the new procedure each notary has jurisdictifm throughout 
the island. 

Porto Rico is a United States judicial district and is provided 
Avith a United States district court, the district judges district attor- 
TH^y, and marshal being a])pointed by the Preside^nt for a term of four 
years. All proceedings before this court are conductcxl in English. 
It holds sessions at San Juan, Ponce, and Mayaguez. 

On April 1, 1901, trial by jury was establishixl by act of the legis- 
tive ass(*mbly. During the first year and a half only 24 jury trials 
were held in th(* island, l)ut since tht^n this meth(xl has become 
more j)opular, so that now ev(^ry district has a regular calendar of 
jury cases at (^ach term of court. 

An act creating a code (Commission was approvinl at the last ses- 
sion of the legislative assend>ly, and took (d'fiH't on July 1, 1906. 
This commission is to revises and compile all tlu* laws of Porto Ilico, 
and make a ri^port to the legislative assend)ly within two years. 
The governor has appointed thnx^ prominent Porto Rican lawyers 
to serve on the commission. 

ADMIN 1ST R A/l'I V E DET'A Rl'M E NT« . 

The treasury department has (-liarge of all the financial affairs of 
the insular government, except those belonging to ihc auditor's 
office. Details of the operations of the treasury department will 
be found on a subsequent pag(^ under the head of "Finance." 

The auditor is requircxl to keep an account of all receipts and 
dislmrscMnents of the insular government. His office^ comprises a 
division of bookk(M»[)ing, a division of internal-n^venue accounts, 
and a division of audit. 

The department of the interior comprises the following bureaus 
and divisions: Bureau of public works, division of public buildings, 
bureau of pul)lic lands, bureau of insular t(4egraph, burc^au of docks 
and harbors, and division of arcduves. In additiim to these, the 
dej)artnient has supervision over the shipping of coffee to the com- 
nn^rcial agent in New York and tlu^ inspection and collection of fees 
on all h^'tilizers sold in Porto Rico. 

Th(^ l)ureau of j)ul)lic works attends to the maintenance and con- 
struction of all roads which belong to the insular system (all macad- 
amiz(>d roads), surv(n^s all proposed roads and bridges, designs and 
plans })ridges and ])ublic ))uil(lings (>xce})t schoolhouses), repairs 
and maintains public buildings, inspects railways, and, when 
needed for the prot(xlion of the public, orders th(dr repair. 

The division of public buildings has charge of the maintenance 
of the buildings wdiicdi formerly belonged to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. These are of very good construction, and the principal 
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improvement introduced has been the installation of modern sani- 
tary plumbing. 

The ])ureau of public lands has control of all the public lands of 
the island, amounting to about 80,000 acres. These are scattertxl 
in little patches all over the island, their location and boundaries 
being in many cases very imperfectly known, no survey of them 
having as yet bc^en made. For th(^ prcv'^ent these lands have gen- | 
erally been rented to the highest bidder, and it has been the prac- 
tice to award them even to a single bidder. Wh(m their vahu^ 
becomes better knr)wn, a minimum rental will prol)ably l)e fixed, 
b(dow which no l)ids will l)e accepted. The largest tract of public 
land is comi)rised within th(^ area set apart for the Tuquillo Forest 
Reserve. By the law of the island, no public lands can be sold : 
except with the* ai)proval of tlu; h^gislative assem})ly. Tluy can | 
be leased for a pc^riod not exceeding fiftcH'U years by the governor, | 
with the cons(^nt of tlie executiA^f^ council. I 

For several years an endeavor has been made to introduce^ the ! 
system known as tlie "Torrens law" of land titles, the bill to that | 
effect b(4ng combined willi one providing for a cadastral survey. | 
It was expected that such a law would do away with the unc(Ttaint y j 
pr(^vailing to a large extern! in Porto Kican land titb^s, and would i 
enable the govetnmc^nt to asccniain the extent and location of th(> i 
public lands. The law was not passcnl in tlie form hitherto pro- | 
posed, but some similar Jiieasure will })robably be adoptc^l in the 
near futun^ The insular tn^asnry is collecting rent on public lands i 
and buildings amounting to .St],21)0.54 a year. The land rented | 
being less than 1 ])er cent of tlu^ total acr<^ag(^ of pid)lio lands in | 
Porto Rico, nuich of which can not, be considered first class, it will j 
be sec^n that- a gnat. b(Mietit would be deriv(Hl from tli(^ rcmting of all \ 
the ])ul)lic lands in the island. This, however, can not be done | 
until th(^se lands arc^ surveyecl and their title established. ^ 

The bureau of insular telegraph controls and operatc^s tlu^ insular : 
telegraj)h systetn, which is owned by the insular government, there ' 
being no private t,el(\graph lines on the island. 

The bureau of docks and har}>ors carries out the n^gulations for 
docks and harl)(>rs, as passed by the (^xecut i v(> council J une 27. \ f)0:^ ^ 
All port and dock ('harg(\s are collected by the captains of the port, 
who keep records of vessels entering tlie ])orts of San Juan, Ponce, i 
and Mayaguez. : 

The division of archives has charge of the collection and classi- | 
fication of tlu^ archives accunnilat(Hl by the Spanish administration 
during the iour hundred years of its domination. These records 
ar(^ exceedingly voluminous and were found scattored all over the 
island. 

The departnu^nt of education has charge of llie public school sys- ^ 
tem of the island, in cooperation with the municipalities. 

In 1904, by act of the legislature of Porto Rico, the bureaus of \ 
insular health, of insular c^iarities, and of insular prisons were con- 
solidated into one department, known as tlu^ de})artment of health, 
charities, and correctitm, and by the terms of tlie law a niemi)er of 
the excK'utive council not charged witli other administrative^ duties 
was })lac(Hl at the In^ad of the new department. This department I 
has comi)lete diarge of all the charitable and corrcK-t ional institutions ; 
of the island, as well as supervision over matters c(mcerning the 
public health. 

The personnel is composed of the head of the department, who is 
known as the director of health, chariti( s, and corrcH-tion. and umh'r 
him is the sup(Tvisor of health, who has charge of all the sanitary 
matters of tlie island, and who also acts as tlie assistant head of the 
department . Tliere is also a supervisr)r of charities and a supervisor 
of prisons. Tlu^ director of the department supervises all three 
brandies of tin work. 

It is the duty of the supervisor of health to draw up, with tlie 
approval of the (executive council, such general sanitary measures 
as may be necessary, and to enforce tliem throughout the island, and 
also to supervise the munieipal sanitary regulations. He collects 
the vital statistics an<l su])ervises the veterinary ins[)ection and 
the food and health insi)ection. His bun^au eom prises two med- 



ical inspectors, one veterinary inspector, and a i>lumbing inspector. 
He also has direct control of the insular vaccine station and of the 
chem ical 1 al moratory . 

The supervisor of charities has complete' ciiarge of all the charitable 
institutions of the island. These are at. presc^it the leper colony, 
with 25 patients and acccmimodations for about 40, situated on 
Cabras Island, near San Juan; the rcH'ently ojKMied asylum for the 
blind, at Ponce, with accommodations for about 100 permanent 
patients; the Insular Insane Asylum, at San Juan, with accommo- 
dations for 150 patients; th<' insular orphan asybini for girls, called 
the " Girls' Charity School," at Santurc(^ with accommodations for 
al)out 200 inmates; and the insular or[)han asylum for boys, calletl 
the ''Boys' (liarity Sdiool," at Santurce. with accommodations for 
about 300. 

The sup<>rvisor of })risons controls the insular ])eniteiitiary, 
situated at San Juan, and the district jails, situated at San Juan, 
Ponce, Mayagucv., llumacao, Arecibo, (biayama, and Aguadilla. 

In most of the towns of the island tlnnv^ ai'c hospitals supported by 
the iuuni(i})aliti(\^, but in most instances (liey are thorouglily iiiade- 
cpiate for the purj)ose, and with fcnv excej)tions are ])0()rly ecpiipped 
and ovei taxed. The ])rivate institutions of the ishiud are the 
Women and ( hibh-en's irosj)ital, at San Juan; the Presliyterian 
nos[)ital, at Santurce ; the small liospital of La Concc^pcion, in San 
Juan; and the Tricociie Hospital, at, Ponce. 

liesid'.^s these hosjiitals thcM'e are (he naval, military, and marine 
hospitals at San Juan, managed by the United States (n)vernmenl. 



roijcr: and MirrrAiiv. 

The insular police consists of a police eommission, a.ppointcd by 
the governor with tlu^ conse^nt of the executive council. Tln^ force 
in 19(H) c-onsist{'d of a chic f, with the military tith^ of colonel, an 
assistant ciiief, with the title of major, six captains, one first lieu- 
tenant and adjutant, six first lieutenants, a sc^'ond lieutenant and 
bandmaster, sc^ven scM'ond lieutcvnants, twenty sergeants, sev(Mity- 
tive corj)orals, 050 guardsmen, and one voucher cierk. Of tliis 
force about 50 are mountcnl. This sniall body of mem prcNsorved 
order in an island ;),4;^5 scpiare miles in extent, with a ])o|)ulation of 
a milli(»n. Under thc» Spanish rc'gime thai task recpiired a garrison 
of over 1,000 nnii, in addition to the municipal i)olice. A law 
passed by the legislative asscMiibly in 190() provides for the division 
of thc^ island into seven police districts instead of six as h(>retofore, 
increasing the force' to 700 men, with authority give'n to the gov- 
(Tne>r to add to their number when e)cca.sion recjuires, and incrc^as- 
'u^^ the ])ay e)f oflicers and iih'ti. The eflieiency e)f this force was 
seve'rely testeMl by se^ve'ral strikes occurring in I90(), the princij)al 
one being tliat of the longshoremen, who de'maneled of tlie New^ 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 25 cents an hour instead 
of the' 15 cents whieii they had been receiving. 

The United States ( le)vernmen(. maintains in Porto Rico a regi- 
ment. e»f the' Unitenl S(a(es ArFuy, compe)sed e»f 54<S ])rivates, all na- 
(ives e)f l*orto Pico, and 2,1 oflicers, S of whom are' citi/ens of Porte) 
Rico, (itize'us of Porto Pico are' also ciigible for enlistme'iit in the 
Re'gular Army of the' Unitod States, and the Pe)rto Rico regiment 
mav be e)rdered for service e)utsiele of the islanel. Uongre>ss alse) 
passed acts providing fe)r the' ap|)ointnient of one caeh't for tlu^ 
Militarv Acade*my. at West Point, and one mielshiy)man for the 
Xaval Acaeb'niy, at Annaj)olis. from Pe)rto Rico, both to be^ nntives 
of the island and to be- api)ointe>d by the' Pre'sident of (he United 
States e)n rece)nnne'nela(ion of the' gove'rnor etf Porte) Rice). The 
continuance' eif the' regiment is of gi'eat me)ment to the' people eif 
Porto Rico, not because^ it is needed for the' ])re\^ervat ie)n e)f ])eace, 
which in fact is not ])art, of its eluty, hut as a. sci!oe)l for the' mental 
anel physical development of many of the natives. It is a ne)t ice- 
able fact that, after service with the regiment, e)wing (e) the regular 
life, nutritious foe)d, and daily exercise, the' men improve' ce)nsid- 
erably in size' and physiepie. Of \]u' HOO men whc» have bee-n dis- 
charged from the regiment, many have been enabled, through their 
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knowledge of the English language acquired in the regiment, to 
pass (*i vi]-8(^rvi('e examinations for entrance to the FcnJeral service. 
In others, th(^ habits of dis(apline and steady attention to duty 
acfpiired in the rc^giment have caused them to hv sought after })y 
the phmtation owners and merchants to lill responsible phices. 
The existence of the rc^giment, composed of native Porto llicans, 
is a source of great satisfaction and pride to the people and does 
mucli to inspire respect for the Amcnican flag. The headquarters 
of the regiment are at San Juan, wher(^ Compani(\s A, B, C, D, and 
E are stationed; Companies P, (i, and II are stationed at Oayey, 
The United States naval station at San Juan comprisc\s the naval 
hospital, the marine })arracks, and the wireless telegraph station. 
By proclamation of the President, dated Jun(^ 20, 1903, a tract of 
80 acres of land in the In^art of tlie city of San Juan, and covering 
a large portion of the available^ water front, in addition to a large 
point of land, the Puntilla Point, eml^racing al)out 5^ acres, was 
reserved for naval purposes, but no important works have yet been 
begun. 

M U N ICIP A L (5 () V E R N M ENT. 

Subject to the insular government are the municipal governments, 
deriving their powers from a law enacted l)y the legislative assembly. 
The insular government hitherto exercised supervision ov(^r these 
munici])aliti<\s through tln^ secretary of Porto Ilico, but this (H)ntrol 
was a])olished by a law passed l>y the legislatii^e assembly on March 
8, 1900. 

Tlu^se municipalit ies and thoir organizat ion are largely a heritage 
from the Spanish (Jovernment. Prior to the American o('<'ui)ation, 
local self-govern m(;nt, as understood in the United States, was 
practically nonc^xistent. The ''distritos numieipales" w(ux^ 
agencies of the central government without in<lependent life. In 
I89() and 1897, indeed, c^^rtain powers of self-government were 
nominally v(>sted in the nuinicii)aHti(\s, but this law was never 
carried out. 

This state of affairs was <ijreatly altered l)y tlu^ American occupa- 
tion. To the military governors the word '' numicipality" sug- 
gest <m1 the ])o]itical inde})(mdence of an American eity or town, and 
the tendency was tluis, unconsciously or (hJiberately, to relax the 
central control ()V(>r th(^s(^ local gov(M'nments. 

To the civil administration inaugurated on May 1, 1900, this 
ten(h'ncy seeme(l {>remature. In lieu ther(>of, the newly organizcxl 
burc^au of nuinicii.)al affairs ado})ted a ])oliey of [)reserving over 
municipal tinances that (h>gre(^ of control which the laws of Porto 
Kico (Hctated and the lixity of long tradition rendered advisable. 
On June 15, 1900, the bur<>au of municipal affairs of the treasury 
d(^partnient- issued a circular directing the numicipalitic^s to submit 
tlK'ir budg(^ts for the approaching fiscal year. Unch^r tlie law in force 
previous to Marcli 8, 190f), the trc^asurer j)rescribed a uniform system 
of ke(>ping of municipal accounts, deposit of all moneys, the making 
of <nsl)urs(4nents, and rcHjuired uniform amuial and other reports, 
setting forth the linancial condition of the muTncipaliti(»s. By the 
law of Alarch 8, 190(), the ])owers of tln^ local governments have l)een 
greatly eidarged. Th(^ secniary of Porto Ilico no longer exercis<^s 
su|)ervision oven' the municipalities, but, if any citizen feels 
aggrieved by the action of any numicipality, it is the duty of the 
attorn(^y-gen(n'al of Porto Pico, on being informed, to apply to the 
projM^- district court for a manchinuis to compel any d(din([uent nui- 
nicipality to comply with the law. irnder tlie old law municipali- 
ties were authorized to levy special industrial and commercial 
license taxes on a|)|)roval ])y the ex(H'utive council of the insular 
government. Unch^r tln^ new" law" this approval is no longer- re- 
quired, but the law itself contains a scIkmIuIc of maximum rates of 
taxation, which may not be (exceeded. It also contains a provision 
intondtul to guard against, ap])ropriations in excess of rev(auie, and 
in this case, too, it is the duty of the attorney-gencn'al of Porto Rico 
to prosecut(N in the propin* district court, any numicipality that 
fails to comply with tln^ law. The n(nv law also al)()lis}ied the 
boards of road supervisors created by the law of March 1, 1901, one 
for each of the s{^ven road districts of the island, their functions 
being now intrusted to the municipalities. 



There are 6() such municipalities in the island. Each is governed 
by a mayor (alcalde) and a municipal council, l)()th elected l)y the 
vot ers in the numicipality for a term of four years (according to law 
of March, 1900), but vacancies in tlu^ office of mayor or councilman 
are filled by the governor witli the approval and consent of the 
executive councul. The number of meml)ers of the council is fixed 
by a scale depending on the number of iidialntants. Formerly the 
mayor, in addition to liis executive functions, exercised those of 
police judge. This power was abolished by a law establishing 
police courts witli judges appointed by the governor. Other 
municipal authorities and organizations are: The municipal judge, 
the local l)oard of public instruction, the local board of health, and 
the local board of charities. By an act of the legislative asseml)ly 
the maintenance of puidic order in municipalities the city limits of 
whicli contain less than (),000 inhal)itants has been turned over to 
the insular police, and in those towns the municipal police has been 
abolished. 

EMPLOYEES IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Since the ext(msion of the civil-service^ laws and rules over all 
classihed positions in Porto Ilico in March, 1902, ther<^ has l>een a 
marked increase in the interest display(Hl regarding civil-service 
matters in general and a steady growth in tln^ number of appli- 
cants for examination for positions in th<^ various branches of the 
classifi(Hl service, indicating tli(^ success of the corap(^titive system 
under local conditions. Residents of Porto Rico are given equal 
opportunity with residents of the United Staters for examination 
and appointment to positions in the F(Hleral sc^rvice, both in Porto 
Ilico and in the Unit.(Ml States. All citiz(^ns of the JTuited States 
and Porto Ilico possessing tln^ necessary (pudifications and who can 
comply with tln^ rectuirc^nunits, as provided by the civil-service 
ruh^s, an^ eligil)l(^ for examination. All examinations ar(^ conq)eti- 
tive, and competitors aro niivd without regard to any considcuiitiou 
oth<M' than tho qualitications shown in th(>ir (examination papers. 

All (examinations luJd in the Unit(Hl States are also announced 
and held in Porto Ilico. Examinations for the various positions 
in th(^ departnnental service^ an; held regularly iu the spriug and fall 
of (^ach year at San Juan and at Ponce, as aruioiniced in the schedule 
contained in the Manual of Examinat ions which is published twice 
y(nudy by the United States Civil S(Tvice Oonunissiim. This 
Manual of Examinations contains full information and can be 
obtaincnl by applying to the s(H:'r(^tary of the board of civil-service 
examiners at Sa!i Juan. 

kjxaminations ane also held at San Juan and Ponce foi- ])ositions 
in the post-olliee service of those cities and for ])ositions in the cus- 
toms S(n'vice of Porto Ilico. These exandnations are lield at least 
once a yc^ar, or as fn^tuently as may Ix^ necessary to establish n^^^- 
ist(ers of (Jigibh\^, and, as a rule, the examinations are given in 
l)oth English and Spanish. 

Under the law of apportionment, Porto Ilico is (mtitled to 95 
a|)pointments in the departmental seivice at Washington. About 
25 legal residents of Porto Ilico havc^ b(HMi appoint(xl to appor- 
tioncMl positions in the District of Uolund)ia, and it is estimated 
that the munber of Porto llicans occupying such positions will 
incr(^ase rai)idly under the law of apt)ort,ionment as soon as the 
(/onunissiontn-s' registers for tilling aj)[)ortion(Hl positions receive a 
sufrici(Mit munber of eligibh^s from I^)rto Rico to enable the Com- 
mission to issuc^ certificates containing only the names of residents 
of tlie island. 

OrrizENsnn* ano Salaries of Emi'lovees of the Insular 

(h)VERNMENT OF PoRTO IJlCO, JCNE :^>0, 1905. 



I'orto 
Kiciuis 



Anu>ri- 
caiis. 



$2.()(X) p(M- aiimiin or over \ :]H :\2 1 

Sl.OOO to |2.(X)() por amiiini - l«W 113 ^ I 

Ivi^ss tliau SI ,001) per annum 2, 34 L KiS ; 3 

Total ninnber of employof^s 2, FAH 3L3 5 

Total salaries paid $1, 220, ^507 $355. 200 [ $5, 415 
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In addition to these, there are a great nural)er of municipal offices 
supported from municipal funds which are entirely occupied by 
Porto Ilicans. The policy of the insular government is to fill all 
places with Porto Ricans as fast as suital)lc candidates become 
available. 

C IT ST( ) M S S E RVIC E . 

The collection of customs on goods entering Porto Rico from for- 
eign countri(^s is a function not of the insular ])ut of the Federal 
Government, j)erforined by officials under orders of the United States 
Treasury Department at Washington, buttlie revenue thus collected, 
after cUKhicting tlie cost of coUcction, is l)y Federal law turned over 
to the insidar trc^asury, to be expended for the ])enefit of Porto 
Rico. The customB service in the island is in charge of a coUector 
of customs for Porto Rico, with head(piarters at the port of San 
Juan, oiK^ special deputy collector and one d(^puty collector at San 
Juan, deputy collectors in charge at the subports of Ponce, Maya- 
guez, Arecibo, Arroyo, Aguadiila, lluinacao, and Fajardo, and an 
inspector in charge of the island of Vieques, belonging to the sub- 
port of Fajardo. The tariff law of the United Staters is in operation 
in Porto Rico, with reference to imports from all foreign c()untri(\s. 
but all articles from the United States arc admitt(Ml free of duty and 
all articles from Porto Rico are admitted to the continental United 
States free of duty, tlie island of Porto Rico l)eing considered a dis- 
trict of the United States customs s(M'vice. 

WEICHTS AND MEASURES. 

When Porto Rico Ix^canu^ an American possession the nn^tric sys- 
tem of weights and nu^asuros was found in gi^m^ral use, though cer- 
tain old Spanish measures and weights, such as the cuerda (1.008 
acres) and th(^ arroba {2iS.?A) pounds), were stHl current for cei'tain 
purposes. As there is a possil)ility that the movenuMit for th(^ 
adoption of tlie nu^tric system in the IhiitcHl States may <*\'entually 
be successful, it was (h'cmed wise to rc^tain that system in Porto Rico 
(as W(>11 as in the Phili})|)ines). 

CORPORATIONS. 

The laws goA'crning for(Mgn and domestic corporations in Porto 
Rico are as liberal as is consist (^nt with ihe pu])lic welfare, and hav(^ 
been framed to meet tlu^ conditions in the island. Tliey do not 
differ greatly from tlie general corj)oration laws in the Ihiitcd 
States, and are modeled after tlios(^ of New Jersey. 

As to foreign corporations, tlu^ civil code of Porto Rico ])rovid(\s 
that all corporations or joint stock coni])anies organized under th(^ 
laws of any State or of the Unit(Ml States, or of any foreign go\(>rn- 
ment, shall, Ix^fore doing business within this island, file in tlu^ 
office of th(^ S(HTetary of Porto Rico a duly authent icatod copy 
of their charters or artich^s of incorjxvrat ion, and also a^ sla<ein<Mit 
verified by tin* oath of tlie ]>resident and s(H'retary of .said corpora- 
tion, and attested by a majority of its board of directors, showing: 
(1) The name of such corporation and the location of its principal 
office or placc^ of business without the island; (2) the amount of 
its capital; (3) the amount of its capital stock actually paid in in 
money; (1) the amount of its cai)ital stock paid in in any ot Ihm- way, 
and in what way; (5) the amount of tli(» assets of the corporation 
and of what the ass{>ts consist, with the actual cash valm* thereof; 
(()) the liabilities of such corporation and, if any of the indel)ted- 
nc^ss is secured, how secured and upon what property. 

Foreign corporations must pay as fees to the secretary of Porto 
Rico, for tiling charter, 15 cents for each $1,000 of authorized 
capital stock, but in no case to (>xceed $500; for recording charter, 
20 cents for each hundred words; for filing and recording certificate 
of consent to l)e sued and appointment of ag(^nt, $5; for issuing 
certificafe of corporate existences S3. 

Domestic corporations may be organized l)y three or more p(M-- 
sons, with a capital of not less than $2,000, and must file with the 
secretary of Porto Rico articles of incorporation similar to thos<' of 
foreign corporations. All c()r])orations must file annually, in July 



of each year, a full report, in prescribed form, with tln^ secr(^tary 
of Porto Rico. 

All douK^stic corporations must pay to the secretary of Porto 
Rico, as fees for filing articles of incorporation, 15 cents for (^ach 
$1,000 of authorized capital stock, but this U^v shall in no casc^ be 
less tJian $25 or more than $500; for recoi-ding art icles of incorpora- 
tion a fee of 20 cents for each 100 words is charged; for issuing a 
certilicate of corporate existence the fee is $:f 

COKPO RATION TAXES. 

In addition to tln^ aV)ov(^ fees, corporaticms are subject to the 
following taxes: 

(1) The law provides that (^v(M'y cv)rporation incorporat(Ml under 
the laws of Porto Rico shall be ass(\ss(Hl to the amount of tlu^ actual 
})reseut value of the capital of such corporation, whi(?li value shall 
not 1)(^ less than the valm^ of the capital stock and bonds plus the 
sur])lus and undivided earnings of the corporation, nor h^ss than 
the market value of all the real and i>ersonal property owned by it 
in Porto Rico, including in ])ersonal i)roperty all credits, rights, 
franchises, and concessions. Foreign corporations art^ assessed in 
t]i(^ sanu^ way, with the exception that tln^ actual prestuit value of 
the capital is takcMi to incdude only such part of the capital as can 
be considered to be ein|)loyed in the transaction of business in 
Porto Rico. It will be seen, tli(M-efore, that corporations, as respects 
the g(Mieral prop(M-1 y tax, are trtnited (^xactly as individuals. They 
an^ assessed on the actual })roperty owikhI by tln^m in Porto Rico. 
In the cas(* of some corporations the value of such propiM'ty can 
best be obtaiuf^l by taking th(> mark(>t value of tlieir securities, 
while in the cas(^ of others (and espcM'ially in<lustrial corporations) 
the best basis of assessnuMit is in th(^ vahiation of the ])roj)erty 
owned. Upon th(^ valuation as tliiis obtaiiUMl. corporations thus 
[)ay the rat(> of onedialf of 1 per cent for insular i)ur])os(^s and 
onedudf of 1 per c(Mit for gtMieral inunici])al i)urposes. In addition 
to thes<\ the municipalities af^o lunc the power of ini])osing the 
special school tax not to exceed on(>-tent h of I ])er cent . and, in the 
case of the four niunici[)alil ies of San Juan, Poiu^e, Mayaguez, and 
Arecilx), there is an additional tax loi- the pur])os{^ of providing 
funds with wdiich to ])ay the Intercast and sinking fund charges on 
account of bonded indebtedness contract(Hl hy tluMii. 

Special provisions -dw made regai'ding the assessment of railway 
corporations, but these j)rovisions have reference chiefly to tfie 
ap})ortionni<'nt of th<^ taxes when collected among ihv dilTerent 
municipalities, and do not affect tlu'giMieral }>rinci|)le that corpora- 
tions i)ay upon })r(tpert\' owned l)\- them in tlie saiiK^ wa\' as in<li- 
vi duals. 

(2) Surety and insuranc(^ companies coiistitiil*' a sj)ecial category 
of corjiorations and are subject to the following six'cial taxes: 

First. An annual tax of :> ])(M' cent of the gross amount of all pre- 
miums or dues co11(M'(<h1 in ]*orfo Kico. 

S(>cond. A s[)ecial stani]> tax, to he paid l)y the affixing of internal- 
rev(Miue stamps, as follows: For (>aeli bond or obligation of 1 lu' nature^ 
of indemnity for loss. dainag<', or liability, and (^ach bond, under- 
taking, or recognizance conditioned for the perforinanc<' of tlu^ 
\ duties of any office or j)osition issued or executed, or I'enewed hv 
: any surety company, oiK'dialf of 1 percent on each $1 of I he amount 
I of i)reinium charged; for (>ach |)olicy of insurance or other instru- 
: nient, by whatsoever name it may be called, whereby an\^ insurance^ 
I is made on any life or lives, 8 cents on (^ach $H)0 of the aniount 
: insunnl; for each jiolicy of insurance or other instrument, by what- 
soever name it may Ix* called, by which insurance is made or n*- 
iKnved upon property of any description against peril by sea, or by 
fire or lightning, or other ])eril, onedudf of 1 cent on (>ach $1 of the 
amount of j)remiuni cluirged. These corporations, unless they 
have money invested in Porto Rico, pay no genc^ral |)roj)erty tax. 

(3) f]very foreign corporation must pay an annual license^ fee of 
$25 for the i)rivil(*ge of doing business in Porto Rico. 

(4) In a few cases, wdiere spcnaal franchises have been given to 
corporations to perform quasi-public services, such as th(^ operation 
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of the street railway or the furniehing of electric light or power, pro- 
vision has been made in the franchises granted to them for the pay- 
ment to the insular government of a percentage of the gross receipts, 
as a franchise tax. 

To meet the demand for information as to the corporation laws of 
the island the sec-re tary of Porto Rico has published a pamphlet, 
which is mailed free on request. 

FINANCE. 

The financial affairs of the insular government are in charge of 
the treasury department of Porto Rico, except those relating to 
examination and audit of accounts, which are performed in the 
office^ of the auditor of Porto Rico. In the treasury department are 
thus concentrated the functions usually performed in th(^ several 
commonwealths in the United States by a numl)er of different ofh- 
cers, such as thc^ treasiu'er proper, assessor of taxes, collector of taxes, 
commissioner of banks and corporations, etc. The treasurer also 
performs important functions in rt^spect to the sup(Tvision of the 
administration of financial affairs l)y the municipalities. In virtue 
of provisions of the municipality law, it is his duty to pr{^scril)e a 
unifonn system for th(^ k(M>ping of books of account, deposit of all 
moneys, tlie making of all disbursements by the municij)alities of 
the island, and to require from tln^n uniforru annual and other 
reports, setting forth in detail their financial transactions. When 
duly authorized by i\w governor, it is also his duty, himself or by 
deputy, to examine into the financial operati(ms of any munic- 
ipality. 

For the performanc(^ of its various duti(\s the treasury department 
is organized into fi\'e l)ureaus: Office oi the treasurer; bun^au of 
accounts; l)ureau of internal revenue; bureau of municipal finance; 
biu'eau of disl)urseinents. In addition to its office; force the depart- 
ment employs 2<S internabr(wenue agents, 21 of whom devote tlieir 
attention to the inspection of (establishments handling goods sul)- 
ject to excis(3 taxes. 

INSULAR I { E V E N 1 ! E R Y m' E M . 

The presc^nt revcmue system of the insular irovernment was cre- 
at(Hl by an act passed at the first session of the iirst legislative^ assem- 
bly of Porto Rico, ap})rov(Ml January 31, 1901. This act was sub- 
sequently ann^nded in certain ])articulars, but its funchunental prin- 
ciples remain unchangcnl. In pursuance of this act th(^ insular gov- 
ernment derives its revenue from the following sources: 

(1) l^^xcise taxes, which are paid by tlu; purchase, affixture^, and 
proper cancellation of internal n^veniK* stamps. Tlu^se^ taxes are 
impos(Kl chiefly on li(|Uors, tobacco, and matches, and on the execu- 
tion of c(>rtain h^gal documents. 

(2) A general property tax of 0.15 of 1 per C(^nt on all rc^al and 
personal prooerty, exce})t that dedicated to religious and educa- 
ticmal jiurposes, certain household goods, vie. 

{?)) A collat(vral inherit amx; tax varying according to the amount 
inherited and the degree of kinship. 

(4) Special taxes on insurance c()m])anies, in lieu of the payment 
of the general property tax. 

(5) Customs receipts, less expense of collection. 

({]) Miscellaneous receij)ts, the jnost important of which are the 
2 per cent interest paid by the (h^])ositories of insular funds on 
moneys lield by thc^m btvlonging to ihi' insular government ; license 
f(H'S from foreign corporations for the ])rivilege of transacting busi- 
ness in Porto Rico; royalties from companies enjoying franchises or 
special ])rivil(»ges; court foes and lines, and fees collected l)y the 
registrars of propeTty. 



The following condensed statement taken from the report of the 
governor of Porto Rico for the fiscal year 1906 shows, in brief, the 
condition of the finances for that year: 

Receipts and Expenditures op the Insular Treasury of Porto 
Rico from July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906. 

Receipts. 

INSULAR REVENUES. 

Dollars. 

Customs receipts 71(), 111. 20 

Internal-revenue receipts 2, 444, 719. 51 

Miscellaneous receipts from sundry sources 197, 071. 91 

Total insular revenues deposited 3, 357, 902. 02 

Repayments 177, 200. 00 

Transfers to insular revenues from trust funds 10, 099. 41 

-— " Dollars. 

Total deposits and repayments of insular revenues 3, 545, 202. OS' 

TRUST FUNDS. 

Dollars. 

Trust funds deposited - 341, 048. 49 

Repayments to trust funds 15, 970. 65 

Total trust-fund deposits and n^payments 357, 025. 14 

Transfers from insular revenues 14, 987. 53 

Dollars. 

Total trust-fvmd deposits, repayments, and transfers 372, 012. 67 

Total deposits, transfers, and repayments from July 1, 1905, to 

June 30, 1900 3,917, 814. 70 

lialanco on hand at close of lousiness J une 30, 1905 758, 231. 35 

Total receipts to be accounted for 4, 07(i, 040. 05 

Kxpenditures. 

AMOUNTS ADVANCED TO DISliURSING OFFICERS FROM INSULAR REVENUES. 

Dollars. 

I'otal a mount advanced for legislative expenditures 58, 081. 41 

Total amount advanced for executive expenditures 2. 091; 928. 30 

Total amount advanced for judicial expenditures 302, 946. 47 

Total amount advanced from insular nn^enues 2, 453, 550. 24 

Payment of sundry claims on settlements 1,088,237. 27 

Transfers from insular revenues to trust funds 14,987. 53 

Tota 1 amount jjaid from insular revenues 3, 550, 781. 04 

AMOUNTS ADVANCED TO DISBURSING OFFICERS FROM TRUST FUNDS. 

Dollars. 

Treasury department 1, 840. 67 

Department of the interior 92, 826. 74 

Advanced to University of Porto Rico 17, 588. 74 

Depa rt.nent of education 04, 433. 36 

Depn rtment of health, charities, and correction 325. 00 

Advanced to nnmicipality of Aguas Buena s 100. 54 

Total amount advanced from trust funds 177, 127. 05 

Payment of simdry claims on s<^tt]emrnts 308, 056. 81 

Transfers to insular rev(>nues 15, 774. 74 

Dollars. 

Total amount pai<l from trust funds 500, 958. GO 

Total expenditures, July 1 , 1905, to Jun(' 30, 1906 4, 057, 739. 64 

Tota 1 receipts to he aecounttnl for 4, 07(>, 040. 05 

Tot.". 1 cxponditures 4, 057, 739. 64 

Balance on liand June 30, I90r. 018, 306. 41 

Made up as follows: 

Insular r(>venu(^s 405,215. 18 

Trust funds 213,091. 23 

018,306.41 
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Decrease in balance of insular revenues: Dollars, 

Balance of insular revenues, June 30, 1905 416, 794. 10 

Balance of insular revenues, June 30, 190G 405, 215. 18 

Decrease in balance of insular revenues during the fiscal year 
1906 11,579.01 

Decrease in balance of trust funds: 

Balance of trust funds, June 30, 1906 341, 437- 16 

Balance of trust funds, June 30, 1906 213,091. 23 

Decrease in balance of trust funds during the fiscal year 1906 128, 345. 93 

In a letter accompanying the circular relating to the |1, 000, 000 four 
per cent bond issue of the Porto Rican government, the treasurer of 
the island recapitulates the receipts and expenditures of the insular 
government during the last five fiscal years as follows: 

Net Receipts and Expenditures of the Insular Government 
Proper of Porto Rico during the Fiscal Years ended Jitne 
30, 1902 to 1906. 



1902 



1903 



Balance on hand at 
beginning of yea r . 

Net receipts during 
the year 



Dollars. 
74, 031. 41 



2, 423. 130. 73 



Total 

Net expenditures 
during the year.. . 

Balance o n 
hand at end 
of year (ac- 
counted for 

as below) . . . 

Cash on hand at 
end of year 

Duo from munici- 
palities a 11 d 
school boards on 
account of short 
time loans 



2,407,762. 14 
2, 183, 161. 74 



Total. 



Dollars. 

314, mo. 40 



2, 473, 748. 05 



1904 



Dollars. 
344, 310. 58 



2,345.965.97 



2,788,348.45 
2,444,037.87 



2,690.270.55 
2,357,580.6: 



344, 310. 58 



344, 310. .58 



314,(K)0. 40 



344,310.58 



1905 



Dollars. 
332, ()95. 87 

2, 520, 272. 84 



2,852,968.71 
2,352,364.48 



332,695.87 



332,695.87 



332.695.8^ 



Dollars. 

500,604.23 



2,554,554. 14 



3,055,158.37 
2,527,135.89 



,500. (.04. 23 



384, 489. 57 



116,114.66 



500, 6)04. 23 



a 528,022. 48 



370.758.93 



1.57,263.55 



a On October 30, 1906, the corresponding figure (surplus hi the insulnr treasury) 
was 1:867,781.60. 

ASSESSABLE PROPERTY AND TAX COLLECTION. 

The first assessment of property, made in 1901, was made by a 
special force of assessors; that of 1902 and the corrections in 1903 by 
th(; internal-revenue agents, which results not only in economy but 
also in greater (»fficien(^y, inasmuch as the force is thus kept familiar 
with values of properties, and assessments are made with greater 
uniformity. 

For the collection of property taxes the island is divided into sixty 
collection districts, with a collector or deputy collector in charge of 
each. Tax receipts are made out in the treasury department at 
San Juan and to each collector is stmt a bound volume of receipts 
for the taxes due in his district. All moneys received l)y collectors 
must ])e deposited at frequent intervals in cme of the depositories 
of insular funds. These depositories are at present the American 
Colonial Rank, the P'irst Naticmal Bank of Porto Rico, and the Ran(M) 
Territorial y Agricola de Puerto Rico. Th(^ treasury department 
itself recc^ives and handles no cash, but makes all payments by 
draft or check on these depositories. By this means the treasurer 
is relieved from the responsibility of th(^ actual handling of cash, 
no money is ever withdrawn from circidation, and the revenue 
is incrc^ased by tlie 2 per cent interest paid by the depositories. 



The following statement shows the amount of money in the 
custody of the treasurer on June 30, 190G, and the institutions in 
which it was deposited, also the amount due from municipalities 
and school boards on account of loans made to them from the 
insular treasury: 

Dollars. 

To the credit of insular revenues 405. 215. 18 

To the credit of trust funds 213, 091. 23 

Total ()18. .306. 41 

Deposited with — 

American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico 368, 30(). 41 

First National Bank of Porto Rico 200, 000. 00 

Banco Territorial y Agricola de Puerto Rico 50.000. 00 

Total 618, 30(i. 41 

Due from municipalities and school boards on account of lanns made 
to them 157. 263. 55 

Each collector and deputy collector is l)onded to tlie peoph^ of 
Porto Rico for th(^ faithful accounting for all moneys coming into 
his hands. The positions of collectors have invariably be(*n filled 
by natives Porto Ricaus. Taxes mo j)ayable twice* a yc^ar, on July 1 
and January 1 of each fiscal year, and become overdue if not })aid 
within sixty days thereafter, forporations are in general taxed on 
the same basis as individuals, ])ut the ai^sessment of tlnnr property 
is made directly ])y Ow trc^asurer of the island. There are al)out 
00,000 taxpayers on the i.sland. 



Assessed Vau k of^^ Property of Pouto Rko, Fiscal Years 
ENDF']D June 30, 1902 to 190(5. f' 

i Asscsscfl ;■ ,.,, . I Assessed 

^'^^^- : vahie. I ^^^^- I vahie. 

_j ij _ ! 

, ^ ,| ,--..-..-.- - ,,...-. 

Dollars. i Dollars. 

1902 ! 94.325.001 : 1905 - J 94,(;09.766 

1903 i 94,8'3.7()0 : 190(i i 99.(i24,776 

1904 f* i 90,421.027 ' 

n As statiHl l)y lion. W. F. Willougliby, tn\i surer of Porto Rico. 

b T\\o docn^ase in the assi^sscd value of {property indiea.ted for 1904 was due to the 
change in the hiw hy which th(> asst'ssnieut and taxation of en^iits was dis- 
continued. 



The municipalities of the island liave the power of imposing a 
general property tax of 0.85 of 1 per cent on property within their 
districts. Of the money thus collected, the treasurer of Porto Rico 
r(^tains and pays ov(T to the local school board 20 per cent, and to 
th(^ municipal government for road maintc^nance 8 [xr c(^nt, the 
municipalities thus receiving fer their frec^ use 72 per cent. The 
municipalities also have iho ])ower to levy a sp(H'ial school tax of 
not to exceed 0.1 of 1 i)er cent. Those municipalities which have 
contracted bonded indebtedness must also impose a further tax 
sufficient to ]>roduce the sum required to meet the interest and 
sinking fund charges. These taxes are levied on property as 
aHsess(xl by the insular govf^nment, and the treasury de})artinent 
has in all cases assumcnl tlie l)urden of making out the tax receipts 
and (M)lle(1ing the taxi^s. A great economy is thus eff(>cted in 
avoiding the employment of two sets of collcK'tioii ofiicials, and the 
convenience of the taxpayer is servcnl by his having to deal with 
only one tax ofiicc^ All recei])ts on account of such municipal 
taxes are trc^atcnl as sjxM'ial trust funds and are paid over monthly 
to the municipal it its. The cost of collection is borne by the 
insular government. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

CustoiiLs (lues are collected l)y the Federal collector of customs, 
who ill accord ance^wi til act of Congress approved March 24, 1900, 
turns tlnvni over to the insular governinc^nt, after chHlucting the 
cost of colU^ction. 

The (piestion of the Porto Ilican tariff occupied the attention of 
the American (Government from the moment of the landing of the 
American troops at Guanica on July 21, 1898. The island was 
then under a tariff proclaimed hy royal decree of April, 1892, 
during the reciprocity treaty with the United Staters. Reciproc- 
ity came into effect on Septemlx^r 1, 1891. Under it, up to July 1, 
1892, goods from (lie Unitcnl States were adniitt(Hl undcT a *' transi- 
tory schedule;" after July 1 they were admittcMl under Schedules 
A, B, C, and D, the first of whidi contained a long list of articles 
admitted free, th(^ othcTS granting rtnluctions of 50 and 25 per cent. 
When reciprocity came to an end, on August 27, 1894, the general 
Spanish tariff of A{)ril, 1892, was applied to the trade with the 
United States. That tariff contained two columns, the first rela- 
ting to countries having no comnu^rcial understanding with Spain, 
the second rcdating to countries having such an understanding. 
Goods from the Unit(Kl States came in under the rates of the scM'ond 
colvunn; goo<ls from Spain paid a tinnporary tax equal to JO per 
cent of the duties of the second column, tln^ trade hetween Spain 
and Porto Itico }>eing i)ractically coastwise, on the theory that 
Porto Hi CO was a ]>rovince of Spain, having l)een declared such on 
August 28, 1870. 

The }>rotocol sign(Ml at Washington August 12, 1898, having ])r()- 
vided for tlie cession of Porto Rico to the Iniited States, tlie 
adoption of a tariff law for tln^ island IxH'amc^ necessary. Accord- 
ingly, on August 19, the President, through the Secr(4ary of AVar, 
issued a "tariff of duties and taxes, to he levied and colIcH'tiMl as a 
military contrihution." ^Hiis tariff was in the main the niiniminn 
S{)anish tariff of the second coluuin — that is to say, leaving ihv 
duties oM imports from the UnitcMl Stales practically unchangiHl 
and a]>plyiug tliem also to foreign goods. Export duties were rv- 
tained on coffcH' (1 peso ])cr 100 kilograms), wood (15 centavos on 
100 kilograms), and tobacco (22 centavos on 100 kilograms). An 
amended tariff was pronutlgat(Ml hy Presidential ord(4' dated Jan- 
nary 20, IS99, to become <'ffective on February I. It constitutxHl 
on tlie whole a great reduction of the ])r(?vious duties, and il 
abolished iho (export duties })y sini{)ly omitting to mention thcMu. 
It was niodificHl during the mihlary adnunistration by various 
"tariff circulars'^ issued by the War l)(^[>artnuM)t . 

Th(^ organic act establisliing the ])reseTd civil goA^-rnnu^nt of 
Porto Rico (known as the l^'^oraker Act), apj)roved A])ril 12, 1900, 
and taking <'ff(H't May 1 of that y(^ar, providi^d that the duty on 
foreign goods entering I'orto flico should be tln^ same as tliat on 
for(Mgn goods entering the United States; that goods ship|)ed from 
the Unitecl States to Porto Rico or from Porto Hico to tlu' Ignited 
States shouhl pay 15 jxm' c(Mit of (he tluly on foreign goods; that on 
all coffee im])orl<'<l in(o Porto Rico a duty of 5 cents p<^r ])ound 
should be paid; that works printed in Spanisli should be admitted 
into Porto Rico U'vv for a period of ten years; that all books and 
pam})hlets printer! in Ihiglish should be adnutted free when ini- 
porlvd from (lie Uiuted States, and that goods admitted fi"ee into 
the l^nit(Ml Stat<'S should be a(bnitl(Ml fre<^ also into Porto Rico. 
The law also providinl that all duti(^s on articles imj)orled into 
Porto Rico from the United States, and vice v(^rsa, should cease 
as soon as the legislative assend)ly of Porto Rico should hav<^ put 
in operation a system of taxation snOici(Mit to defray the expenses 
of the insular government, and that in any case then^ should b(^ 
free trade between the United States and j*orto Rico after March 1, 
1902. It further providtMi that the duties colh^lcd in Porto Rico 
under this act and thc'duties collected in the United States on goods 
coming from Porto Rico should not ])e covered irdo (h<^ Unit(Hl 
States Trc^asury, but should be held as a s(^parat(^ fund and jihiced 
at the disposal of the President to ))e used for the l)enelit oi Porto 



Rico, and that, when the civil government of Porto Rico had been 
organized, said money should be turned over to iho insular treasury. 

The h^gislative assembly of Porto Rico having notified the Presi- 
dent by resolution dated July 4, 1901, that a system of taxaticm 
suflicient to defray the expenses of the insular government had 
been put in operation, he made proclamation to that effect on 
July 25, and since that date there has been free trade between the 
island and the United States. The organic act also provided (pro- 
viso to sec. 4) that after said Presidential proclamation all duties 
and taxes collected under the provisions of the act should be paid 
into the treasury of Porto Rico, to be expend(Kl for the benefit of 
the island, instead of being paid into the Treasury of the United 
St,at(\s. 

When through the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace 
on April 11, 1899, Porto Rico became foreign territory to Spain it 
became ipso fact(^ subject to the maximum Spanish tariff. At the 
same time? the commercial treaty hetween Spain and France ceased 
to be applicable to Porto Rico, and accordingly the island became 
subject also to the maximum French tariff. The effect of this sud- 
den blocking of the accustomed channels of trade has been noticed 
in connection with coffee. 

An effect of opjiosite tendency was f^roduced by the reciprocity 
treaty l)etwcHm the United Statt^s and ( 'uba, which went into effect 
on Decemlier 27, 1903, providing for a 20 jier cent reduction of the 
duty (m all nnenumerated dutia])le ^irticles and a 40 per cent reduc- 
tion on cattle^ imported into Culia. The effect of this treaty appears 
in the following table: 

Exports of Coffee and Cattle from Porto Rico to Cuba, 
Fiscal Years i>ni)eo June ?>i). 1901 to 1900. 



1902 

wm 

1905 

I90(; 



Quantity. I Viiliio. 



Pounds. 
4,(«;5,.53S 
2,()7S,700 
3,.')34.023 
4.0(10.0.3S 
(1,242.120 
11,739,124 



Cattle. 



Dollars. 
(133. 125 

293.25(i 
345, 4S9 
411,770 
7<i0.221 
1.37(..175 



Qujin- 
titv. 



Nmnber. 
10, 440 
11,215 

8, 8S7 
11,S17 
7,021 

0. 5S.S 



Value. 



Dollars. 
353. 525 

204,O(>8 
173.504 
250,323 

154.087 

127,472 



li\ tlu^ fiscal year 1904, in the second half of which the reciprocity 
tr(>aty had b(;en in force, its effects IxM-ame apparent. Coffee ex- 
|)orts rose at once with a l)oun(C until in 190() they wen* nearly four 
times as large as in 1903. Of tlie total (>xpoi'ts of coffcn* from Porto 
Rico, which in 190() amountxMl to 28,;^)90,000 pounds (induding ship- 
ments mad(? to the United States), Cuba thus took considerably 
more than oiu^-third, and mnirly twice as nundi as Spain, the iK^xt 
largest customer. In tlie cas(* of catths too, the advent of reci- 
])ro('i(y seenied to inaugiuTde an inci"eas(* of (\xr)orts, but this has 
fallen off again, doubtless because Porto Rico needs its cattle for the 
growing sugar industry. 

P)y agre<>ment signed at AX'ashington August 20 and proclaimed 
August 22, 1902, it w^as ''agrecnl on tin* ];)art of the k'rench Repul)lic 
that, colf(H* the product of Porto Rico shall enjoy until tlie 23d 
day of Fehruary, 1903, the benefit of tln^ minimum customs tariff 
of k'rance on that article." (Sen* Treasury Decision 23954.) This 
arrangement was continued by comity Ix^yond tlie date set for its 
termination, but on April 1(), 1907, the FrcMich minister of finance 
issiu^l a <le(Tee a})plying the maximum tariff to coffee from Porto 
Rico and also to that coming from Ihiited States ports, to take 
effcH't after June 30. This nnnms that, unless the effect of the 
de(Tee be for(\stall(Hl by negotiation, the Porto Rican coffee sent 
to Prance (5 million pounds, or over one-sixth of the total cofft^e 
exports in the fiscal year 1900) will have to pay a duty of 26.3 
(X'uts per pound, instead of 11.9 cents as heretofore. 
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INSULAR BONDED DEBT. 

Porto Rico was fortunate in starting its autonomous life unbur- 
dened by debt. Not only was this the case, l>ut the treasury of 
Porto Rico had been called on from time to time during more than 
thirty years pr(XHHling tlu^ American occupation to advance money 
to Cuba. Theses advances aggr(^gat(Ml niore than 14,000,000, of which , 
after partial repayments, thi've remained in 1900 an unpaid balance 
of 12,253,516.55. As this debt, however, had l)een incurred by the 
Spanish Government for the purpose of suppressing the Cuban revo- 
lution, it is not likcdy that the Cuban Government will recognize it. 

By act approved March 8, J 906, amended by act approvc^l Fe))- 
ruary 13, 1907, the l<>gislativ(^ asseml)ly of Porto Rico authorized 
th(^ issiu^ of 4 per cent gold bonds to the amount of $1,000,000, the 
proceeds to be used in road construction. The act pnjvichv^' that 
the bonds shall be sold at not less than par, shall run for a period of 
not to exceed twenty years, and that a special tax on property of 
0.1 of 1 per cent shall be collected for the purpose of realizing funds 
with which to meet the interest as it falls chu' and the payment of 
the bonds upon th(4r maturity. 

According to statement issued by J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York, fiscal agents of the loan, the bonds will ])e dated January 1, 
1907, and purchasers will be required to deposit, b(vsides tlie amount 
bid, the interest accruing betwecm January 1 and April 8, 1907. 
The bonds will })e issued in twenty series of $50,000 each, maturing 
annually, the first series on January 1, 1908, the last series on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. Principal and semiannual interest will be i)aya])le 
in gold coin of the United States of the present standard of w(4ght 
and fineness, at the office of the liscal ag(nits in New York. The 
bonds will be issued in coupon form for $1,000 each. R(\gistered 
bonds, but only in th(^ denomination of $5,000, will Ix^ issued in 
exchange for the lik(; face amount of coui)on bonds of the same 
series. Registered bonds will be transf(>rable in New York at the 
office of the fiscal agents of the loan, where coupon bonds must also 
be presented for conversion into registered bonds. 

The act of tlu^ legislative ass(»mbly provi(b\s that t Ik^ ))ond.s shall be 
exempt from the payment of taxes of any kind whatsoever of the gov- 
ernment of the island of Porto Rico or of any local authority therein. 

The United States Treasury Department authorizes the stat(Mnent 
that it will accept thes(^ bonds as security for ])ublic dei)osits on ])re- 
cis(4y the same conditions as the Philii)})ine bonds, to wil, that the 
Department will acce])t tlu^ 4 per cent gold Porto Rico ])on(ls at })ar 
as security for public deposits, should further deposits b(^ ma(k\ and 
permit them to ])e substituted for Government bonds now held as 
security for deposits, on condition that the (iovt^-nment ])onds thus 
releas(Hl be used as security for additional circulation whenever in 
the judgment of the Secn'tary of tlie Tj'casury it is desirable to 
stimulates an increase in national-bank circulation. 

The bonds w(^re allotted to the six succc^ssful bidd(>rs on April 8, 
1907, at prices varying from $100,313 (for $100 face valmv) for the 
first $50,000 worth of bonds due in January, 1908, to $113,340 for 
$20,000 of \ho. last $50,000 due in January, 1927. 

Total Public Indebtedxkss of I^oirro Uico, Jink :]{), 1906. f' 



Bonded 

indol)t('d- 

ness. 



Dollars 
Insular go-(vrnnu'nt. . 1 . 000. 000. 00 

Municipaliti<>s 1, 100. 000. 00 

School boards \ 



Total 

Less amount due in- 
sular govornment 
by inunioipalitios.. . 



, 100, 000. 00 



,;ii,„r 'I'dtiilin- hiiindand 

noss. 



funds 



Dollars. Dollars 

1 , 000, 000. 00 

233,240. 74; 1,333. 24(). 74 
()9.715. 35 (>0,715. 35 



,302.902.00:2,402,902.09 



Net debt, 

less cash 

on hand 

and in 

sinking 

funds. 

Dollars. 
029,241.07 



Dollars. 

370. 758. 93 

206,757,57|l,O()0,4S9. 17 

43.878.24 25,837.11 



081,394. 74 1,721,507. 35 

! 

'\ 157.203.55 



Balance of net i 
debt : 1 , 504, 303. 80 



DEIJT OF MUNICIPALITIES. 

Unlike the insular government, tlu^ municipalities have largely 
been burdened with del)!, arising from the fact that th(^y were in the 
habit of authorizing in thinr annual l)udgets (expenditures in excess 
of the r(X'eipts that could ix^asonably Ix^ anticipat ed. This had gone 
onto such an extent that at the beginning of the civd government 
many of the municipaliti(\s were in a statc^ of practical bankruptcy. 
The floating indebtedness of San Juan, Arecibo, IMayaguez, and 
Ponce was i)aid off from the proceeds of the l)on<]s sold })y those 
municipalities, bearing date of January 1, 1902. To meet the needs 
of the other inunicipaliti(\s an act was passed providing that such 
numicipalities might pay off their indebtedness outstanding June 
30, 1902, by certificates of indc^btedness, redeenud)le in live years. 
This was gen(H-ally done, and certilicates to the amount of 1103,129.29 
were issuinl. Of this sum, J?66,614.76 had IxH^n paid on June 30, 
1905, leaving a l>alance of i};36,514.39 in unpaid certificates to l)e 
redeemed in two yeais. 

Unfortunately the municipalities contimuMl to incur new obliga- 
tions in excess of receipts, with tlu^ result that their aggregate 
indebtedness, which had amounted to .^'501,128.15, ]-educed in J 902 
to $418,164.73, and larg(4y extinguished in 1903, was swelled once 
more to 1262,508.96 in 1903 and to .t-281, bS().41 in 1904. 

To renuMly this state of affairs, the insuUu- government in 1904 
passed an ad authorizing advanc(>s fi-om the insular treasury to th(> 
munic'palities to pay off their floating ind(4)te(lness or undertake 
works of improvement, care being taken that the numicipal budg(4s 
should be so franuMl as to insure the payment of 3 ])er cent interest 
on the h)an and re[)ayment of oru^-lifth of the ])rinci[)al eaxJi year. 
As the insular gov(\rnment ifs(4f collects ihc^ municipal tax(\^, 
retaiiung whatever sums may be due to t he insular t rcasury and t urn- 
ing the remainder over to the municii)alities, the repayment of these 
advances is abs<)lut(4y secure, l^iuh-r this law, the following 
advances have )>eeii made: 

IxsuLAii Loans to AIunh iualities and School Poardh, Fiscal 
Years 1905 and 1906. 

MUNICn'AJ.lTlKH. 



rurj)()s> a for 
which granted. 



a Includes issue of Sl.OOO.OOO of bonds of insular gov<'rnment. 



MINK Il'ALlTY 



I>;ile of !() 



Fajardo 

Aguas liucnas. . . 

Coiiicrio 

l'c)n('(> 

V<'ga IJaja 

^';iU('0 

Sal)aiia (Jrandc . 

Havanion 

San Srltastiuu. . . 

Miiyagne/ 

San .luari 

N'ifMjUcs 

Total, 1905 

Vega A I ra 

Adjuntas 

Kineon 

Aguadilla 

•N';iKiial>o 

San .Juan 

Arroyo 

Uoanio - 

Lares 

.luan.'i Dia/. 

I'atillas 

Toa Baja 

Aguada 

Aihonito 



I I'avniciit 
'of indeht- 
^ cdiioss. 



J)oll<irs. 
,)u!v U'..l!'Ol 2,sO0. 00 
.lulv 19. 1904 , 4,31 1. (>7 

do ■ 2,500.00 

Ss [>t . 14. I',i0l . ;',5,()(10. 00 
Oct. 19. 1904 :'.,000. 00 

i )/'('. u 1904 j ;m;i4. L>7 

.Ian. 2;V 1905 ] li. 420. 7'2 

df) .J S.(i09. 12 

M;ir. 2S, 1!I05 12.000.00 
Mar. 15, 1905 2, .500. 00 
Mav 22, 1905 i 



I'uhlic 

ini{)rove- 

JHcnts. 



Dollar.^ 



Anionnl 
f>Jloaj). 



ingJunc 

;;o. i90(i. 



Dollars. Dollars. 

2. M )().(){) I l,t,72. cS: 

4,:U(.(17 ' 2.. 577. 7; 

2,, 500. 00 ! 1,49:?.(); 

35,000. 00 I 20,S44. 7' 

;i,ooo. 00 i,ti7i "■ 



J 92.01S. :i:i 



:^, 000. 00 I 

3,000. 00 



.1 .\ng. 12. Ii»05 
J Aug. 31,1905 

.' do 

. S('f)t. 20, 1905 

.1 Sept. 20, 1905 
.i Mar. -S, 190(; 
.; .\{)r. 10.1900 

J do 

J Apr. 17. 190C) 

J do 

Mav 31,190(5 
June 23, 1900 
....<lo 



77. 50 



Total, 1900 



Total, 1905 
and 1900 . 



1,000.00 I 
14,922. 44 j 

2,043. 49 I 

5,943. 7!> I 0,0,')0.2] 
I OS. SI 1 2.S91. 19 I 

'15,000.00 

4.200.00 

■ 2,000.00 , 

12,000.00 , 

1,9.50.03 4.049.97 

2,000.00 

L.^»00 00 

114.10 3.SS.5. S4 
55S 00 <), 442. 00 



240. ■ 



03. 102.7 



119,859.05 fi(i. 102 



11,772.25 


7,OS4.02 


3.(;44.27 


2,1 S3. 35 


0,420.72 


3,S29.3S 


S,(i09. 42 


5.02!>. 3<> 


12,000.00 


9.r.(.<».37 


2.r>oo. 00 




3 000.00 




95,0 IS. 33 


5<i,0.")5. SO 


1,000.00 


749, 07 


15,000.00 


!1,S9.3. 13 


2,043. 1<) 


2,090, 05 


12,000.00 


9,r)02.02 


3,000.00 


2,372.09 


15,000.00 




4.200.00 


4,200.00 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 


12,000.00 


12,000.00 


(i. 000. 00 


(),000. 00 


2.000.00 


2,000. (K) 


i.r)<M). 00 


1 . mi (K) 


4.000.00 


4,(KK).()0 


10,000.00 


10,000.00 


90,313.49 


08,312. 9f) 


S.5,90LS2 


124,. 308. 70 
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Insular Loans to Municipalities and School Boards, Fiscal 
Years 1905 and 1906— Continued. 

SCHOOL BOARDS. 



No. 



MUNICIPALITY OR 
BOARD. 



Date of loan. 



Purposes for 
which granted. 



Payment j Public 

of indebt- 1 improve- 

edness. ; ments. 



Adjuntas I July UkVMH 

Aguiuifi I do 

A^ni;idilla \ do 

AgUiiS liU(M)!IS. . .1 do 

Anasco <io 

Areciho do 

liMrros do 

Bjiyiimon ■ do 

Uamuv do 

('mv<>v' i do 

Cialos ; do 

UoriH^rio ! do 

Fajardo do 

l>ajas ■ do 

Las Marias ■ do 

Maricao ' do 

Max ague/ i do 

Moro\is ■ do 

N'aK'ialx) do 

fafillas do 

Ponce do 

Sa l)ana ^Jraiide do 

San ijorcri/.o do _! 

Chiado do i 

\'(>p» Baja do -J 

Mauati Oct. :i, I'tOI j 

Total, liiO.K _ I 

A^Mjada \iiu'. M. lOOf) ; 

Arccihf) ..do ' 

A^'uadilla S(M)t. 20. \Wr, ' 

\nasco Oft. (i, lOOf) | 

Sabana (Jraiuic do \ 

San (Ji-niiari do 

Manati Oct. 11, \WC, ! 

Uainijv Xov. S, 1905 ! 

llatillo do 

Lan^s , Mar. M. ]<»()('. I 

(^)anio j Apr. l(t. lOOr. ' 

ITio IMcdras [. . . .do 

Map:nal)o ' \\m\ 17, l<>()r. 

'l\)a Baja i Mav 31, HXr, ' 



Total, r. >()(■). 

Total, ll«()r> 
and VAOO. 



Dollars. , 
USO.OO ' 
40H.(K) ' 
750. (K) ' 

;i5r).oo i 

SO().(H) i 
!,41t.00 ' 

;hh. 00 ' 

n72.(K) j 

l,(K)0.(K) ! 

7:54.00 i 

323. ;« ; 

<r25.00 ' 
1S2.(M) , 
5.50.00 , 
()75.00 ! 
21«"..(K) ' 

3,(iS0.O0 I 
(iOO.OO 
192.00 
304. (»0 

1.(KK).00 
425. 00 
S(H). 00 
SC)2. 00 
20s. 00 
700.00 i. 

ll>,4<Mi. 33 I 



Dollar f< 



Amount 
of loan. 



Amount 
outstand- 
ing June 
30, 1006. 



Dollars. 
980. 00 
408. 00 
750.00 
355. 00 
H0(;. 00 

i,4n.oo 

348. 00 
072. 00 

1,000.00 
734. 00 
32;?. 33 
925. 00 
182.00 
550. 00 
<;75. 00 
210.00 

3,(i80 00 
000. 00 
402. 00 
.304. (H) 

1.000.00 , 
425.00 I 
800. 00 
802. 00 
20H. 00 
7(XI. 00 

1!), 40t). 33 



Dollars. 



,301.02 
3()5. 76 



1!»<>. 00 
1,, 500. 00 
2,()(M). 00 
] , 200. 00 



1,0(K). 00 
000.00 I 



2.000.00 
1,200,00 
3,000 00 

;i.o(K). 00 

5.000 00 
0,000.00 
3, :)(K). 00 



.500 00 



1 , 000. (K) 
1 . 00(). 00 
( . 5(K). 00 
2,(K)0. (K) 
1 , 200. 00 
2.000.00 
1 , 200. 00 
3,000.00 
3, 000. 00 
5,000.00 
(>.000.00 

;;,,')<M). 00 

1.000.00 
l.,5(^(t.00 



I S<»t. 00 ,27 100.00 ; :i2.00<i. 00 



25, 302. 3;{ 27, 100. 00 52, 402. 33 



3,210.01 



658.13 
721. 07 
083. 44 

1,570.37 
047. 84 

1,570.70 
047. 24 

2, 531. 46 
2, 727. 47 

5, (MX). 00 

6, (MX). 00 

3, m\ 00 
1,000.00 
1,5{X).00 

20, ()75. 78 



Twenty-five municipalities out of the sixty-six closed the fiscal 
y(^ar 1906 witli no outstanding^ floating indebtedness, and s(wen 
others had an inde])tedn(\ss of less than .$100 each. 

The four municipalities of San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, and 
Areei])o, which on January 1, 1902, incurred honded indebtedness 
to a total amount of $], 100,000 (San Juan $000,000, Ponc(^ $200,000, 
Mayaguez .$200,000, Arecibo $100,000), have l)een al)le to meet all 
payments of interest and deposits to sinking funds, and on Jun(^ 30, 
1906, had on hand the* following balances with which to meet future 
charges: 



Dollars. 

San .Tuan 2S, 020. 44 

Ponce 11,810.78 



Dollars. 

Ma yagiioz 0, 240. 21 

Arocibo 7,200.11 



The money standing to the crcHlit of the sinking funds is deposited 
with tho American Ojlonial Bank of P(»rto Rico, wliere it earns 
interf^st at 3..'> p«M' c*ent, compoundcMJ semiannually. 

In the four years since the system of uniform accounting and 
re])orting to the treasurer of Porto Rico has been in forc(\ tlu' avail- 
able iTU'ome of the municipalities has iTu^reas(Hi by n(^arly half a 
million dollars. The actual rec(Mpts of all tln^ municipalities dur- 
ing th(^ fiscal yi^ars PKKi to 190(). inclusive, were as follows: 

Dollars. | Dollars. 

UK)3 I,li:i,2:i7.35 I UX)5 1 ,;-{:W,045. 48 

1004 1,1:J0^3(>4.70 ! HXKi _ 1,606,08;-!. 10 

These* figures are exclusive of the amounts received by the 
municipalities in tin* way of loans from the insular treasury. It 
will b(^ seen that the im^-ease in receipts was especially great dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1906, such increase amounting to $268,937.02. 



The increased receipts obtained from the general property tax 
are responsible for the greater part of this increase, although the 
municipalities received a larger income in 1906 than in the pre- 
ceding year from almost every one of their sources of income. 

CURRENCY AND BANKING. 

RETIREMENT OF PORTO RICO MONEY. 

Unlike the Philippines, Porto Rico has no special system of cur- 
rency, the money in circulation being that of the United States. 
This is in accordance with the organic act, which, in section 11, 
provided as follows: 

That for the purpose of retiring the Porto Rican coins now in cir- 
culatii)n in Porto Rico and substituting therefor the coins of the 
United States^ the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to redeem, on presentation in Porto Rico, all the silver coins of 
Porto Rico known as the peso and all other silver and copper Porto 
Rican coins now in circulation in Porto Rico, not including any 
such coins that may be imported into Porto Rico after the first day 
of February, ninet(*en hundred, at the present established rat(? of 
sixty cents in the coins of the United States for one peso of Porto 
Rico coin, and for all minor or subsidiary coins tlie sanu^ rate of 
exchange shall he applied. The Porto Rican coins so purchased 
or redecTued shall be recoined at the expense of the United States, 
under the directicm of the Secretary of the Treasury, into such 
coins of the Unitcni States now authorized by law as he may direct, 
and from and aft(^r three months after the date when this act shall 
take (3ff(H't no coins shall be a legal tender, in payment of debts 
therf^after contract ed, for any amount in Porto Rico, except those 
of the United States; and whatcA^er sum may l)e rc^piired to carry 
out th(^ provisions her(H)f, and to pay all expenses that may be 
incurrcMl in coniu^ction therewitli, is lua-eby appropriated, and the 
Se(Tetary of the Treasury is }ier(d)y authorized to establish such 
rc^gulations and cnnploy such agencies as may be nec(>ssary to 
accomplish the pur])oses hereof: Provided, hov^ever, That all (lebts 
owing on tln^ date when this act shall take effect shall be payable 
in the coins of Porto Rico now in circulation, or in the coins of the 
United Stat(^s at tlu^ rate of exchange above named. 

In ac(X)rdance with this law, Treasury agents went to Porto 
Rico in 1900 and up to August of that year rcnleemed Porto Rican 
money amounting to 4,802,798.30 p(\sos, leaving in Porto Rico the 
j)roportionate amount of AuKTican coin. On the return of the 
Trc^asury agents to the United States, Messrs. I)e Ford & Co., 
bank(^rs, of San Juan, were appointed to continu(^ the redemption, 
and by May 1, 1901, had redeemed 260,343.38 pesos, making a 
total retirement of 5,129,141.08 pesos, equivalent in United States 
curn^ncy to $3,077,485.08. In 1896 it was asc(Ttained that the 
money in circulation in Porto Rico amounted to 0,640,000 Porto 
Rican pesos. As a good d(ial of this was taken away by the Spanish 
soldiers, the 5,129,141.68 pesos rc-tired in 1900 and 1901 no doubt 
rc^presented practically the entire circulation. 

The proper nudhod of effecting the transition from the Porto 
Rican currency to that of the Unitcnl Stat(\s became the subject 
of active discussion as so(m as it was known that the island was to 
come undcT American sovereignty. The luillion valu(^ of the 
Porto Rican peso at that time was about 40 cents gold, while its 
exchange value in Novc^iiber, 1898, was (50 cents. The exchange 
value had fluctuated constantly during the preceding ten yc^ars, 
though for the most part it liad l)een considerably higher than 00 
ccmts. Within six montlis it is recorded to havc^ varied from 37 
to 74 cents. 

TIk^ m(T(^ substitution of one set of coins for another would have 
been a comparat ively c^asy matter', but for the fact t hat there (^xisted 
on the island del)ts amounting to s(mie 43,000,000 pesos, all con- 
tracted in Porto Rican currency. So long as tin* rate of (exchange 
between the Porto Rican peso and the United States dollar was 
left to the natural operation of the laws of exchange, the value of 
these d(4)ts, while fixed as expressed in pesos, fluctuated with the 
value of the peso as compar<Hl to the dollar. As the exchange 
rate fell, the value of the debts would increase; as the ex(4iange 
rate ros(\ the debts would diminish in valu(\ When, therefore, 
the question arose at what rate the Porto Rican pesos were to be 
redeemed by the United States Government, in order to be re- 
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placed with United Siat(\s dollars, a choice had to be made between 
two sets of conflicting claims, tliose of the debtors and tliose of the 
creditors. The creditor class, mostly represented ]>y the bankers, 
demanded that a higli value be given to the peso, most of tliem 
recommending 75 cents, while some demanded 85 cents. The 
debtor class, on the other liand, consisting mostly of the owners of 
coffee and sugar j)lantations, recommended that the value of the 
p(^so be placed at 50 cents, some even at 40 cents — its bullion value 
at that tinu^ The rat(^ wluch the United States Government 
linally adopted, on i-ecommendation of Mr. Robert P. Port(T, 
sp(M'ial connnissioner, Avas 00 cents for the peso. This rat(^ was 
arrived at by taking the average? of the rat(\s of exchange for the 
preceding live years, bniving off the war period as abnoruial. This 
rat(^ at the same time represented a mean between the extremes 
demanded by the op])osit(^ j)arties. 

The rate was fixed by the following Ex(H'utive order: 

ExEci'TiVE MANSn)N, January 20, 1899. 
It is hereby ordered that on and after February 1, 1899, and 

until otherwise provided, all customs, tax(\s, pu])Iic and postal dues ! 

in the island of Porto Rico shall be ])aid in United States money, ! 

or in foreign gold coins, such as the Spanish alphonsinos (centen) | 

and the l^Vench louis, which wdll be a(H'e})ted in payment of such i 

customs, taxes, public and postal dues, at the following rates: j 

Dollars. 

Alphonsinos ('25-poseta piece) 4. 82 

Louis (20-franc piece) -. 3.8(1 

It is further ordered that on and after February 1, 1899, and until 
further provided, the following Porto Rican or Spanish silver coijis 
now in circulation in the island of Porto Rico shall be received for 
customs, taxes, pu))lic and ])ostal dues, at the following hxed rates 
in United States monev: 



The peso 

Tlie medio peso. . . 
The xieseta 



Cents. 
. . . . (iO 

:\{) 

.... 12 



The real 

'i'he HKHlio real. 



It is further ordered and directed that out of the Porto Rican 
coins so received a convenient supply shall b(^ retained and carried 
for exchange for UnitcMl States n\oney at the rate hereinlx^fore 
enumerated, namely, ifiO.GO United Stat(\s money for one Porto 
Rican silver pc^so. 

It is further ordered that all existing contracts for th(» payment 
of money in the currency of Porto Rieo may be discharg(Hl and paid 
in that money in accordance with the contracts, or in Liiutinl States 
money at tlie relative value set forth in thx^ abov<^ tabh\ namely, 
for each $100 United States curremy^ 1()()J Porto Rican })esos. 

Bronze and copper coins now current in the island of Porto Rico 
will be rcu'cived at their face value for fractional parts of a dollar 
in a single x)ayment to an amount not exceeding 12 cents (1 })t^seta). 

Willi a m M c K i n l ic y . 

EFFP:CT of RICTIREMENT ON INDUSTRIAL CONOmoNS. 

The period fron\ February 1, 1899, to August 1, 1900 (three 
montlis after the date when the orgainc act w^ent into effect) w^as 
allow^nl to prepar(^ for the final retirement of the Porto Riean cur- 
rency. Owing to the ignorance of some of the nativ<\s and tln^ s(^l- 
fishness of otln^-s, the transition was accomf)ani(Hl by r-onsidera])le 
hardship. The seller of coffee and sugar which went to foreign 
markets of course got no more for his goods in foreign gold tlian he 
did befon^ the change in the curr(>n(y . He naturally aimed, wdien 
paying wages or buying supplies in the island, to pay in American 
money merely the <'(piivalents of what h(^ had ))een accus' ;med to 
pay in Porto Rican mom^y. To thc^ laborer accustomed to receive 
50 centavos a day h(^ would })ay only 30 cents of AnuMTcan money; 
for articles w^hi(h had cost 1 l)eso, he w^mld naturally try to pay 
only 60 c(^nts, tln^ actual ecpiivalent of 1 peso. 

The change would have been unaccompanied l)y any liardship if 
everybody had at once consented to the reduction in numerical 
figures, wdiich was no reduction in actual value, since the value of 
60 cents was tln^ average of the value in the open market diu'ing the 
preceding five years, and since the rate of excliange was hovering 
about that value at the moment when the Executive order was 
issued. The hardship that it did entail arose from the fact that 



some adopted the reduction wdule others did not. The merchants 
generally continued to demand the same prices in American money 
tliat tln^y had charged in Porto Rican money; the fruit venders and 
other p(Mldlers of small wart^s could not Ix; made to understand that 
a Porto Rican medio was wortli not 5 cents l)ut onlyii; bakers 
gave no larger loaf for an American cent than they had given for a 
Porto Rican ccnitavo, thougli the exchange^ value of th(^ latter w^as 
oidy mills. To me(i these higher j)rices the laborers naturally 
demanded correspondingly IiiglnT wages. In the sugar iTulustry, 
to which tln^ American occupation o})ened U]) a period of unabated 
boom, the labon^rs w(M-e g(MieralIy abh^ to exact these higher wages 
l)ecaus(> of th<\great demand for their labor. In tlu^ coffee industry, 
which w^as prostrated about thistime both through \\n' lossof its prin- 
cipal markers and through tln^ liurricane of August, 1899, not only 
was the demand for labor lessened, but the planters, impoverished 
thems(^lves, w(>re unable to pay more than before. Accordingly, 
wdiile in the sugar industry the daily w^age, formerly 50 to 55 Porto 
Rican centavos, is now" 5t) to 55 Ann^rican cents, in the coffee indus- 
try the lal)orer wdio us(vl to get 50 ccMitavos now gets 30 cents. 
Under thesi^ cinannstances the transition from one currency to 
another amounted almost to [\\i^ contraction of the circulating me- 
dium to the extent of 10 p(^rcent. WluMher this hardship could 
have been avcnded it is ditlicndt to say; it certainly has be(^n out- 
weighed by the great benefit of a slabh^ (au'rency and the cessation 
of the ])erpetual fluctuations in the exchange. 

MONHTAUV UlsroKY. 

A comparison with conditions existing b«vfore the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war may nucha- thes(^ circumstances ])e of interest . On May 5, 
1857, by virtue of royal d(H're(\ the '^ macuquina*' ((ait coin) then 
in circadation in tlie island was called in and ordered to be (^xchangtMl 
for that of the Spanish peninsular stamp at a discount of 12.^ \wr cent. 
Tin* macuquina had been coine<l in Vene/an^la wliih^ that country 
was yet a Spanish colony. The Spanish ( iovcMnnnuit sent 1 ,:i50,()00 
S})anish pesos to be exchang<'d for thc^ macu<juina, and 1 h(^ insular 
tr<^asury had to cov<'r the deficit, of 2 b5, !<)(>. 40 [)«\s()s in order t,o coni- 
])h>te the exchange, amounting to 1 ,5()5.1()t).40 pesos. In 18()7 the 
c()]>per coin of Santo Domingo w'as brought in. when Spain gave up 
that colony. In 1807, l)y royal (h'cree, foreign money was allowiMl 
to circadate in the island at the following valu(\s in Spanish mon(^y: 
The United Statf^s $20 gold piec<^ equaled :]8 (\scudos (:^80 reales 
vellon); the dollar e([ualed 19 reales; the I' rench 20-franc gold coin 
equaled 7() reales vellon, t Ik* napoleon 19 reales vellon. Merchants, 
in order to keep the gold in th(^ island, gave to tlu' Annn-ican eagle 
the value of IBV pesos and to tlu^ S})anish doubloon the value of 17 
pesos. The period up to 1879 was th(» b(»st as regards monetary 
conditions. In 1879 a syndicate^ of lMn'o])ean bankers bought all 
the then existing (lovia'ninent slave bonds, and was allowed to pay 
in Mexican silver dollars, thesi^ Ixang admit tinl, by royal decriM^ of 
February 22, 1879, to rinadat<^ in Porto Rico otlicially at a value 
equal to that of theI'nit(Ml Statvs silver dollar — tliat is, 95 centavos 
pea" pi^so, and the royal order of August G, 1881, authori/anl their 
fre(* cinadation. As Mexican silver dollars (dsewhere were rated 
much lower, tliey were imported into Porto Rico in large (piantities. 
Gold was soon at a premium and slowly disap[)(^ared; tlie forcagn 
exchangt^ l>(\gan to advance and Porto Rican merchants inq)ort(Hl 
Mexican silv(a' against their bills on London and New York. Ihitil 
1885 th(M-ates of exchange fluctuated very lit Ih^ and did not advance 
over 10 per cent ])renuum. Ibit as the gradual fall in thc^ world's 
value of silv(a- began to rendcT the imjjortation of Mexican silver 
highly profitable, and as this was steadily folh)vve(l by a further" 
rise in tlu* foreign exchang(% the Spanish Govfa'mnent, with a vic^w 
to maintaiidng all vaUn^s in Porto Rico and regulating the course 
of the rates of exchange^ issued, toward \\w end of 188<), a decna? 
prohibiting the further importation of Mexican silvca- dollars, thus 
\ trying to lindt the volume of circadating cairrency to \\w then 
i existing amount. Only those Mexican dollars Ix^aring tln^ date of 
! 1886 or earli(a* were considered henceforth as legal tender, and thus 
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th(} Porlo Rican currcTicy was tlicoretically made independent of 
tJie world's value of silver, and the rates of exchange dependent 
only on the law of supply and demand. In practice, however, the 
importation of ^rexican dollars went on fraudulently, because, 
with a value (dsewhere of 59 to OO c(»ntavos, while in Porto Rico 
tlu^ir comnu^rcial valne was 100 centavos and tlieir official value 
95 centavos, the temptation to smuggle them into the island w^as 
irresistible, those with date of KS8() or earli(vr b(ung selected for 
importation. When the United Slates began to buy .'^4, 500,000 
of silver every month, resulting in a great, advance \n the i)rice of 
silver, it became ])rolltal)le to (^xport I^Iexican dollars from Porto 
Rico instead of importing them, and the Porto Rican rates of for- 
eign exchange declined to 8 to 10 per cent premium again. When 
the next decline in sitver came, most of the Mexican dollars had 
})een exported, and tlie volume of currency in Porto Rico was 
relativcdy small. The fraudulent importation was tiu^n resiimed, 
l)ut as it could increase the volume of the currc^ncy ])ut slowly, the 
rat(* of foreign exchange was kept rather low for some years, and 
cliieny (h'peud(Ml on supply and demand. 

After 1891 tlie serious advance commenced, and from that time 
up to 1895 the average yearly level of exclumge ros(^ from 10 to 12 
])('V cent each year, so that toward the end of 1895 it was over 50 per 
cent. The Spanish (lovernment, unable to sto}) the fraudulent 
importation of ]\lexican silver, and wdshing to prevent any further 
de[)reciation of property and values in Porto Rico, then resolvcnl 
to create a sp(M*ial Porto Rico currency, and coined at the mints of 
iVIadrid and Seville tlie Porto Rico sil^^'cr dollar, ordering (OctolKn- 
28. 1895) the exclumge of the then circulating Alexican dollar for 
tlie new <'urr(^ncy to ]>(» effected in the* last ten days of 1895 at the 
rat(» of 95 cents of the new currency for the old Mexican dollar. 
Thus from January 1, 1890, the only legal currency in Porto Rico 
was th<^ Porto Rican peso. The amounts brouglit in to rejdace 
the old currency were as follows: 5,5()1,000 Porto Rican silv(^r 
peso pieces, 1,015,000 pesos' value in fractional silver money, 
70,000 j)esos' value in bronze coins; total (),()4G,000 Porto Rican 

])(\^OS. 

The rate of foreign exchange in January, 189(5, was al>out 48 ])(T 
cent premimn — that is to say, one United States dollar was worth 
1.18 pesos of the new currency. In A})ril, 1898, a dollar had reacluMl 
the value of 1.70 pesos of Porto Rican currency, or 70 per ctMit pre- 
mium. The bullion value would liave rei)resented about L'JO per 
cent })remium, so that at the beginning of the war, while the value 
of the Porto ilican peso in the foreign excl^ange was 50 cents in 
American currency, its bullion value was only 42 c(mts. The 
bullion value of the Porto Rican peso was a little less than the 
IMexican dollar and vmy nearly the same as tliat of the United 
States silver dollar. It was of the same weight and fineness as the 
Spanish dollar, differing only in having the words Porto Rico 
stamjx'd on it, instead of the word Spain, the int caution being to 
give it h'vi' a(buission to Spain at a later date. It was not admitted 
at once })ecaus(^ it was not known what quantity of money exist(Hl 
in I*orto Rico. Kxaggorated estimates were the cause of this regu- 
lation. Tlie value of the Porto Rican peso for })ayments to the 
treasury, as compared with Spanish gold, was stipulated at 20 per 
cent. 

These facts have to be kept in mind in interpreting the meaning 
of Porto Rican connnercial statistics previous to 1899. The prac- 
tice }>revailing in Latin America of using the dollar mark ($) for 
the various kinds of pesos as wdl as for tlu^ Ihiited States dollar 
(tlie United States in fact borrowc^l the sign from the lAitin Ameri- 
cans) has often led to the erroneous assumption tluit the sums thus 
stated r(^})resent United States dollars, wlu^n in point of fact their 
value, from 1873 onward, owing to the fall of silver which dates 
from that year, varied as compared to the X-nitt^d States gold dollar. 
To ol)tain the true values it nnist be remembered that tlie unit of 
account in Porto Rico from 1879 to the end of 1895 was the Mexican 
peso, and from the b(>ginning of 1896 to F(4)ruary 1, 1899, the 
Porto Rican p(\so and the figures given in the original statistics 



must be recalcnlated by the aid of the rate of exchange at the 
respective dates. 

Th(^ rates of exchange from 1879 to 1900, as furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Juan, are found on i)age 62. 

BANKINCJ. 

Th(^ banking business of Porto Rico is performed by one unin- 
corporated and eight regularly incorporated banking institutions, 
the names of which are given in the table on page 58, together with 
tlieir financial condition at the close of business on June 30, 1905. 
Five of these were organizcnl under the Spanish Oovernment and 
four since the American occupation. In addition the more impor- 
tant connnercial houses carry on some of the operations of banking, 
such as the buying and selling of exchange, acting as agents for 
the banking institutions proper, the re(e4pts of d(^i)osits, etc. 

The Banco de Puerto Rico (formerly known as the Banco Espailol 
de Puerto Rico) was organized by royal decree in 1888. The 
change in name was authorized l)y special resolution of C<mgress. 
This bank had conferred upon it tlie power of issuing its own notes 
to the amount of three times its paid-in capital. To secure this 
circulation and all sight deposits it is required to maintain a specdal 
r(\serve fund equal at all timt^s in amount to the total of mch deposits 
and notes in circulation, of which reserve no less than one-third 
must be in ("ash and the remainder in notes of preferred guaranty 
and sm-e collection running for not more than one hundred and 
twenty days. Owing to this special privilege c^njoyed by the l)ank, 
its chief executive, tlie governor of the bank, is apx)ointed by the 
governor of Porto Rico, thougli his compensation is paid by the 
bank. All changes in the l)y-laws of the l)ank must also receive 
tlu^ approval of the insular governnuuit. The charter of this bank 
expires on May 5, 1913. 

The Bancc) Territorial y Agricola was organized under the gen- 
eral provisions of the Code of Con)merc(^ on July 2, 1894, for a period 
of seventy-five years. It is modeled dosely after the Credit Fon- 
cier of Franc(^ and its l)usiness is larg(4y contincMl to the making 
of loans for long tcTuis securcMl by first mortgages on rf^al estate. 
Under its constitution it has authority, of which it has availed 
itself, to issue mortgage bonds s(K'ured by the niortgag(\s Indd by it. 
Tlu^se bonds bear interest at the rate of 7 per cent. 

The Credito y Ahorro Ponceho was organized on February 8, 
1895, for a period of tw(uity-iive yc^ars, and in addition to doing a 
general banking business conducts a savings departnnuit. 

The Caja d(^ Economias y Prestamos de San German, and the 
P>anco Popular, of San Juan, are small institutions doing chiefly a 
savings-bank business for tlie r<H'eipt of small deposits. 

The First National Rank of Porto Rico was organized in January, 
1903, under charter No. 5484, with a paid-in capital stock of $100,000. 

The American Colonial Rank was incorporated und(M^ the laws 
of the State of West Virginia on A])ril 4, 1899, and is the most impor- 
tant example of a pur(4y commercial l)ank now doing business on 
the island. 

Th(^ banking house of Lu(m% Cndiore & Co. is an unincorporated 
})rivate bank, at Ponc<\ having discontinued its San Juan office. 

The J. T. Silva Ranking and Commercial Company, though 
included in the list of banjving institutions, has a peculiar status. 
It, was incorporated on January 1, 1901, for a term of twenty-five 
years, and (^ngages in both l)anking and ordinary comnn^i-cial busi- 
ness. It is a leading examph^ of th(> practice which has kirgely 
prevaibnl in the island of large firms engaging in both a banking 
and commercial business. 

Th(^ tr(nisur(T (»f Porto Rico is gi\'en l)y th(^ genc^ral revenue law^s 
of th(^ island the pow(*rs of a 1)ank c^xamiuer, with authority to 
re^iuire regular reports from these institutions showung their finan- 
cial condition at the close of each month and also to make such 
sp(K'ial examination of their condition at any tinn^ as he dc^^ms 
proper, with the usual powtT of causing appropriate^ action to be 
taken should the condition of an instituticm be found such that 
its continuance in operation would be unsafe. 
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COMMERCE. 

Commerce, especially in a tropical country, is the barometer of 
prospc^rity. The Tropics, at presc^nt, arc^ in the main producers of 
raw material atid consumers of manufactures. What tliey produce 
for sak* is not for tlu* most part sent for consumption to other trop- 
ical countries, but to the great manufacturing; countries of tlie 
Temperate Zone; what, they l)uy is not the product, of their neigh- 
bors, ])ut tlie product of the Temperate Zone manufacturer. 

Shipments from the United St,ates to Porto Rico in tlie fiscal year 
1900 aggregated $19,224, 881, and sliipnuMits from Porto Rico to the 
United States aggregated $19,142,4(n. The entire exports of the 
United States to South America in 190() amount(Hl only to 
$75,159,781, so that the exports of \\\i: United Staters to the little 
island of Porto Rico. :^,4:i5 s(iuar(> mih'S in extent, were something 
over one-fourth as nuich tis to the continent oi South AnuTica, 
7,500,000 scpiare miles in extent. In the last year under Spanish 
rule the Unitcnl States s(>nt to Porto Ri(x) V)ar(4y 2 milli(ui dollars' 
worth of its products. In tlie year end(Ml June 30, 1900. out of the 
total of $21,827,()f)5 worth of shipmc^nts into Porto Pico, $19,224,881 
worth cann^ from the United States. | 

Sugar ($14, 184. 722). tobacco and manufactures thereof ( S3,5()r),540), I 
and coffee ($:5,49{),082), making a total of $21,247,344, foruKMl 91.3(1 I 
per cent of the total shipments from Porto Rico to the United Staters | 
and foreign countries in the fiscal yc^ar 1900. Evidently, so far as j 
its exports are concerned, Porb) Rico b(4ongs decidedly to the (dass 
of tropical countries catering to \\\v markets of the T(nnperate Zone. 
The one notable exception to this rule is in the case of coff(H\ about 
40 per cent of the Porto llicaii coffee^ going to Cuba, its<4f a tro]>ical 
country. This, however, is larg(4y a result of artificial creation, 
due to the 20 \wx cent reduction in duty grant(>d l)y Cul)a to co(T(m' 
imports from Porto Rico. It is to he noted, mon'over, thai of the 
exports other than sugar, tobacco, and coff(H\ a large ])r()porti(»ri are 
of the natur(^ of luxuries furnislunl ex(4usiv(4y ])y tiopical or S(>uii- 
tropical countries. Among imports, on the otlu^r hand, luxuries 
figure to a very small extent, tln^ hulk of the imports being such 
necessaries as rice, breadstuffs, meat and dairy products, tish, cotton 
clotlis, and various manufactures of iron and wood. 

In the recent history of Porto Rican commerce the most salient 
fact is the c()m|)l(4,<^ rev(>rsal of tln^ r(4ativ{^ positions of the United 
States and foreign countries. This is shown in the following table: 

Shake of the IJnitet) States in the Trade of Porto Rico. 



World's Commerce with Porto Rtco and Share of the United 
States Therein, 1887 to 190G. 



21.32 

84. 00 

85. 10 



The change was due, of course, to the r<>moval of tln^ tariff barri(T 
betwecui Porto Rico and tlu^ United States, wliile the trade between 
Porto Rico and Spain and Cuba, formerly fre(\ becanu^ sul)je(4 to 
tariff aft(^r th(^ American occupation. In detail, year liy year, tin? 
chang(^ is shown in the tabh^ on pag(^ 03. 

Another notic(>able point is tln^ rai)idity with wdiich the com- 
merce of the island re-covered from tlie effects of the war, surpassing 
the record of 1897 in 1902 and })eating tbe highest ante-lxdlum 
record — that of 1892 — in 1903, since whicli time that highest figure 
of S])anish tinnes has been nearly double<L The low figure for 1900 
was doubtless du(^ not so much to \hv effects of the war as to the 
hurricane of 1899, whi(4i prostrated the cofhn^ industry. These 
fa(4s, togetlier with the boom in the coffee trade from 1890 to 1897 
and th(^ brief depression (hulng the year of the war, hS98 (fr)r whi(4i 
no com])let(^ records havc^ been ])ublished), and the three following 
years, ai'e exhibited in the ffdlowing table: 



WorM's 

COIIIDI'MTP 

with l'(H-1(! 
Kico. 



1887 . 

1888 . 

1889 . 
18^K) . 

1891 . 

1892 . 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 
189r) . 

1897 . 

1898 . 

1899 . 
IIKX) . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

nm . 
looa . 



Dollar, 

10, 952, 

21,292. 

19, 789. 

23.253. 

21.470, 

2( 

23, 995. 

23. 583. 

19.001. 

23, 552, 

21,881, 



1<>,902. 
10,002. 
17,701. 
25,043. 
29. .'')38. 
29, 434, 
35. 245, 
45, 085, 



Unitod 8t;in\'^^ 

with Forlo i 
Hico. 



liars. 
. 932, 347 

,:i7i,3:U) 

.:«2.878 
, 102, 042 
,75K).r>83 
.104,010 
099, 175 
043, .537 
00)3. 289 
191"), 80;i 
109,912 
920, .302 
411,920 
.302,091 
(m. .505 
201.419 
297.040 
932. 880 
<107.215 
307.342 



Shan^ of 
t'liitod 
St. 'it OS. 



Per cent. 
35 
25 
27 
22 
22 
28 
21 
20 
21 
18 
19 



37 
()2 
71 



78 
84 
85 



The shifting from (M)ff(M> to sugar as tln^ heading articde of export 
appears from tlie following table: 



C\)(T("(^ ; 

Su^-ar I 

'i'ohacoo I. 

All other 



QuanOty. 



Poujul.^!. 
;i9.r.s3. 100 

1 34, 2( .7, 840 



Quantity. 



Dollars. 
5,(i4O,0,V) , 
2, 104, S72 I 
414.m;!> i 

,7.)S.Sl,l . 



Poll n (Is. 
2s,.^,o;'!,;r>o \ 

AH)Juy\,\iFA) I 



Df)lhirs. 

3. 190.082 
14, IS 4. 722 

:i, .500, 540 
2,010, 180) 



Total. 



9,058,000 



.'3, : 



5.«) 



^l)efor(^ the AnuM-ican occupation Spain held tl)e lirst rank Ix^th in 
imports and in exports, followcul by tlu* United States, though her 
predominance was not nearly so d(>cided as that of the United 
States at the present <lay^ From 1893 to 18!)() Spain s(^nt 33 j)er 
cent of the im])orts and h)ok 25 ])er ccMit of the exports of Porto 
Rico, as comi)ared to tln^ 88 p(T c<'nt of imports and to the 82 })er 
cent of th<^ exports whicli to-day represent the share of the United 
States in the trade of the island. The ndative j)ositi()ns of tUo 
various countries in the trade of the islaml before and aftcu- the 
American occii})ation are shown in th<' following table: 



Annual AvERA(iE Share of the Combined Import and Kxf(Hit 
Trade of Poiito Rico wrrii the liNrrED States and Several 

FOREION COFNTHIES FOil THE PeIHODS 1893-189(5 (PoiR CAL- 
ENDAR Yea lis) and 1905 1 90(5 (Two Fiscal Years). 



ISlliJ 18!K{ I!»Or) 1!M)6 



-Spain 

lJnit(Ml States 

('ul)a 

(Joriiiaiiy 

Unitod kingdom 

Fra nee 

British possessions (iif)t (>ls(>\vlH>re spccilipcl ) 

Hritish Kast Indies 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Anstria-llungary 

Dennia rk 

Bi'Igiiini 

t'rngnay 

Argentina 

Freneh possc^ssions 

Sa nto Domingo 

Danish ])ossessions 

Sweden and Norvva y 

Portugal '. 

V^en(>znela i 



r cent. 


Per cent. 


2S.S0 


:l20 


HLIM 


84.(52 


i;l4i 


3.74 


8.S8 


. 55 


H.-.M 


.84 


«;.4i 


2.11 


5.;-i() 


2.10 


2. (it) 


.23 


'1A)'1 


.52 


.(»<) 


.14 


.!>«'. 


.50 


..;:? 


.09 


.'M\ 


.24 


.ai 


.20 


.2S 


.12 


.2() 

17 


.01 


.09 


.04 


.().") 


.01 


.04 




. 03 


.44 
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COMMEKCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 



EXPORT TRADE. 



Sugar, tobacco, and coffe(,^ constitute, as previously stated, the 
bulk of Porto Rican exports. Addin.s^ togetlier the shipments to the 
United States and the exports to foreign countries we ol)tain for the 
three artich^s tlve following totals: 



! 

ARTICLE. I Value. 

Dollars. 

Sugar and molassf s ; 14, 7.'58, 572 

Tobacco, aiui inaiiufactiircs of ! ;^, 5(i(), 540 

Coffee ; 3, 49(1, 082 

Total of three main exports' ■ 2 1 . 801 . 194 

All other exports ' | 1 , 45(1, ;«0 

Total exports j 23.257, 530 



Per cent 
of total. 



03.37 
15.33 
15.03 

93.73 
0.27 



snoAH. 

Taking the shipments of domestic Porto Rican sugar to the 
United States aloniv, valued at $14,184,319, neglecting the small 
quantity of sugar shipped to foreign countries, valu(Ml at $403, we 
find that this single it(^ni exceeds the aggregate of all other articles 
($9,073,211) l>y $5,111,108, or, in percentages— 

Per cent. 

Sugar shipped to the United Stat(>s (X). 99 

All other shipments and exports 39. 01 

Total shipments a m\ exports 1(X).0() 

This heading posili(jn among exports was rc^aciuHl l)y sugar in 
recent years by successive st(^i)s, })ut the great r(4ativ(^ growth 
seems now to have come to a standstill, as appc^ars from the following 
table: 

Sh.\re wuk u Scgar vShipped to tme United States Formed 
OF^' TUE Total Shipments from Porto Rico, 1901 to 190r). 



urn . 

1<K)2. 
liX)3. 



rJSCAI, YEAR. 



Pere«Mit. 



KIS( AL \ K\R 



P.K)4. 
1!>05 
P.HXi. 



,53.42 
03.74 
00.99 



The decline in r(4ative im]>ortanc(^ in 190() was not due to an 
absolute decline in sugar shipnuMits, for those of 190G exceeded 
those of 1905 by $2,258,744, ])ut to the greater proportional incn^ase 
of the tol)acco and coffee exports, tobacco liaving risen from ]3.3(] 
per cent in 1905 to 15.33 per cent in 190(5 of the total exports, while 
coffee rose from 13.11 per cent in 1905 to 15.03 per c(mt in 19()(). 
Though sugar wdl doubtless continue to increase in a})solute amount, 
yet, as notcMl (dsewhere, it is not lik(4y to increase or perhaps even to 
maintain its relative importance, since the sugar lands are practi- 
cally all occupied, and any increase must come from improved 
methods of cidtivation, while to})acco and coff(M> can be grown 
almost anywhere^ on tlu^ island, and coffe(% at least, admits of four- 
fold increasf; per a(Te through improvement in metho<ls. 

Considering the vast increase of the sugar exports from l(\ss than 
5 million dollars in 1901 to over M million dollars in 1900. it is some- 
what surprising to find that tlu^ exj)orts of molassc^s have during the 
same period renuiined {)ractically stationary at about half a million 
dollars, being $595,902 in 1901 and $553,850 in 190(), shared about 
equally between tlu^ Unit(Ml States and Canada, the quantity going 
to otluT counlries being insignificant. The main reason is to be 
found in tlu3 greater perft'ction of modern methods of sugar extrac- 
tion used in the new "centrals," wln^reby a great(T p(^rcentag(^ of 
the juice is converted into sugar. It is i)robal)le also that a greater 
proportion of molasses is now fed to cattle or used as fertilizer or in 
the distillation of rum, leavdng less for export. 



A glance at the table on page 54 shows that the exports of tobacco 
are far higher now than they ever were in the history of the island, 
the highest figure reached under Spanish rule ])eing $717,308 in 
1897, or al)Out one-fifth of the $3,500,540 worth exported in 1906. 
This increase is mainly due to exports of cigars to tlu^ United States, 
which amounted to $3,0(^9,570 in 1900, or 80 per cent of tln^ total 
tobacco shipnu^nts to tlie United States. The tables on pagers 00 
and 08 show that while the shipments to the UnitcMl States of leaf 
tobacco and cigars as awhoh^ hav(^ incrc^ased from k^ss than a half 
million dollars in 1901 to ov(^r 3^ millions in 190() the exports of all 
kinds of tol>a( co to foreign countries have decreased until in 1900 
they were only $9,003 in value, as compared with $200,479 in 1901, 
Meantime the shipments of leaf tobacco to the United States only 
al)out <|uadriq)led. 1 1 aj)pears from this that the rapidly in('r(^asing 
tobacco manufacturing industry of Porto Rico, with its advantage of 
cheap labor, low ri^iit, and the expectation of al)undant water power 
at an early date, will tend mor(^ and uK^re to al)sorb the raw tobacco 
produced in the island, exporting it mainly in the form of finished 
goods to the great market of the United States, where it is admitted 
free of duty, and to withdraw it from the foreign markets, which it 
can only reach over tariff walls. 



The coffee industry, as has IxMm repeatedly noted, is the only 

exception to the general prosperity. Mention has l)een mad(^ of the 

alternations in relative importance which the sugar and coffee 

exports showed from 1841 to the present time, sugar having been in 

the lead till 1879, when for the first time it was surpassed by coffee. 

After that there were sevc^ral alternations until 1888 when coffee 

took a forward bound, maintaining its lead until 1899. In the 

I "banner year" — 1890 — the exports of coffee were nearly four times 

! those of sugar in value. The political upheaval of 1898 and still 

j more the hurricaiu^ of 1899 gave a blow to the coffee industry from 

I which it has not yc^t recov(Ted. The various causes of this decline 

I have already been discussed. Since 1900 the industry has some- 

I what revived, and it is predicted that the crop of 1907 will be fully 

50 million pounds, or nearly that of tlu^ ])anner year 1890. From 

I 1905 to 1900 coffee has even gained in relative inq)ortance as (*om- 

I pared to sugar, the coffee^ (^xports in 1905 having boon in value only 

! one-fifth those of sugar, while in 1900 they were on(^-fourth. Thus 

: (hiring that year cofl'ee increased even more than tobacco, and there 

\ seems every j)rosp(H't that it will maintain its relative position. 

j As regards its destination, coffee diff(^rs esscuitially from the other 

I two main exports. While the United States tak(\s practically all 

the sugar and morc^ than half th(^ molasses exported from Porto Rico 

and i)ractically all tlie tobacco, it took in 1900 not quite 1 per cent of 

the coffee measured l)y value, though a little more than 1 per cent 

by weight. In other words, Porto Rican coffee has to rely at present 

almost entirely on tlie forcugn market. Witli imports of coffee into 

the United States in the fiscal year 1900 amounting to 852 million 

pounds, valued at $73,250,134, of which only 18 million pounds, 

valued at $1,038,024, wctc r(H'xported, leaving 834 million pounds, 

valued at $71,018,110, as the approximate coffee ccmsumption of the 

Unit(Hl States, it seems surprising tliat the 28,503,350 poimds of 

coffee exported from Porto Rico in 1900, rcpr(\=!(mting a value of 

$3,490,082, were not all absorJK'd l>y this imnnmse market so close 

to the island. Instead of so doing the United Stat(\s imported 51 

million dollars' worth of coffee from Brazil , 5 J million dollars' 

wortli from Venezuela, 4 million dollars' worth from (>)lombia, 3 

millions from Guatemala, 2J millions from Costa Rica, and 2§ 

million dollars' worth from Mexico. 

Various reasons have been assigned for this phenomenon. The 
most ol)vious reason at first sight would seem to be the cheapness of 
Brazilian coffee. The Brazilian laborer works for even less wages 
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than the Porto Kican, and as no shade is used in Brazil, the output 
per acre is greater and th(^ lal)or h^ss, so that Ihazilian coffins brings a 
profit at prices which to the Porto Ilican planti^r would mean a loss. 
However, though the cheapness of Brazilian coff(^e might explain 
why Porto Kican coffee finds it difhcult to gain a footing in the 
United Statcvs, it will not account for the fact that it maintains its 
footing in Europe and Cuba, wln^re it also meets the compi^tition of 
Brazilian coffee, while the purses of Europeans and Cubans as a rule 
are not longer than those of Americans. It is stated, on tlu^ other 
hand, that tlie preference of AmcTicans is for strong coffe(^s, such as 
those of Ikazil. This, however, would not account for the 9 million 
dollars' worth of coffee imports from Mexico and Central America, 
whose product is mild hke that of Porto Ilico, 

The true explanation is to i)e found mainly in the fact that the 
countries which consume most of the Porto Rican coffee have a high 
import duty on all coffee, converting it into a luxury. In thes(^ 
countries, the consumer, having to pay a high price, takes caretogi^t 
a supcn'ior article for his money, and hence giv(\s tlu^ pr(*fcTence to 
the mild coffees of Porto Rico and other countries ovit the strong 
coffee of Brazil, even though the latter may ])e a trifle cheapcT. 
In countries which admit coffee free, on the contrary, the original 
difference in the cost of producticm makes a greater differenc(> in tlic 
final price to the consumer, and hence leads liim to prefer the 
cln^aper article. Accordingly we find, as a general rule, that, whih^ 
Brazil, the producer of 72 per cent of the world's coff<^e, has of (M)urse 
the lion's share in all th(^ markets, the mild coffees find their way 
mostly to countries with a high im])ort duty and low per capita 
• consumption, while the countries which admit coffee fre(^ and 
therefore have a high per capita consumption draw their supi)ly 
almost entirely from Ihazil. The relation betw(MMi rate of duty and 
per capita consumption is exhibited in the following ta])le: 



Rate of 



Duty and Consumption of 

("'oUNTRUvS. 



COFFEK IN VaRIOUI 



Rate of 
duty per 
pound. 



I 



Cuba 

Austria-lInngMry . 

Beighiin 

Franco 



Cents, 
a 10. () 

h H. r. 

c().8 
d7.4 
Free, 
e 2«>. 3 
/ll.O 



Per 
capita 
consump- 
tion. 



Pounds. 

I 2V,. 17 



2.05 

17.81 

0.27 



! Rate of 
duty per 
pound. 



I For 
j capita 
consunip- 
' tion. 



a General. 

t> From United States. 
c Imported by sea. 
(I Imported by land. 



Cents. ! r 
Germany I 4. ;^ j 

""'y--' :( '^u.l} 

Netherlands \ Free. 

Spain I 12. ;5 

United Kingdom, j ;?. 4 

United States | Free. 



« Maximum. 
/Minimum. 
g Conventional. 



(i. (13 
1.20 

14.39 
I.IS 
0. fi7 

11.75 



Custom, however, counts for a good deal. It has almost passed 
into a proverb that, 'AVhoever g(^s accustomcHl to Porto Rican 
coff(H' will have no other." This is illustrated by the tal)le on 
page 55, which shows that five countries — Cuba. Spain, I'Vance, 
Oermany, and Italy — have been the ])rinci{)al custom(M\s for Porto 
Ilican coffee ever since 1870, and that their rcdative consum[>t ion of 
this product has remained more or less constant. The ihrvi^ notal)le 
changes in recent years have been the great increase* of coffee 
exports to Austria-Hungary, rising from 34,305 pounds in 1885 to 
3,898,781 pounds in 1904; tht^ practical cessation of coffee exports 
to the United Kingdom, which, having taken 5,()92,22(> pounds in 
1881 and 1,102,310 pounds as late as 1895, took none in 1906, an<l 
the great increase of exports to Cul>a since the establishment of 
reciprocity. 

29764—07 4 



In 1900 the pc^rcentages of f^xports of coff(M» to the various coun- 
tries, in quantities, were as follows: 

Percentages; op Coffee SnirMKNTs fijom Pofri-o Kico Tvkex 
BY V'akioi s Countries in 19(H). 





COUNTRY. 


P(>reeii( . 


<()CXTI?Y. 

(Jenufiiu 

Uinled Staler 

()th<>r counl nrs 

Total 


l\^re(Mit. 


Cuba... 
Spain... 
F ranee. . 
Austria 


4Ur) 
2U<Ki 
17. .->4 
7 1--) 


.3.2S 
U07 
2. 03 


Italy... 




.">. (■>,") 


.... KK).00 



In 1902, 1903, and 1904 France was by far tlu^ b(\st customer, 
taking in each year from <jne-third to nearly half the coff(>e exports. 
In the same yt^ars, too, Spain took al)out ()0 per c(^nt more than 
Cuba. With 1905, however, the preponderance of Cuba becauie 
decided, and then^ is reason to beli(?ve that this condition will 
last as long as reciprocity lasts, unless indeed Cuba d(n'{4ops a coffee 
industry of lu^r own, which is not likely so long as labor is (h>ar 
in Cuba and cheap in Porto Ilico, and dear la!)or linds much more 
profitable employment in th{> sugar industry. 

OTHER ARTK LES OE EXPORT. 

As the remaining exports (oth(»r than sugar and moIass(^s, tobacco, 
and coffee) constitute only 0.2<) per cent of the total ex})orts, they 
might be disinissed with a brief mention wc^re it not that some of 
tlnnn are certain to develop largely within the lunir futur(\ Th(>ir 
relative importance in lOOfi is shown in the following p('r(M'ntag(^s: 

Relative Importance of Mis<'E[t,ankous IOxports from Porto 
Pico in 1900. 



i^'ruits and nuts 

Cotton, unmanul'actunMl 

Animals 

Straw and palm loaf, manufactures of. 

Hides and skins other than fin* 

rerfumery and eosmeties 

Seeds 



Hreadstuffs 

Starch 

All other 

Exports of foreign 

Total....... 



Exports 


r('rc<Mit 


to all 


of total 


count. ri(>s. 


e\|)orts. 


DoJtars. 




502.H,>S 


2.10 


217, 7;{.") 


.04 


173, 2;« 




117,04!) 


.51 


lit). 13<) 


. r)0 


27,771 


.12 


2(), .5.')4 


. 11 


12, ;u)2 


.05 


10, ,'{70 


.04 


1 10. w;;? 


.47 


14!. 4(12 


.<)! 


1 , 4.'><i. :m\ 


0. 2»i 



More than half of tlu^ fruit was oranges, slii{)pcd exdusively to 
the Unit(Hl States. This is mainly the ])ro(Uicl of tln^ native orange 
tre(\s, which giow s])onlaneonsly all over the island. Tlie orange 
plantations set out since the Anu'rican occiij)ation an^ as yet too 
young to tiguriMargely in the trach' rcdurns, though then^ can be no 
doubt that they will greatly swell this class of ex])oris within two 
or three years. Next to oiang(\^, the most important items in tins 
class ar(^ pin(^ai)i)]es and cocoanuts, most of whi( h find tlunr way 
U) the United States. 

Cotton, as may be seen by the tabh^ on page 54, was an im])ortaiit 
\Um\ of (^x})ort before bS77, reaching its highest (igure, 1200,105, in 
1805, evich^ntly as a result of the civil war in the United Stat(^s, 
which cut off tlie cotton (^xports from tlu^ Southern States. With 
the (H^ssation of the war, the cotton industry of Porto Rico rapidly 
declined, until the last recorded exports, in 1878, amounted to 
only i?2,919. The revival of this industry was indicated by an 
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item of $104 among the exports to foreign countries in 1902, and 
with 1904 bc^gins a rapidly ascending exportation of this article, 
the sliipments to the United States and foreign countries amounting 
in 1906 to 1217,735, considerably in excess of the highest record 
imder Spanish ruh\ At first th(^se recent exports of cotton came 
ahnost entirely to the United States, but in 1906 the United King- 
dom absorbed nearly one- third of them. 

Consideral)ly more than half of the animals exported were cattle 
destined for Cuba, to replace those slaughtered during the rebellion. 
The same was the case in earlier years, the exports of livestock to 
Cu!)a rising and falling with the rise and subsidence of political dis- 
turbance in that country. Thus from 1868 to 1880, during the 
twelve years' war, the (exports of liv(^ stock were uniformly high, 
attaining their maximum of $540,091 in 1879; with the advent of 
peace they fell to an averages of .fl40,000 a year. Next to cattle, 
horses, averaging a])out "^^SOjOOO in value during the last six years, 
were the most iin])()rtant item among livestock, nearly all going to 
Cuba. 

Manufactures of straw and palm l(>af, consisting mostly of i)alm- 
leaf hats, are a fluctuating item, rising as high as $177,167 in 1902, 
nearly all of which went to the United States. Tlu^ (\xports of these 
light, soft-colored, pliable, and very durable hats miglit I'eadily be 
multipli(Hl, were it- not tliat this branch of commerce is sul)ject to 
the capric(^ of fashion. 

Ilid(>s and skins representcKl an average^ value of about $90,000 
during the last six years. In 19t)l more than half of them went to 
foreign countri(\s, but since tlnni the I'liited States has tencUnl more 
and more to absorl) them, until in 1906 tlu' value of tlios(^ going 
abroad had dwindled to $;],474. Starch, most of it probaldy de- 
rived from yautias, is shipped diiefly to Cul)a, the value exported 
thitlier in 1905 having hv(m $27,1(51 out of a total of $28,284, this 
figure being tlu' highest ever readied in a single year. 

IMPORT TRADE. 

In inv[)orts th(^ most striking fact is tlie abs(^nce of any article or 
group of articles occupying so dominant a position as sugar do(^s 
amoiiu: ex[)oi-ts (60.99 per cent); or, still mor(\ sugar, tol)acco, and 
coffee coinl)in(Hl, which, as we have seen, constitute 90.71 p<n- c(\nt 
of the total ex})orls. The largest item of imports, manufactiu'es of 
iron and steel, forms only ft). 02 })er cent- of the total imj)orts. The 
share whicl) the several (lasses of iini)orts had in tlie total of 190(i is 
shown in ])ercentages as follows: 

Valuh and Ver Cent of Ci.AssKS of Porto IItcan Imports, 190<). 



; I'cr cent 
oi total. 



FoodatiilTs, criKlc or prepared (hreadstiids, fish, meat \ 
and dairy i)r()ducts, riee, beverages, vegetat>les, sugar, | Dolla 
molasses", and eonfeetioru'ry ) i 8, 883, 

Textiles and niannfaetures "thereof (eottori cloth, otlier 
fibers, wool and niannfaetures of j ! 3,{W8, 

Crude materials (other than t(\xtil(^s) f()r mamifacturing j 

(coal and oils) '. .| 471, 

Manufactures (other than textiiesi ready for constintp- i 
tion or for further use in mamifacturitig (elieinicals, ! 
drugs, and dyes; iron and steel mamifactures; leather j 
manufactures; j)a])er and its manufactures; wofxl and i 
its manufactures; cars and carriages; candles; tohacfo I 
an<l its manufactures; books, maps, aiui engravings; \ 
scientific instrmnents; chinaware, and soap) <">, 5.38, 

All other imports n 2, 89(i, 

Total 21 , 827, 



40. 70 
i:}.l»2 
2. 10 



29. 90 

n. 20 



Seven items, ranging from 3^ millions to nearly a million, far 
exceeded all the rest. They were as follows: 

Value and Per Cent of Porto Rican Imports, by Articles, 1906. 



ARTICLES. 


Value. 


Per cent 
of total. 


Iron and steel manufactures 


Dollars. 
3,497,261 
3,353,986 
2,550,991 
2,011, «>03 
1,395,257 
1,028,805 
933,428 


16 02 


Kice 


15 37 


Cotton cloth, and manufactures of 

Meat and dairy products 


11.71 
9 22 


BreadstnlTs 


6 39 


Fish 


4 71 


Wood, and manufactures of 


4 28 






Total of 7 items 

All other imports 


14,777.391 

7,050,274 


67. 70 
32 30 






Total imports, 1900 


21,827,C)05 


100. 00 



The total imports increased from 18,918,1.36 worth in 1901 to 
$21,827,605 worth in 1906. There was an increase in every y(?ar, 
except from 1908 to 1904, when the imports decreased from 
.$14,449,286 to .$13,169,029. 

Willi the exception of a slight falling off from 1904 to 1905, not 
large enongh to affect the pc^rcentage, the share of th(^ lJnit(^d Slates 
in the total imports has incn^ased from year to year, as shown by the 
following tabic! : 

Share of United States in Porto Rk^an Imports, 1901 to 1906. 





YE 


AU. 


I Share of 
i United 
1 States. 1 


1904... 
1905 


YEAR. 


Share of 
linited 

States. 


1901 


^ 7Vr cf 7?/. i 

i 7S 1 




Per cent. 

85 


1!>0:> i 8'^ 


85 
89 


1903 






! 85 1 


1906 








{ 







TJn the table from which this smnmary was prep;) red, the "AU other" ()r()])- 
ably contained small amounts (»f articles belonging to the four specified classes. 



In 1906 the imports from the UnitcHl States exceeded thosc^ from 
foreign conntrics in all lines of goods, except in chocolate, coffee, 
m(4als not elsewheix^ specified, vegetable oils, perfumery, pipes 
and smok(Ms' arti(l(\'^, salt, distilled spirits, and onions. The 
212,928 i)ounds of coffee imported, mainly from Venezuela, were 
evidently iniported mer(4y for rcH^xportation to Europe. One item 
in which the imports from the United States and foreign countries 
are nearly e([ual is fish, which comes in larger (piantities from Nova 
Scotia and New l^>runswick. 

imports from the ITNITED STATES. 

In 1906, of the imports from the l^nit,ed States into Porto Rico, 
.$7, (560,482 worth, or 4 1 ])er cent, were agricultural. This represents 
a consi(h^ral)le change from the years immediately preceding the 
American occupation, the i)roportion of agricultural imports from 
the United States during the period 1898 to 1897 having been 62 
p(^r cent. The de(4ine has been continuous from earlier years, the 
figure for 1891 and 1892 having be(>n 67 per cent. 

Agricultural imporls.—Oi ilm total agricultural imports, rice con- 
stituted by far the most important item, its value in 1906 amounting 
to $:),.847,101 . or 44 p(^r cent of the total agricultural imports. Next 
followed nunit and dairy })rodu(4s, $1,800,671; and breadstuffs, 
$1,395,257, th(>se thrc(^ combined forming over 85 per cent of the 
'total agricultural imports. 

The imports of rice from the United States increased continuously 
from 1901, the increase averaging more than 20 per cent per annum^ 
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while the imports of rice from foreign coimtri(>8 have almoFt entirely 
ceased, having decreased from $159,371 in 1901 to |6,885 in 1906. 
Among breadstuffs the principal item was wheat flour, valued in 
1906 at $1,181,114, or nearly 85 per cent of th(^ total breadstuffs. 
It increased almost continuously from 1901. Bread and biscuit also 
exhibited a steady increase until they amount(Kl in 1906 to $139,644. 
Under the head of vegetabl(\s the principal iUm\ was Ix^ans and 
pease, $194,165. Ik^ans and pease show gr(\at fluctuations in impor- 
tations, the periods of their previous maxima, 1902 and 1903, coin- 
ciding also with the periods of their largest imports from foreign 
countries, indicating short crops of these two products in the island. 
Ih^ans and dried pease* of foreign origin vabunl at $45,613 were ship- 
ped from th(^ United States to Porto Rico in 1906. Potatoes, almost 
exclusiv(4y derived from the Ihiited Stat(\s, after fluctuating in the 
neigliborhood of $50,000 a year, suddenly rose to $104,876 in 1906. 
Onions in 1906 amounted to $10,273, this l)eing the only item among 
vegetables in which the imports from foreign count lies, $60,405, 
greatly exc(H>ded thos(* from th(* United States. Tlie imports of 
cocoa and chocolate, $21,260, also f(41 slightly below the total from 
foreign countries, $26,456, and even Ixdow those from France alone, 
$24,154. Among fi-uits and nuts, amounting to $49,579 in 1906, the 
largest item was canned goods, $15,31 1. P(^pper of foreign origin, 
to the value of $12,651, was shipped from the United States to Porto 
Rico. The Unitx^l States sent to Porto Pico $151,590 worth (.f re- 
iiiuHl sugar and $93,795 worth of confectionery in 190(), these figures 
represfMiting a substantial growth OA^er previous years. Th(* island 
also imported from the United States $3()8,156 worth of toV)acco and 
manufactures ther(M)f, mostly leaf tobacco, prol)al)ly intenchnl for 
wrappers. Oil cak(^ to the value of $26,237 was imported, nearly 
all Ixnng cotton-seHHl oil cake. Veg(4able oil amounted to $50,859, 
of which $28,053 wortii was cotten-secHl oil and $20,732 worth liTis(M>d 
oil. Spirits, wines, and li([uors amountcMl to $249,771, having ris(>n 
steadily from $77,304 in 1901. Nearly three-fourths of this was malt 
li(pi(^rs, th(* value of which is generally more than twice that of the 
w4nes, tin* amount of distilled liepiors imported b(4ng very small. 

Imports of live animals w^cvre insignilicant excerpt in 1906, wIkmi 
they amounted to $52,()46, of whi(4i $45,401 re])res(Mit(Hl the A-alue 
of 245 mulcts. liy far the largest item among animal pnxbicts was 
mc^at and dairy products, valiUMl in 190(5 at $1,800,671, or ni^arly 
double tlie amount of 1901, whi(4i was $961,001. Hog products, 
amounting to $1,091,397, formed 72 per cent of tin* total meat ])rod- 
ucts ($1,513,860). Tln^y consisted i)rincipally of salted or ])i(4d(Ml 
pork, $484,367; hams, $317,877; and lard, $273,350. Lard com- 
pounds and substitutes for lard amounted to $255, 04(); sausage and 
sausage meats to $109,846. Beef products amounted to oidy 
$28,904, Porto Rico itscdf being a larg(^ (^xportca- of cattle. Dairy 
products amounted to $286,811 , of whicli al)out one-half was cheese. 
This item has nearly doubled since 1901, while* milk has practically 
doubled in a single year. There were $23,9()() worlli of foreign 
meat and meat extracts and $21,981 worth of foreign cheese shippcnl 

,1 from the Ignited Stat(*s to Porto Rico, 

V JVonagriciillKral import s. — The nonagricultural imports in 190(> 
amount(Hl to $10,988,509, or 59 ])er ccait of the total shipments of 
domestic nierc4iandis(* from the United States to Porto Rico. Two 
items among them, namely, cotton cloth and other manufaetures 
of cotton, $2,419,121, and manufacturers of iron and steel. $3,240,649, 
form more than half of the total. All the textiles together (cotton, 
other vegetable libers, silk, and wool) amounted to $2,801,547, or 2(> 
per cent of the totnl of nonagricultural imports. Adding together 
agricultural implenuuits, iron and st(K4 manufactures, c-ars and car- 
riages, copper manufactures, and metal furniture*, we* have* a 1e)tal 
e)f $3,712,953 for me4al ge)oels, e)r 34 per ce'ut e)f the; te)tal of nonagri- 
cultural impea'ts. 

Of fe)e)el stuffs, the* etnly item in this category is fisli, the impe)rts 
e)f which are almost e*.\ae'tly eiivide'el be'tween the* Unilenl Slates 
anel fe)reign countries, those from the fe)rme*r ])e4ng valueel in 1906 



at $514,902, tlmse* from the* latter at $514,733, nearly all from Can- 
ada. It is to be* ne)teel, he)wever, that $132,493 we)rth e)f foreign tish 
were shippexl from the Unite*d State*s to Pe)rte) Rico in 1906, me)st 
of it doul)tless e)riginally fre)m Canaela, the* laigest item l)eing 
$117,363 wortli e)f cexl, etc. Of the lish impe)rts fre)m the United 
States, the item ''Ce)el, hadelock, hake, and pollex'k" amounts to 
$436,108, or 85 per e'cnt of the total lish imports fre)m the United 
States. Herring were valueel at $33,134; e'anneul salmon at $30,378. 
Ame)ng textile*s, the single item of C()le)re*el e'otton e4()tlis ame)unteel 
in 1906 to $1,220,247, e)r nearly one*-half of tin* total of texlih*s. 
Uncole)reel cle)ths amounteel to $371,230, w(*aring api)ar(4 te) $279,650, 
In ce)loreel cloths the*re* lias bee*n a steaely ine're*ase* sine'e* 1901 , e'xe-e'pt 
in 1904, when the*re was a de*e'ieleel falling e)ff. Uncole)re*d (4oths, 
em tlie* e)tlier lianel, have almost uniformly ele*e4ineMl from the* ligure 
e)f $510,6(51, in 1901, until in 1906 they reae'he*d the le)west figure 
sine'e 1900. In wearing appare*l lliere* has benai on the* whole* an 
ine're*ase, but the maximum of $445,951 in 1902 was ()0 pvv e-ent in 
exe'e'ss of the* total for 190(). Uneler the* he*ad of we)e)le*ii manufac- 
tures, tlie large'st item in 190(5 was we*aring appare*!, which ame)unte'd 
to $58,5(53, e)ut of a total of $140,807 for woolen goods. In woe)le*ns, 
I the* imports from the I'nited State's have* ne*arly doubled fre)m the* 
I ligure of $81,056 in li)02, the* figure* for 1901 being abnormally small. 
Other ve'ge*table l]be*rs (flax, heni]), jute*, e*tc.) wen* repre*se^nte(l in 
\ 1906 l)y a total of $143,901, in wliich the large*st item was $55,819 
; for e'orelage*. From a total of $19,072, the* ile*m of ve'ge*tal)le* tibe'rs 
otlie*r than ce)tte)n has risen to more* than seven tinu's that amount. 
Silk manufae'ture*s amounte*el in 190(5 to $97,718. While' silk inijxnts 
I from foreign e'ountrie*s have* falle*n e)iT ne*arly on(*-half, those* fre)m 
: the* United Stat<*s show an ine-re'ase* gre*ate'r than any e)ther ai'tie*le', 
i its figure* fe)r 1901 having been $1,(520. 

I Agrieailtural im[)le*m(*nls e-ame* e*xelusively fre)m tin* I'niteel 

i State's. Th(*y she)w a rapid ine're'ase*, ilsing fi'om $8,132 in 1901 to 

I $42,365 in 1906. The* last-namoel figure ineduele'el $30,911 for plows 

I anel eailtivators, eloubth'ss shipja'd for the* most j)art te) the* sugar 

I j)lantatie)ns, which are* ra])i(lly nioeleriiizing the'ii- e)iit(it. 

I Unde'r the* he*ad e)f iron and stee4, value*el at $3,240,(549 in 1906, 

I niae'hinery of xarious kinds r('])re'se'nteel $1,848,255. The large'st 

I ite'ms wi'Vi' steam e-ngines anel ])arls of, $304,314; sewing maeliines, 

$198,44(5; anel pumps anel puin[)ing mae4iine'ry, $159,513. The- total 

for ste-am eaiginos, $3)04,314, represents a large' aelvance* over (he 

figures of 1901 , $42,3)83. The growing railway e'enunei-e-e* is illus- 

trate*el by the' fae4 that the number of loe-omotives importe'el in e'aeh 

of the* six ye*ars 190bd90(5 was; 1, 2, 5, 0, 7, 1(5, while the' value* of 

rails im])orte'el rose* from $20, liU) to $132,75(5 anel that of railway e'ars 

from $54,227 to $2(50, 040. Tlie* ite*nis pum])s anel })nm])ing mae'hin- 

e*ry, $159,51.']; and })ii)es and fittings, $232,323, aie ])r()bably e-on- 

n<*e'te'el, for the* most })art, with the' irrigation we)i-ks anel the* fae'to- 

ries in the* sugar elistrie-ts, and the'ir rapid inere'ase' since 1901 te*sti- 

fie'S to the expansie)n anel me)elernization of that inelustry. The 

ine-re'ase in se'wing ma(4iine'S from $(5,285 in 1901 te) $198,44(5 in 

I 190(5 is gratifying evide'in-e' (4' the growing ])ur(liasing powe'r of 

Porfo Rican hous<4>ol(ls. Shee'ts and j)late's ame)unteel in 190(5 to 

I $148,905; struelural iron and ste(4 to $72,031 ; wire* to $55,734; Imilel- 

I ei's' liarelware', saws, and tools te) $75,52(5; wire nails and spike's to 

$3(5,294. In all these, tlie* adtane-e* siiu/e' 1901 has be'e*n ve'ry gre>at , 

varying be*twe'en twofold anil tenfohl. Instrume'uls anel sele'iitifie* 

ai)paratus advane-e'd from $28,377 in 1901 to $88,8(50 in 190(5, e)f 

whi<4i la(t''r te)tal $(54,6(57 was lor (4ee'tn(' appliane'e*s, inelueling 

te4e*gra|)h anel telephone in|trum(*nts. The* total of ire)n and s1e*e4 

manufae4ures inereaseel ivearly se*ve'nfold fre)m 1901 te) 190(5. In 

this traeh', fore-ign e'oni])e*(itie)n has prae'tie'ally e'ease*d. Oarriage's 

oth(*r than railway e-ars aelvane'e'el from $1(5,313 in 1901 to $103,403 

I in 1906. ('opi)er manufacture's rose* from $6,1(59 to $39,336, eloubt- 

I h'ss an e*vieh'ne:e e)f the* growth of the' eOe'elrical inelustry. Furni- 

I ture of me*tal rose from $(5,824 to $27,1(50. 
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Wood and wood manufactures rose from a total of $309,985 in 
1901 loa total of 1824,500 in 1906. By far the largest item under this 
head was "Boards, deals, and planks," .$2()5,()98 in 1906. Furni- 
ture incr(^ased from $85,259 in 1901 to $13(),572 iu 1906. The total 
of leather goods for 1901 was $86,724, for 1906 ,'?441,652. Of the 
latter, $298,293 reY)reBented boots and shoes. 

In relative order of magnitude f(>r the totals of J 906, the re- 
maining imports from the United States wer(i as follows: 

Miscellaneous Import.s into Porto Rico from the United 
States in 1901 and 1906. 



AKTn m:s. 



Soap 

Fertilizers 

Choiriiculs, dnigs, and dyes . . 
Paper, and maiujfaetures of. 

Bitiiniinoiis coal 

Mineral illuminating oil 

Cement . 



Books, maps, engravings, etchings, etc. 

Candles 

Glass an<l glassware 

Paints, j)ign»(mts, and colors 

Iridia-rnl)l)er Tnanufactnres 

Straw and palm-leaf manufactures 

Furs and fur skins 

Earthen, stone, and china wan> 

Tin manufactures 



Dollars. 
27, 348 
18, 804 
89, 2:?r) 
00, 507 
51,210 
09, 829 
11,712 
40, 904 
32,511 
19, 8:^0 
13, 8()5 
9, 354 
11, 480 



5, 733 
4,415 



Dollar!-. 

247,038 
240, 002 
201, 472 
171,812 
109, 292 
140, 890 
85, 997 
83, 0)03 
77,281 
09, 734 
51,380 
50, 208 
43, 238 
41,275 
39, 878 
25, 899 



IMPOirrs FROM FOREKfX COUNTRIES. 

The $2,602,784 worth of imports into Porto llieo from foreign 
countries were divid(Ml, so far as s{)(M'ifi(Hl, among 24 countries. Of 
these there were 16 with a total vahn^ of imports exceeding in eacli 
€ase $20,000, whose <'ond)inod inii)orts amounted to $2,56.'5,258, or 
99 p(M' cent of the total. Six count I'ies sliowed imports exceeding 
1100,000, their cotuhined imports amounting to $2,088,794, or 80 
per cent of tlie total. Th(^s(^ facts are exhihited in the following 
table, showing the im|)()rts from the 16 countries in the order of 
magnitud(* for 190() and tln^ percent ago of ea(*h: 

VaLCE ANU FERCENTAliE OF ImFORTK INTO PORTO IliCO FROM 

I'oREioN Countries, 190(>. 



COUNTRY. 



Value. 



• Dollar!^. 

Spa in - . - ' 042, 200 

Canada ! 575, 787 

Fratu <' I 345, 785 

TI nited Ki ngdom | 204, 112 

German v - - - I 148, 971 

Belgium i 111 , 939 

Total for countri<>s | 2,088,794 

Britisli l':asl Indies 98,078 

irrugiiav - 93,273 

Cuha..: 01,529 

Net herlands 48, 181 

Italy - ;58,812 

Den"ma rk 34, 008 

(^anarv Islands 31,328 

A rgrnl ina - 24. 839 

Mexico _ 22,857 

Venezuela - 2(),8iM> 

1'otai for lOcofUitrie^ , 474,404 

1\)tal for ir> could Ties ; 2,. 5015, 258 

All other foreign coind ries j '.W), 520 

Total imports from foreign <'ountries | 2,<i02,784 



25 
22 
13 
10 
{) 
4 



99 

1 



100 



Th(^ imports from fonugn countri(\s wer(M)n]y about one-eighth of 
those from the llnitod St.al(^s, whi(4i in th(^ fiscal year 19(X3 amounted 
to $19,224,881. Among th(>s(» fonvign countries, Spain predom- 
inates in c()tton cloths, fruits and mits, glass and glassware, 
leather, olive oil, |)aper, pip(\s and smokers' articles, rice, onions. 
The imports from Canada consist almost (Uitirely of fish, ])ut she 
loads also in wood and manufa(4ure8 of wood. France leads in 
(4ieniicals, drugs, and dyes, (4iocoiate, p^Tfumery, cosmetics, and 
toilet pn^parations, s])irits, wines, and woolens. The United King- 
dom leads in paints, pigments, and colors, and stands next to the 



East Indies in vegetable fd)ers other than cotton. Germany leads 
in earthen, stone, and china ware, and malt liquors. Bcdgiuni 
leads in structural iron and steel. The imports from the British 
East Indies consist entirely of vegetable fil)ers otln^r than cotton, 
in which they far exceeded any other country and even slightly 
surpassed the total of all other foreign countries. The imports into 
Porto Rico from Uruguay consisted almost entirely of meat prod- 
ucts, constituting about two-thirds of the total from countries other 
than the United States. The Netherlands furnished hardly any- 
thing but cheese, of which they supplied 88 per cent of the imports 
from foreign countries, Denmark's shar(» consisted almost entirely 
of butter, constituting 94 per cent of the total from foreign coun- 
tries. Most of the imports recorded as coining from the Canary 
Islands consisted of vegetables, chiefly onions. Imports from Ar- 
gentina consisted almost entirely of nif^at products. Mexico sent 
hardly anything l)ut beans and dried pease. The nominal share 
which VenezAiela supplies of the imports into Porto Pico is some- 
times much larger than it was in 1906, having l>een $316,748 in 
1905, but it consists almost entirely of coffee^, which is evidently 
intended not for consumption in Porto Rico, but for reexportation. 

It may l)e well to note that the leading position here attributed 
to various countries in certain lines of goods, as compared with 
other foreign ctmntries, is in most cases insignificant as compared 
with the imports of the same article from the United States. 

Of the total imports from foreign countries, $674,402 worth, or 26 
p(T c(^nt, were agricultural, as compared with 41 per cent in the case 
of shii)m(uits from the United States to Porto Rico. In 1895 the 
agricultural imports were 51 per cent of the total imports from for- 
eign countries. 

Agricultural vniports from foreign countries. — Of the agricultural 
imports from foreign countries in 1906, $212,359 worth, or 32 percent, 
consisted of mt^at and dairy products. Next in importance came 
vegetables, $172,871, or 26 per cent; and spirits, wines, and liquors, 
$103,253, or 15 ])er cent. These three togc^ther made a total of 
$488,483, or 73 per cent. 

lU"eadstuffs, with a total of $34,153, consisted mostly of soup 
])ast(^s, which form a large item of di(3t in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Chocolate from foreign countries is still in excess of that 
from ihv United States, though th(^ increase of the latter has been 
sligldly larg(»r than that of tlu^ former. Nearly all tln^ foreign choc- 
olate comes from Franc(3. Fruits and nuts from foreign countries, 
almost all from Spain, amounted to $32,16t) (about two-thirds of the 
amount from tlie United States), nearly half of which consisted of 
canned fruits. Oils, $71,285, consisted almost entiridy of olive oil 
from Spain, $63,884. Imports of this article have on the whole 
])een increasing, thotigh the figure for 1906 had not yet reached the 
maximum of $68,600, rcicorded in 1902. Meat and dairy products 
amount to $212,359, and have remained approximately uniform 
for the last five years. Mor(^ than half of it was meat, two-thirds 
from Uruguay, one-fifth from Argentina. Dairy products consist 
practically f)f two items: Butt(^r from Denmark, $33,991; and cheese 
from Holland, $47,882, each of tlu;m equal to al)out one-third the 
amount of the same articde from the lTnit(Hl States. Spirits, wines, 
and liquors, $103,253, show an increase of about 70 per cent since 
1901. Nearly two-thirds of this item consists of wim^s, of which 
Spain as late as 1902 furnished four-fifths, though in 1906 France 
had taken the lead. Distilled litpiors are imported in small quan- 
tity, nearly all from Franc(^; malt licpiors, about equal to other 
liquors in value, came mostly from G(Minany. In wines, the total 
was a little less than three-fourths the amount from the United 
States; inspirits, more than twice; in malt liquors, one-eighth. In 
veg(4abl(\s, the principal item was onions, nearly all from Spain 
(those import(Hl from the Canary Islands being pro])ably of Spanish 
origin), the imports from the United States in this case being less than 
those credited to Spain. Next in importance are beans and dried 
pease, in which Mexico is sliglitly in tlie lead of Spain at present, 
wliile in (^arlier years Spain had a practi( al monopoly. However, 
the total of this item from foreign countri(\s is but little more than 
one-fourth the amount from the United States, and there has been 
on the whole a decrease in imports of vc^getables from foreign coun- 
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tries during the last five years, while shipments from the United 
States have greatly increased. 

Nonagricultural imports from foreign countries.— The nonagri- 
cultural imports into Porto Rico from countries other tlian the 
United States in 1906 amounted to $1,548,538, or 59 per cent of the 
total imports from foreign countries, as compared to the 26 per cent 
of agricultural imports, leaving 15 per cent or $379,844 unspecified, 
as "All other. ' ' Of this total, about one-third was fish, a little more 
than one-fourth was textiles, and about one-sixth was metal goods. 
These facts are exhibited in the following tabh^: 

Imports into Porto Rico of Nonagricultural Products from 
Foreign Countries, 1906. 



ARTICLES. 


Value. 

Dollars. 
514,733 


Percent. 


Fish 


33 






Manufactures of vegetable fibers other than cotton 

Cotton manufactures 


179,097 

143, 987 

17, 59G 

12,693 


12 

9 


Wool manufactures 


I 


Silk manufactures 


1 






Total textile manufactures 


353,373 


23 






Iron manufactures 


162,057 
98,040 


10 


Metal manufactures other than iron, copper, lead, and tin. 


7 


Total metal manufactures 


260,097 


17 






Wood , and manufactures of 


109, 038 
92, 832 
81,031 
52,260 
19,606 
19,420 
17,158 
14,231 
10, 819 
2,825 
1,115 


^ 


Leather, and manufactures of 


6 


Chemicals, drugs and dyes 


5 


Paper, and manufactures of 


4 


Earthen, stone, and china ware . . . 


1 


Perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet preparations 


I 


Glass and glassware . 


I 


Pipes and smokers' articles 


J 


Paints, pigments, and colors 


I 


Cement 




Salt 








Total 


1,548,538 


100 







The imports of fish, nearly all from ( imada, have nearly doubhnl 
during the last six years. 

Manufactures of vegetable fibers other than cotton, after remain- 
ing practically stationary from 1900 to J 904, sliowed a great increase 
in 1905 and 1906. In th(> lattc^r year more tlian lialf of that item 
came from the British East Indies, consisting of jiite cloth for l)ag8 
used in shipping coffee and sugar. The imports of veg(>table fiber 
manufactures from foreign countries excecMled those from the 
United States by about $3(),000, and it is to ho. noted that $97,548 
worth of foreign nu^rchandise of this chiss was importcMl from the 
United States, of which $85,836 worth, was "bagging and gunny 
cloth. ' ' In imports of cotton manufactures then^ has, on the wliole, 
been a decline since 1901, though Spain, the heading country, lias 
somewhat increased her imports from |18,007 to |25,117. Imt)orts 
of w^oolens have diminished by mort^ than one-half, the leading 
country having })een the United Kingdom, unt il 1906, when France 
took the first rank. Seven-tenths of tlie small quantity ol' silk 
manufactures came from France, Germany coming next. 

Iron and steid manufacturers have fhictuated so much that it is 
(HfFicult to ascertain wh(*ther their movement is ascending or 
descending. The total from foreign countries amounts to oidy 
one-twentieth of the imports of iron mamifactures from tlie Ilnited 
States. In metals oihvv tlian iron, coi)per, lead, and tin, the 
United Kingdom held first rank. CopixT, lead, and tin imi)orts 
were very small. 

The imports of wnK)d manufactures from foreign countries con- 
sisted for the most part of boards and other saw(Kl lumber from 
Canada— $81,900. In almost c^vc^ry line of h^allu^r goods Spain 
held the first rank. More than half the chemicals, drugs, and 
dyes came from France, follow(Ml by Italy and S})ain. Spain also 
furnished over nine-tenths of th(> pixiwr manufactures. rerfanuTy 
and cosmetics came almost exclusively from France; glass and 
glassware and smokers' articles mostly from Spain. 



STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Exports of Principal Articles of Merchandise from Porto Rico, 1871-1897 and 1901-1900. « 
[Froin Report of the Porto Rico Chaiiib(^r of Commerce.] 



YEAR. 



1871 

1872 
1873, 
1874 
1875 
1870. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1880. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1890, 
1897. 
1901 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190(), 



YEAR. 



MOLASSES. 



Quantity, i Value. I Quantity, j Value. 



1871.. 
1872. . 
1873.. 
1874. . 
1875- . 
187(). . 
1877.. 
1878. 
1879. , 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885- 
1880. 
1887., 
1888.. 
1889. . 
1890. 
1891.. 
1892. 
1893. . 
1894. . 
1895. . 
1890. . 
1897. . 
1901. 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904. 
1905. . 
1900. 



Tons. 
95,039 
81,935 
87,039 
71,755 
74,009 
09, 923 
50, 052 
70, 537 
71,249 
40, 2(50 
57.307 
83,500 : 
79,738 i 
98,974 J 
88,959 ' 
03,777 
80,792 
01,987 I 
03,t')10 I 
58,192 i 
48,094 ^ 
07,303 ' 
43,088 
48, 409 
59, 941 
55, 775 
57,049 
03,397 
84, 558 
104.059 
115,750 
121.128 
183, 283 



Dollars. 
0,198,201 
5,343,577 
5,715,1)08 
4,079,703 
4, 805, 808 
4. 429, 77(> 
5, 542, 042 
7,487,278 
4, 205, 553 
2,737,703 
3, 385, 839 
4, 875, 972 
4, 503. 029 
6, 555. 501 
4,959,131 
3,389,033 
4,200,047 
3, 308. 880 
3,358.801 
3,149,430 
2, 000, 780 
3,202,341 
2, 149, 224 
2,105,308 
2, 404, 872 
2,401,047 
2,407,201 
4,715,708 
5,890,302 
7, 409, 122 
8,090,814 
11,925,804 
14,184,007 



Gallons. 

7,210,428 

5,571,950 

4,897,200 

5, 120, 703 

5, 002, 008 

0,532,890 

3,070,700 

4,307,592 

4, 300, 420 

3,343,000 

3,842,048 

4,550,858 

0, 172, 873 

0,087,300 

0,129,119 

4,137,205 

5,822.302 

4,220,514 

4,140,723 

3, 340, 312 

2,473,942 

3,820,040 

2,037,8(i9 

1,447,019 

3,195,092 

3, 923, 099 

2, 305, 820 

2, 848, 314 

3,080,132 

4, 278, 479 

3, 500. 030 

4,012,002 

0,015,531 



Dollars. 

080,705 
530, 002 
400, 400 
488, 257 
533, 587 
022, 180 
005,309 
754, 402 
431,395 
340,840 
379, 303 
012, 083 
043, 507 
092,984 
030,784 
405,940 
507,574 
423, 4G3 
403, 045 
334, 352 
240, 983 
044. 855 
200, 312 
m), 990 
332, 229 
328,900 
242. 354 
595,902 
579, 097 
005.000 
021,320 
570, 125 
553,850 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 

20, 822, 299 
18, 355, 133 
25, 840, 533 
17,709,195 
20.102,090 
20,820,390 
15, 843, 887 
17,051,480 
30,527,901 
21,832,802 
47,182,029 
29, 435, 440 
37,109,800 
25, 750, Oil 
47, 105, 470 
30,430,709 
27,284,241 
50,489,907 
37,719,708 
43,300,983 
41, 130, 154 
40,704,544 
48,541,873 
49, 803, 072 
39,083,100 
57,901,291 
51,097,824 
12,157,240 
20, 90<), 399 
34,807,139 
34,329,972 
10,849,739 
28, 390, 322 



Value. 



Dollars. 

1,249,338 

1,101,308 

1,550,432 

1,000,151 

1,509,701 

1,249,583 

3,010,338 

3,325,040 

4,705,604 

3, 308, 040 

0,404,800 

3, 403, 308 

4, 152, 086 

2,804,811 

5,203,418 

3,837,334 

2,854,700 

5,437,381 

3,940,034 

4,043,709 

4, 407, 291 

7,490,431 

8, 475, 339 

7,853,024 

5,040,055 

8,915,975 

7,340,901 

1,078,705 

3, 195, 0(>2 

3,970,574 

3,903,257 

2,141,009 

3,481,102 



TOBACCO, UNMANU- 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 

5,381,081 

0, 318, 421 

4,999,080 

4, 230, 475 

0,325,781 

0, 490, 595 

5,997,988 

5, 237, 801 

3,961,298 

5,540,235 

7,570,459 

5,077,174 

3,821,507 

2,721,584 

7, 598, 680 

4,464,082 

7,527,154 

3,301,239 

7,630,105 

3,930,817 

5,213,807 

4,148,713 

4, 149, 337 

3,322,082 

3,014,002 

2,188,987 

0,050,245 

4,990,237 

2,052,973 

2,251.027 

3, 104, 754 

2,513,271 

1,443,970 



lED. 


ANiM^ 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Dollars. 


Number. 


215, 243 


7,479 


260, 484 


8,505 


199, 903 


5,328 


172, 997 


0,496 


208, 121 


5,445 


332, 122 


6,302 


511,220 


13, 805 


878, 554 


12,279 


545, 033 


15, 440 


754,115 


10, 400 


954,352 


12, 190 


683, 408 


11,075 


497,891 


14,314 


352, 443 


7,020 


977,271 


4, 048 


547,370 


6,302 


910, 955 


0,017 


413, 925 


4,487 


929, 490 


7,047 


490, 812 


4,819 


650, 470 


3,490 


005, 3(i3 


3, 347 


585, 147 


5,205 


423, 105 


4,302 


414, 809 


3,720 


271,909 


3,527 


717,308 


5,570 


375, 527 


10,972 


212,708 


15,703 


203, 049 


12,813 


280,111 


17,297 


437,882 


10, 519 


480, 007 


7.904 



Quantity, j Value. : Quantity. 



! 



Pounds. 
727,241 
582, 377 
797,040 
473, 884 
035, 423 
4,59, 204 
043, 733 
390, 004 
215, 702 
583, 503 
.573, 708 
812,080 

1, 203, 0)02 
775, 408 
704, 418 
479, 541 
772, 574 
002, 009 
911,207 
(528, 920 
937,224 
043,013 
543, 343 
751,580 
037,874 
381,290 
822, 109 
089, 722 
759, 084 
718.022 
445, 294 
()98, 004 
840, 014 



Dollars. 

05, 451 
52, 414 
71,787 
42, 049 
57, 188 
41,334 
90, 5()0 
59, 500 
43, 480 
80,225 
77,887 
88, 572 

120, 255 
70,9()2 
09, 475 
45, 092 
72, 174 
()3,718 
85,125 
m, 221 
89,0(;8 
51,<W3 
34. r>58 
43,301 
33,125 
21,431 
43, 154 
81,542 
81.544 
88, 842 
55, 447 
80, 190 

110, 139 



Pounds. 
940, 951 
()53, 200 
208,749 
229, 554 
281, ()59 
131,4.57 
44, .529 
29. 123 



Value. 



87,525 
57,075 
20, 040 
22, 495 
20, 40() 
12,020 
4, 453 
2,919 



MINERAL GUANO. f> 



Quantity. 



Tons. 



Quantity. 



Dollars. Thousands, 



Dollars. 



Ail other 

articles. 



808 
7,375 
0,807 
8, 350 
0,994 



72,20)3 
584, 853 
447, 180 
495,711 
373, 975 



11,013 

70,078 
()7, 9(i4 
59,0)71 
87,901 
113,581 



290,021 
1,-549,235 
1,753,815 
1,400,621 
2,152,051 
3, 074, 220 



Dollars. 

191,750 

227, (;55 

181,345 

324, 502 

198, 278 

177,982 

123, 100 

190, 829 

55, 431 

90, 753 

84, 792 

233, 559 

28, 581 

293, 251 

87,733 

59, 733 

105, 782 

211,232 

92, 0)39 

117,402 

82, 742 

83,780 

120,011 

139, 958 

100,090 

192,799 

271,8()7 

203, 925 

422, 149 

471,80)5 

0)84, 917 

1,109,507 

1,193,700 



Dollars. 
353, 207 
434, 950 
288, 378 
314, 822 
174,072 
220, 500 
507,931 
431,405 
540,091 
395, 396 
449, 303 
499, 551 
312, 600 
197,565 
120, 703 
131,529 
148, 399 
114, 222 
173, 056 
122, 015 
74,422 
79,(527 
151,036 
114,278 
87, 938 
90, 148 
133, 177 
570, 577 
421, 855 
.322,90)4 
417, 490 
280, 932 
173,233 



Total. 



Dollars. 
9,047,426 
8, 008, 125 
8,500,553 
7,111,030 
7,693,281 
7,085,503 
10,400,959 
13, 129, 927 
10,047,193 
7,779,078 
11, 730, 270 
10,397,113 
10, 258, 609 
10,033,577 
12,048,575 
8, 410, (537 
8,931,(591 
10,0,32,821 
8,989,996 
8,918,001 
8,224,025 
12,748,859 
12, 222, 913 
11,401,142 
9,387,159 
12,222,935 
11,155,902 
8, 583, 907 
12,352,013 
14,945,831 
10,119,989 
18,709,505 
23,257,530 



a 1871 to 1897, calendar years; 1901 to 1906, fiscal years 
with the rate of exchange shown on page 62. 

b Exports of guano practically ceased about 1890 and have just been resumed 

54 



The values from 1879 to 1897 have been converted into terms of United States currency in accordance 



See page 23. 



COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 
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Exports of Coffee from Porto Rico, 1870 to 1906, by Countries. « 
[From report of the Porto Rico Chamber of Commerce.! 



YEAR. 


United 

States. 


Cuba. 


Spain. 


France. 


Germany. 
Founds. 


Italy. 

Founds. 

2,089,582 

1,895,337 

2,050,500 

2,820,712 

918, 344 
2,300,381 

997,900 
45, 500 

993, 220 
1,308,740 
1.381.037 
1.362.600 
1.542.947 
1,008,519 
1,104,800 
2,044,945 
2,080,747 

082,030 
1,821,589 
3, 380, 109 
2,963.643 
2,752,945 
3,197.339 
2,321.030 
2,140,411 
2,628,030 
4,327,089 
4,216,032 
5,354,200 

011,033 
1,032,780 
2, 125, 445 
1,479,180 
1.018. ,544 
1.6)04,093 


1870 


Founds. 
151,925 
328,293 

848,274 

2,014,545 

4,729,028 

3, 803, 441 

238,820 

7,795 

9,338 

2,054,093 

1,258,831 

4, 529, 540 

1,274,230 

0, 482, 190 

3,987,978 

3,642,150 

2,208,130 

673, 459 

910,213 

246, 100 

917,374 

105, 228 

412, 878 

999,709 

858,989 

77, 409 

318,097 

108, 084 

2,210,120 

29, 565 

227,560 

6,314,080 

2, 415, 559 

1,519,149 

303, 455 


Founds. 

5,950,848 

8,209,813 

10, 395, 689 

9, 780, 323 

0,578,111 

10,231,950 

13,870,008 

8,406,332 

10, 554, 412 

9, 309, 429 

9,035,924 

14,497,193 

11,315,795 

11,001,597 

7,030,917 

17,121,091 

12,055,170 

11,738,743 

17,191,580 

13,540,600 

10,088,702 

15, 887, 409 

17,024,001 

15,273,235 

17,347,032 

14,141,799 

15, 300, 737 

8,714,728 

9,074,085 

4, 633, 538 

2,678,700 

3,520,023 

4,0()0,038 

6, 242, 120 

11,739,124 


Founds. 

4,490,841 
5,081,024 
2, 488, 004 
0,299,827 
2,932,174 
4,035,733 
2,834,815 
2,405,805 
2,009,231 
3,274,355 
2,201,992 
5,900,813 
4, 047, 482 
7,373,567 
5,161,289 
5,481,719 
3, 440, 500 
5,356,561 
8,245,837 
4,004.913 
7,401,973 
11,095,420 
10,652,182 
11,727,535 
12,104,905 
9, 024, 609 
16,177,391 
14,899,334 
9,107,627 
2,590,090 
4,040,909 
0,749,321 
5, 424, 747 
3, 990, 730 
0,234,276 


Founds. 

1,286,153 
735,082 
449,500 


1871 


665, 464 


1872 


1873 


1,170,947 

159, 198 

42, 105 

110,885 

286, 592 

382, 395 

225, 539 

1,340,701 

3, 488, 454 

1,597,093 

2, 449, 337 

2,280,111 

5, 749, 013 

3,873,658 

1,703,234 

5,744,509 

5,330.417 

5.538,503 

2,950,080 

5,185.080 

7,078,295 

7,150,480 

5, 164, 393 

8,007,304 

8,043,213 

4, 418, 380 

493,891 

2, 167, 789 

2,069,519 

2, 9()8, 853 

278, 059 

930, 124 


1874 


372,065 

017,200 

90,450 

828,289 

931,210 

3,907,870 

2,970,352 

8, 284, 475 

3, 999, 3()3 

5,500,341 

3,735,233 

8,171,910 

11,197.037 

3, 470, 508 
14,820,095 

8,042,940 
0,929,087 

4, 496), 524 
5, 873, 432 
7,024,887 
7,703,703 
6,145,002 

11,149,204 

12,044,119 

23,003,661 

3,348,025 

12,530,220 

11,058,801 

13, 004, 219 

2,980,883 

4,970,686 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


188G 


1887 


1888 


1889 - 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1890 


1897 


1898-1900 b 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 

1906 



United 
Kingdom. I 



Founds. 

3, 130, 440 

3,408,728 

1.244,559 

2, 947,714 

1,504,174 

1,987,171 

1,554,843 

033, 096) 

390, ()85 

4,275,827 

1,933,479 

5, 092, 226 

3,000,707 

1,304,124 

750,737 

2, 194, 339 

309, 2()7 

90,293 

523,211 

729,374 

128, 0()9 

83,909 

093,902 

392,363 

782,048 

1,102,310 

329, 46)5 

74, 897 

288, 420 

11,000 

3,800 

31,8.59 

51 

3.56) 



Founds. 



34, 365 

83, 091 



508, 400 
1,415,250 
1,440,813 
2, 989, 567 
3.214.537 
1,281,491 
1,067,250 

042. 487 
2,248,461 
l,70(i,509 
9,407,018 

386, 158 
2, ()29, 339 
2,217,380 
3,898,731 

754, 950 
2,030,997 



; other 
I countries. 



Founds. 

298, 907 

380, 958 

877,947 

200. 405 

.576, 101 

3,078,649 

1,128,669 

3,170,478 

1,720,995 

6,111,448 

1,650, ,540 

3, 306, (i08 

1,451,109 

1,810.119 

1,099,540 

2,004,744 

1,181,957 

3,502,813 

724, 473 

418,005 

1,886,159 

169,000 

451,133 

1,842,728 

582, 128 

1,56, 461 

42,943 

120, 248 

(>09, 400 

53, 928 

395, 242 

513, 61X) 

418,279 

58, ()98 

57(i, 9()7 



Total. 



Founds. 

17,416,762 

20, 822, 299 

18, 355, 133 

25,840,533 

17,769,195 

26,162,090 

20, 826), 390 

15,843,887 

17,051,480 

80.527,901 

21,832,802 

47,182,029 

29, 435, 440 

37,109,800 

25,756.611 

47, 105, 476 

36,436,709 

27,284,241 

50,489,967 

37,719,768 

43, 300, 983 

41,130,154 

4t), 704, 544 

48,541,873 

49,803,072 

39,083,100 

57,961,291 

51,097,824 

04,072,977 

12,157,240 

20,900,399 

35,207,139 

34,329,972 

10,850,095 

28,390,322 



a 1870 to 1900, calendar years; 1901 to 1906, fiscal years. 



^ C(>nipris(\s two crops. 



Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared in the Trade of Porto Rico with Forekjn Countries, Years ended June 30, 

1901-1906. 



COUNTRIES FROM WHICH ENTER- 


1901 


1902 


19 


03 

Cleared. 


19 

Entered. 


[)4 

Cleared. 
Ton.9. 


19 

Entered. 
Tons. 


05 

Cleared. 

Tons. 
3,233 


19 

F.iitered. 


06 


ED AND TO WHICH CLEARED. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered.! 


Cleared. 


Anstria-IIunfirarv - - 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 












1,295 








895 


5,919 




Dpntnark 




233 
7, ,541 

4,867 
















France 


3,2.56 

7,862 


6, 600 
3,322 


7,944 
1,097 


623 
1,760 


10,370 
1,834 




5,067 




8,013 




11,344 




2,86)9 








Italy 






4,461 
40,677 




2, 2.35 


Spain .... 


59, 2.55 
16,090 


33, 329 


67,341 
19,131 


32,891 


77, 806 
2(), l(i2 


39, 97(i 


74,141 
17,311 


51,573 


67,274 
8, 16)0 


72,805 
14,312 


46,285 




6,201 


Rritish Honduras 










1,607 

7,26)0 




Canada . . 


5, 545 


6, 142 


7,827 


7,775 


0, 964 


6, 100 


(),300 


C), 307 
1,621 


6, 453 


6), 928 


4,311 


Central American States: 




Honduras . 






















190 


Panama ... 
























2, 085 


Mexico 












10, (il3 

7, 6.01 
12(), 3,53 
53, 720 
.56, 285 
9,116 
438 
35, 276 




3, 629 

9, 0(i3 
125, 720 
74,1.58 
53, 831 
,5,351 
659 
30, 543 




7,178 

18,934 

120,374 

108,317 

2,188 

4,161 

16)0 

26,001 






West Indies: 

British 


11,420 

1.5, .521 

09,911 

7,778 

1,193 

8, 738 

40,541 


8,691 
99, 734 
42, 4.51 
11,660 
1,092 
8,062 
57,221 


9, 533 

20,808 
5(), 367 
40, 990 
1,8,34 
0, 527 
39, 905 


9.024 

103, .378 

51,136 

41,9.52 

2,875 

1,349 

71,345 


11,226 
31,417 
03,549 
07, ,521 
1,832 
0,287 
37, 635 


8, 760 
35, .561 
72,718 
.58, 96)8 

309 
10,7,53 
30,841 

039 


24,230 
22, 1.52 
94,301 
2,5, 184 

4,278 

2, 409 

37, 144 

0, 905 


20,205 

21,882 

83, .589 

27,420 

950 


29,220 


Cuba 


111,017 


Danish 


51,887 


Dutch . . 


47, 173 




5,914 


Haiti 




Santo Domingo 


41,. 502 
2, 508 

048 


38, 270 






Brazil 






















1,942 


2, 442 


1, 260 


2,775 












935 


13, 5.59 


fruiana British 










4.55 










1 




310 
41,852 


. . 


5, 109 
70, 172 




5, 7.59 
81,578 




10,400 
78, 4.59 




Venezuela . 


07, 120 
003 


40, 999 


08, 750 


13, .398 


2, 547 


15,870 


18,802 


7, 015 


French Africa 


















1 








Total 


322,8;i5 


324, 464 


350,327 


348, 1.39 


370,299 

\-r~——. ::r— 


300,235 


400,517 


383,392 


387,243 


372, 307 


387,, 587 


377,318 
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COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 



Tonnage op Vessels Entered and Cleared in the Trade op Porto Rico with Foreign Countries, Years ended June 30 

1901-1906— Continued. 



NATIONALITY. 


19 

P^ntercd. 

Tons. 
5,254 

5(>, 915 


01 

Cleared. 


IS 

Entered. 


02 


1« 

Entered. 


03 

Cleared. 

Tons. 

6,932 
52,081 


18 

Entered. 


04 


1905 


1906 




Cleared. 


Cleared. 

Tons. 
9,490 
52,224 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 

Tons. 

2, 645 
62,917 


Cleared. 


American: 

Sailing 


Tons. 
11,457 

57,848 


Tons. 

2,247 
72,202 


Tons. 
9,181 
60,936 


Tons. 

3,312 
63, 140 


Tons. 
3,780 
66, 169 


Tons. 

1,661 

65,055 


Tons. 
11,255 

48, 937 


Tons. 
12,263 

48,774 


Steam 




Total American 


62, 1(19 


69,305 


74,449 


70,117 


66, 452 


59,013 


69, 949 


61,714 


66,716 


60, 192 


65, 562 


61,037 




Argentine: 

Sailing 


73 


73 






















Austrian: 

Steam 










4,762 

10,395 
32,405 

188 


4,772 

10,255 
32,405 

299 


3,233 

11,676 
44,123 


3,233 

11,323 
44, 762 






British: 

Sailing 


9,804 

5,724 


10.228 
5,724 


12, 689 
4,417 


12,698 
4,467 


11,814 
13,814 


10, 660 
13,814 


8,742 
46, 501 

94 


7, 930 
46,051 

94 


Steam 


Colombian: 

Sailing 


Cuban: 

Sailing 






33 






33 
30, 599 

571 








Steam 


22,710 

348 


25,034 
340 


29,292 

7 


29, 292 


29,292 
640 


25,587 

519 
2,134 

1,744 


25, 587 

519 
2,134 

1,398 


14,910 

40 

8,747 

1,375 


14, 910 

37 
6,415 

1,300 


13, 598 
225 


13, 598 
225 


Danish: 

Sailing 


Steam 


Butch: 

Sailing 


1,196 


1,444 


1,119 


725 


2,857 
1,295 

49 


2,845 
1,295 

63 


803 


803 


Steam 


Dominican: 

Sailing 


306 


229 


679 


674 


25 


28 


126 
24 


133 

24 


135 
196 


135 


Steam 


2,762 


French : 

Sailing 


900 
51,087 

61,074 


951 
58,651 

60,004 


738 
53,611 

56,639 

3,114 


738 
53,625 

62, 590 

3,154 


595 
55,956 

64,247 


916 
55,950 

60,636 


718 
51,781 

62,565 

11,929 

1,245 

2,628 


718 
53,094 

57,978 

11,929 

1,245 

2,628 


Steam 


51,066 
f>3,098 
6,688 


52,010 

60,538 
6,688 


58, 874 
04,085 
8,607 


58,283 

60,300 

8,607 


Gennan: 

Steam 


Italian: 

Steam 


Norwegian: 

Sailing 






1,502 
966 

372 

1,261 
125, 187 


' 770 
966 


Steam 


895 


1,755 






4,195 


5,057 


7,076 


784 


Russian : 

Sailing 








Spanish: 

Sailing 


1,111 
104, 450 

988 


1,221 

88, 586 

919 


1,223 
112,320 


1,231 

108,821 


1,117 
120,981 


2,179 
119,653 

111 


2,323 
114,144 

222 


1,984 
109,007 

235 


1,780 
103,672 

233 


1,138 
111,685 

266 


1 173 


Steam .' 

Venezuelan: 

Sailing. . 


115,322 

214 














Total foreign: 

Sailing 


14, 726 
245, 940 

19,980 
302,856 


15,405 

239, 754 


16, 485 
259, 393 


16,073 

261, 949 


19,090 
290, 757 


16,975 

284,247 


17, 124 
313,444 


17,007 

304,671 


15,430 
305,091 


14,806 
297,309 


11,403 
310,622 


10,574 
305, 707 


Steam 






Total American and foreign: 

Sailing 

Steam 


26,862 
297,602 


18,732 
331,595 


25,254 
322,885 


22, 402 
353, 897 


23,907 
336,328 


20,904 
379,613 


26, 497 
356, 895 


17,097 
370, 146 


26,061 
346,246 


14,048 
373, 539 


22,837 
354,481 




Grand total 


322,835 


324,464 


350,327 


348, 139 


376,299 


360,235 


400,517 


383,392 


387,243 


372,307 


387, 587 


377,318 





Tonnage of Vessels Cleared from the United States to Porto Rico and from Porto Rico to the United States in 

THEIR Trade during the Years ended June 30, 1901 to 1906. 





1901 « 


1902 o. 


1903 


19 

Cleared 

from the 

United 

States. 


04 

Cleared 
from 
Porto 

Rico, a 

Tons. 


18 

Cleared 

from the 

United 

States. 

Tons. 
6,889 
415 


05 

Cleared 
from 
Porto 

Rico, a 


1906 


CUSTOMS DISTRICT. 


Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 


Cleared 
from 
Porto 
Rico. 


Cleared 
from the 
United 
States. 

Tons. 


Cleared 
from 
Porto 
Rico. 

Tons. 


Cleared 

from the 

United 

States. 

Tons. 
363 


Cleared 
from 
Porto 
Rico, a 


Cleared 

from the 

United 

States. 


Cleared 
from 
Porto 
Rico, a 


Baltimore, Md 


Tons. 


T( ns. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 
4,303 
5,340 
906 


Tons. 


Boston and Charlestown, Mass. , , . . . 


! 










Brunswick, Ga 
















Fernandinai, Fla . ^ 






345 

137,8,53 

7,476 

11,222 

1,937 

1,679 

245 

299 


i . ^ _ _ 










New York, N. Y 










110,414 

2,706 

14,371 

563 

2,595 




106,835 

1,856 

17,321 

458 
3,765 




183,828 




Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va 






1 










Philadelphia, Pa 














23,528 




Portland and Falmouth, Me 
















St. Johns, Fla 


' 




j 








1,533 
155 




Savannah, Ga 
















Wilmington, N. C - 










461 










Mobile, Ala 






i 










4,069 
45,408 

5,772 
720 




New Orleans, La 








35, 195 
1,915 




43,765 
1,687 




47, rm 

864 
2,615 






Pearl River, Miss 






1 








Pensacola, Fla 
































Total 


196,998 


188,969 


213,569 


201,212 


198,527 


235,718 


176,562 


247,628 


188,520 


255,942 


275,562 


340,776 





a No data available by districts. 
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Steamship Lines Engaged in Trade between Porto Rico and the United States and between Porto Rico and Foreign 

Countries .« 

J^TNES OF VESSELS BETAVEElSr THE tJNITEl) STATES A:NI) POKTO RICO. 

[All of these steamers are of American nationality.] 



NAMES OF LINES AND 
VESSELS. 



New York and Porto Rico 

S. S. Co. 

New York and Porto Rico 
service: 

Coamo 

Carolina 

Ponce 

San Juan 

Berwind 

Windber 

New Orleans and Porto 
Rico service: 

Santurce 

Arkadia 

Pathfinder 

Massapequa 

Porto Rico island service: 

Ramos 



Vasco . 



Insular Line of steamers 

Julia Luckenbach 

Harry Luckenbach 

Hugoma 



Benner Line of sail vessels. 
Various 



Net 
ton- 
nage. 



2,815 
3,086 
2,519 
2,519 
1,007 
1,820 



1,122 
1,621 
1,800 
2,386 

826 



1,977 
1,799 
1,284 



Port of 
departure and 

arrival in 
United States. 



New York. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



New Orleans 

do 

do 

do 



Port of arrival 

and departure in 

Porto Rico. 



San J uan 

do 

Ponce 

Mayaguez 

Subject to change. 
do 



Other Porto Rican 
ports touched at. 



Ponce, Mayaguez, 
and any other 
ports at which 
there is cargo 
to load or dis- 
charge. 



San .1 uan 

do 

do 

do 



I 



Engaged in coast- 
wise trade. 
do 



....do. 



New York 

do 

New Orleans 



Ponce (arrival) . 

San .Juan 

do 



All ports where 
there is cargo. 



New York San Juan . 



Carries 
mail. 



Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No.- 



No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 



No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



CARRIES 
PASSENGERS. 



Cabin. 



Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 



No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 



Steer- 
age. 



Frequency of line 

sailings from 

United States to 

Porto Rico. 



Yes... J Bi-weekly, alter- 
Yes.../ nately. 
Yes ... I Once a month . 

Yes... do 

No do 

No do 



No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 



.1 



No.. 

No.. 
No.- 



No.... 
No. . . . 
No. . . . 



Once a month . 

do 

....do 

....do 



Bi-weekly, from 

New York. 
Monthly fro m 

New Orleans. 



Every 45 days. 



Date of 

sailing from 

United 

States. 



Every other 

Saturday. 

Irregular . . . 

do 

....do 

...do 



Irregular . 
...-do..-- 
....do..-. 
...-do..-. 



flrrej 
...do. 



egiilar ... 
.do 



Date of 
sailing from 
Porto Rico. 



Every other 

Tuesday. 
Irregular. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Irregular. 
Do. 
Do. 



a Compiled from data furnished by the collector of customs, San Juan, P. R.; the Maritime Association, 78 Broad street, New York; the Exporters' Encyclo- 
pedia, 65 Duane street, New York; and in part by the various companies. 

b The boats of the Benner Lino are chartered sail vessels of an average of 800 tons net. 



EINES OE VESSELS TOUCHING EOREIGN PORTS. 

{All these steamers carry mails and have accommodations for both cabin and steerage passengers.] 



NAMES OF LINES AND 

VESSELS. 



Compania Transatlantica de Vapores 
de Pinillo Izquierdo y Cia.:« 

Conde Wifredo 

Catalina 

Miguel M. Pinillos 

Martin Saenz 

PioIX 

Valbanera 

Compafiia de Vapores de A. Folch & Co. : 

Miguel Gallart 

Jose Gallart 

Juan Forgas 

Argentina 

Puerto Rico 

Berenguer el Grande 



Compania General Transatlantica 
Espaiioia: 

Bueno s Aires 

Cataluiia 

Leon XIII 

Manuel Calvo 

Monserrat 

Montevideo 



Compagnie Transatlantique Du Paque- 
bot Frangais: 



Quebec 

Montreal 

Salvador 

St. Domingue 

Ferdinand de Lesseps. 



Nationality. 



Spanish. 
....do.., 
....do... 
....do.., 

do.. 

...,do.. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



French . 

do.. 

...-do.. 
....do.. 
do.. 



Net 
tonnage. 



2,765 
3,491 
2,125 
2,532 
2.658 
3,299 

2,012 
2, 345 
1,920 
2,206 
1,742 
2,103 



3,765 
2,247 
2, 950 
3,411 
2,306 
3,673 



2,083 

2,083 

407 

483 

1,541 



ROUTKS. 



Terminus in 
foreign countries. 



Intermediate ports touched at. 



Frequency of line 
sailings from 
home ports. 



Foreign. 



Domestic. 



"V'oyage begins at Barcelona, thence to Mallorca, Torre- 
vieja, .Vlicante, Valencia, Malaga, Cadiz, Canary Islands, 
Vigo, and Corufia, Spain; San Juan, Mayaguez, and 
Ponce, P. R.; Santo Domingo City; Santiago, Habana, 
Nuevitas, and Cienfuegos, Cuba; Veracniz and Pro- 
greso, Mexico; New Orleans, La.; and thence to Bar- 
celona. 



Voyage begins at Genoa; thence to Barcelona, Malaga, 
Cadiz, Las Palmas, Tenerifle, and La Palma, Spain; 
San Juan, P. R.; Havana, Cuba; Puerto Limon, Costa 
Rica; Colon, Barranquitos, Curasao, Puerto Cabello, 
and La Guayra; Ponce, San .Juan, and returning thence 
to Spain and Genoa via the aforementioned Spanish 
ports. A vessel of this line touches at San Juan from 
Spain on the 22d of each month and sails on same date 
to Central American ports, an^l returns to San Juan on 
the 28th, sailing on latter date to Spain and (Jenoa. 

Steamers Quebec and Montreal begin their voyages at Lc 
Havre to Bordeaux, Conma, St. Thomas, San Juan, 
P. R., Puerto Plata, Cape Haiti, Port-au-Prince. 
Upon arrival at I'ort-au- Prince they return to Le 
Havre via Cape Haiti, Puerto Plata, Sanchez, San 
Juan, P. R., and St. Thomas. They touch at San 
Juan from Havre on the 4th of every month and on re- 
turn from Port-au-f*rincc to Havre they touch at San 
Juan, P. R., on the 17th of every month. Steam- 
ers Salvador and St. Domingue i)egin their voyages at 
Fort de France to Pointe-a-I*itre, Basse Terre, St. 
Thomas, Ponce, Mayaguez, Santo Domingo, Jacmel, 
Port-au-Prince, and then return to Fort de France via 
Petit-Grava, Jeremie, Santiago de Cuba, Les Cayes, 
Jacmel, Santo Domingo, Mayaguez, Ponce, St. Thomas, 
Basse Terre and Fointe-4-Pitre. These steamers touch 
at Ponce from Fort de France on the 4th of every month, 
and returning from Port-au-Prince they touch at Ponce 
on the 17th of every month. Transshipments are made 
from steamers from Europe to those plying in West 
Indies at St. Thomas and Port-au-Prince. The Ferdi- 

, nand de Lesseps is used as a substitute steamer. 



Once a month. 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

... do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 

Twice a month 

....do 

'....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Date touching at 
Porto Rico. 



Not fixed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Twice a month 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...-do 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



22d and 28th of 
everv month. 



4th and 17th of 
every month. 
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Steamship Lines Engaged in Trade between Porto Rico and the United States and between Porto Rico and Foreign 

Cou ntries — Continued . 

LINES OF \ KSS1:T.S TOUC;iriX(; foreign I>0H is- (Ontimud. 



NAMES OF LINES AND 
VESSELS. 



Nationality. 



Haiiibiirg-Aiiierieau Line: 

Various steamers 

President 



Not 
tonnage. 



German ; a v. 1 , 5(X) 



The Red "D" Line: 
Philaxlelphia 


American 


Caracas 


do 


Ilerrera Line: 

Julia 


Cuban 


Norton Line: 

ArabistcMi , 


British 


Casilda 


... .do 


Eton a 


do 


Coronda 


do 



1,900 
LS50 

lA'M 

2,04o 
2,519 
L(iO0 



Tenninus in 
foreign countries 



naml)urg 

St. Thomas., 



La Guayra 

....do 



Ilabana. 



lnt(>rmediat(^ ports touched at. 

I 
Foreign. Domestic. 



The vessels of this line are employed 
too intermittently to name. 'J'heir 
route is subject to frequent changes, 
and frequent variations of ports of 
call occur in notices of sailing of 
vessels of this line. The lYesident 
is at j)resent regularly employed in 
the service between" St. Thomas, 
Forto Rico, Santo Domingo, and 
Cuba. 



Caraca s 

do 



Santo Domingo.. 



New York. 
....do 



Vessels of this line begin their voyage at Montevideo, 
thence to Trinidad. Forto Rico, Cuba, and New York, 
and thence to Montevideo again. 



Frequency of line 
sailings from 
home ports. 



Irregular; once 
or t w^ i c e a 
month. 

Twice a month . . 



[Every o t h (^ r 
Wednesday, a,I- 
l ternately. ' 

Once a month 

Every 45 days 

....do 

....do 

....do 



Date touching at 
Forto Rico. 



Not fixed. 

4th and 25th of 
every month. 



I Every 



two weeks. 



Not fixed. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



I 



Resocrges ani> TvIabilities of Banking Institi tions in Porto Rico at the Close or Business June 30, 1905. 



RESOURCES. 



Bonds 

Stock investments 

Amount loaned on collaterals 

Amoimt loaned on personal seeuritif\s. 

Amount loaned on real estate 

Overdrafts 

Due from banks, agencies, and private firms. 

Real estate owned 

Real estate, by foreclosure 

Furniture and fixtures 

Expense account 

Cash on hand _ 

Other assets not included in ab<n'e headings,. 



i 



Ban(>o 
Kspafiol d(^ 
Puerto Rico, 
San Juan. 



Ilanco 
Territorial 



Dollars. 



73,000.00 

17;-;, 99:119 

372,444. .54 
374,025.01 
20,215. 4<l 

142,339.73 

82,773.51 

2," 205.' 45' 

11,051.04 

880.010.50 

1,047,2.32.05 



Total. 



3. 1.32, 491. 08 



Ainerican 
C o 1 o n i a 1 

San.iuan. SanJuan. 



Dollars. 
210, 433. 00 



44,522.74 i 

1,541.43 j 

517,041.09 I 



Dollars. 

810,597.00 

220. 395. 3(i 

101,940.21 

2f)0,3S3..59 

328,083.78 



0,98(). 92 

54,000.00 

227,i;i5.20 

1 , 028. 01 



00.457.41 

393. 750. 80 



421,579.73 



12,122. 13 
10.071.80 

4, 551. 07 
598, 725. 00 

1 . 925. 89 



First 

National 

liank of 

Forto Rico, 

San .Juan. 



Dollars. 
100,000.00 I 

143,018.75 
4,40.5.00 
22,050.40 I 



I Credit o y 

DeFord c^ ' Ahorro' 

Co.. Ponce. i Poneeno, 

I Fonee. 



I Caja de ' , 

I Feonomiasi Banco | 
I y Prs'sta- | Popular, | 
I mos, San San Juan. 1 
1 (Jernian. ' 



Total. 



115,081.07 



Dollars. 
1,300.00 

42, (>70. 37 
45,079.74 
21,05.3.47 
29, 823. 20 
275. 10 
547,420.15 
21,983.59 



Dollars. 

48, 937. 50 



Dollars. 



Dollars. 



24, 02(). 80 
1.37, 2.30. 71 
28, r)04. 72 



20(), 2.52. 88 
58, 813. 00 



955.00 1,000.00 : 

1,032.04 5,380.80 | 

53,579.14 i 24,270.00 ! 

15.900.00 ; 3.342.24 : 



3, 004. 81 

5, 182. 04 

325,-507.49 

47, 985. 45 



: 19, 301. 10 

49,090. Ki I 

5,437.42 i 20,075.51 



I 800. 00 

1,438.55 i 1,754.-54 



475.03 j 144.00 

1.0.30.00 878.00 

7.024.28 I 1,, 5,3.3. 20 

5. 00 1, 120. 00 



Dollars. 

1,177,208.00 

419,0VK). 48 

414, 588. 84 

8()3, 800. 30 

1,303,091.33 

20,490.02 

1,440,400.48 

220, 7fl3. 19 

239, 257. .39 

19,54.5.90 

30,913.51 

1.957,77:3.74 

1,511,2(18.03 



(\.370.0<; j 450,088.00 744,217.44 : 880,200.00 I ()5, 101.70 1 40,207.73 i 9,(124,911.87 



LIABIUTIES. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Amount due deyxisitors 

Amount due other ]>anks 

Ihidi vided profits 

Interest account 

Other liabilities not included in alH)ve headings. 

Total _ 



.50.000.00 
0;^7,200. 12 



881. .55 

:s,3:ii.99 

2,400,077.42 



150,200.43 I 

5,914.53 I 
2,718.58 I 



400,000.00 

140,000.00 

1,1,34,7.38.02 

oo,o:ro2 

23, mi. -M) 

17,041.00 



l,;i58,004. ,32 I 



3, i:S,491.08 \ 1.517.50:?. 8(i \ 2,770,:?7O00 



100,000.00 

(;,.580. 88 
244, 702. 07 



4, 878. 74 
100, 520. .31 



9;?, 18.5. 09 

040,2:-iO. 83 

171. 14 

1,119.89 

3, 504. 49 



120,000.00 
27, 000. 00 
081 , 297. 20 



12,188.74 
"45 ,780.' 06' 



19,924.54 
3, 559. 33 I 
37,:M4.95 : 



84.3.00 I 
3, 420. 28 
9.00 



18,000.00 
2,1.57.03 

21,031.23 
1,, 500. 00 

817. (i8 

1,910. ()9 

844. .50 



450,088.00 1 744,217.44 i 880.200.00 : 05,101.70 40,207 



057, 924. 54 

235,297.84 

3,999,705.77 

714, 285. ;« 

40. 98,3. 05 

01,:^08. ()5 

3,915,400.04 



9,024,911.87 



Statistk s OF Population of Porto Rico 

[From Census of Porto Rico, 1899.] 

ICrrAL l*OI»l LATION OF C I I'lKS. 



(^ITY. 



Adjuntas 

Aguada 

Aguadilla 

Aguas Buenas. . 

Aibonito 

Alia SCO 

Arccibo 

Arroyo 

Bay am on 

Ba'rceloneta 

CaJ)o Rojo 

Caguas 

Carolina 

Cavey 

Cefba' 

dales 

Cidra 

Coamo 

Comerio 



DEPARTMEN^r. 



Ponco 

Aguadilla.. 

do 

Guayama. . 

Ponce 

Mayagucz. 

A reel 1)0 

Guayama.. 
Bayamon.. 

Arecibo 

Mayagucz. 
Guayama.. 
Bayamon.. 
Guayama.. 
Iluniacao-. 

v\recibo 

Guayama.. 

Ponce 

Guavama.. 



Popula- 
tion. 



1 , 903 

1 , i:i5 
0,425 
1,,309 
2,085 

2, 4m 

8. tK)8 
2, i;?7 
2,218 

1 , 459 

2, 744 
5, 4,50 
2, 177 
3, 703 
1,214 
1..350 

i,o;m 

3,244 
1.191 



DEPARTMENT. 



Coroz.'tl Bayamoii. . . 

Fa ja r<lo 11 uniacao . . . 

G uayania ' G iiayama. . . 

Gurabo do 

i I umacao 1 1 u macao . . . 



.Iiiana Diaz. . 

J uncos 

Lajas 

Lares 

Manati. 

Maunal)0 

Maricao 

Mayagucz 

M oca 

Morovis 

Naguaho 

Patillas 

Pcnuelas. 



Ponce do . 



Ponce 

Guayama. . , 
Mayagucz . . 
Aguadilla. . 

Arecibo 

11 umacao. . 
Ma yaguez . . 

...:do 

Aguadilla. . . 

Arecibo 

II umacao. ., 

do 

Ponce. 



Popula- 
tion. 



057 
414 
:\M 
.309 
428 
240 
020 
385 
714 
494 
277 
179 
187 
,470 
,004 
,812 
, 590 
,129 
,952 



DEPARTMENT. 



Quebradillas 

Rincon 

Rio Grande 

Rio Picdras 

Sabana Grande. . . 

Salinas 

San German 

San J uaTi 

San Lorenzo 

San Sebastian 

Santa Isabel 

Tea Baja 

Trujillo Alto 

Utuado 

Vega Alta 

Vega Baja 

Vieques 

YalVucoa 

Yauco 



Popula- 
tion. 



Arecibo 

Aguadilla 

Bavarnon 

..."do 

Mayagucz 

Guayama 

Mayagucz 

liayamon 

Guavama 

Aguadilla 

Ponce 

Bayamon 

...:do 

Arecibo 

Bavarnon 

...:do 

II umacao 

do 

Ponce 



100 
074 

285 
249 
531 
192 
954 
048 
084 
700 
142 
,300 
025 
(119 
081 
,288 
, 040 
,8-38 
,108 



COMMEKCIAL PORTO KICO IN 1900. 
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Statistics of Population of Porto Ilico^Continued. 
POPUI^ATIOX 1?Y MIMC TPAI. DISTRICTS AND DEPARTMENTS. 



DEPARTMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
DISTRICT. 



Aguadilla dopartiiiont : 

Aguada 

Aguadilla 

I sabela 

Laros 

Moca 

Rincon 

Sail Sel)ast.ian 



rotal. 



Arecibo department: 

Arecibo 

Barccloncta 

Camay 

dales 

TIatillo 

Manati 

Morovis 

Qiiebradillas 

Utuado 



Total 

Bayamon department: 

Bayamon 

Carolina 

Corozal 

Dorado 

Loiza 

Naranjito 

Rio Grande 

Rio Piedras 

San J nan 

Toa Alta 



II ■ II 

Popula- I I)Ef^\RTMKXT AND MUNICIPAL Popnla- I; DEPAR'IWIEXT AND MUN K^I I'A L ]V)pnla- 

tion. I DISTRICT. tioii. DISTliK^T. tioii. 



10. 581 

17.saO 
14,cS8S 
20, SSa 
12, 410 
«i. ()41 
ir),4i2 

;>u.<i4:) 



;^)i.«HO 

10,<S87 , 

IS. 11,^, ; 

10,44<i 



11 


300 
432 


43 


800 




102 


308 


19,940 


11 


905 


11 


508 


3,S04 

1 9 .lO'J 


K 


101 


12 


3(i5 


13 


7<>0 


32 


048 


' 


908 



liavamon departnif^it- -Continued. 

■ Toa Baja 4. 030 

Trujillo Alto 5, (i83 

Vc^ga Alta 0, 107 

V(^ga Baja 10, .305 

Tot ii 1 ! 00, 040 

<;nay.'nna dt^partnieiit : 

.\gU!is Hnetiiis 7,977 

A n-dvo 4, 807 

Cagnas 19.S.")7 

Cav<>v 14,442 

(Mdn) 7.552 

C<)in(u-i() 8.249 

(iuavnniji ]2,74() 

(Jur;»l)o 8,700 

.hineos 8,429 

S;diii;is 5.731 

S.-ni Loren/o 13.433 

ToUi\ ^ 111, 98(i 

llumacao department: 

Fajardo • 10, 782 

llumacao 1 4. 313 

Maunabo (>. 221 

Naguabo ■ 10, 873 

Patillas 1 1 , 103 

Piedras 8, 002 

Vi(*qu(\s 0, (>42 

Yabiicoa • 1 3, 905 

Total ' 88, 501 



Maviigu(v. d(>i)artni(Mit 

' Ah'Asco 

Caho Hojo 

IIormigU(^ros 

Lajas 

La^ Mnrias 

Miiriciio 

Mfiytiguez 

S.'ibiuia (iriinde 

Sati (!(^rman 



Total 

Ponce department : 

Ad juntas 

Aiboniio 

Barranquitas.. 

Barros 

Coamo 

(juayanilla 

.luana Diaz 

Penuelas 

Ponce 

Santa Isalx^l... 
Yauco 



Total... 
l\>tal P( 



•rto Ric( 



Totaij Commeiuk of the Unitkd States with Porto Tlico, Years ended Jene 30. 1X5') to ]i)0()." 



1855 

1850 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1800 

1801 

1805 

1800 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 



IMPOKT.S FROM I'ORTO RICO. 



Free. Dutiable. l\M.al. 



Dollars. 
138,812 

37,782 

9,770 

52,389 

27,530 

47,580 

10,514 

2,312 

1,449 

8,0.^4 

2,088 

7,205 

13,490 

11,970 

20,33() 

448,355 

1,410,442 

243,357 

ir>0,279 

83,790 

24,001 

04,021 

539, 793 

510,302 

284,042 



Dollars. 
2, 3 13,, 501 
3,818,481 
5,738,172 
4,380,279 
4,790,115 
4,405^H9 
3,353,758 
3,483,941 
0,108,509 
5,305,195 
0,, 342, 951 
7,400,385 
8,109,759 
9,440,409 
11,301,430 
7,5.30,070 
5,4(18,277 
0,070,325 
4,013,515 
4,321,9.50 
4,770,7.50 
4,320,333 
4,904,093 
3,343,897 
5,4.32,8,32 



Dollars. 
2,452,373 
3,8.50,203 
5,747,942 
4,432,008 
4,817,045 
4,512,9.35 
3,3(>4,272 
3,480,2,53 
0,170,018 
5,313,249 
0,. 345, 039 
7,407,050 
8,183,249 
9,4.52,445 
11,327,700 
7,979,031 
0,884,719 
0,913,082 
4,173,794 
4, '405, 7.^)2 
4,800,817 
4,384,954 
5,443,880 
3,800,199 
5, 710), 874 



EXPORTS TO PORTO RICO. 



Dom(^stie. | Foreign. ; Tola 



IMI'ORTS FROM PORTO RIC 



year. 



Dollars. 
1,128,581 

1,078,349 
1,399,(>51 
1,308,304 
1,, 504, 901 
1,. 374, 837 
1,237,-399 
2,824,545 
2,04(1.389 
1,. 595, 474 
2,4.5(>,0()3 
2,333,-539 
2,220,705 
2,511,305 
2,400,252 
1,913,-333 
l,8.-)7,000 
2,113,038 
1,7.10, 102 
1,980,2(')5 
1,-504,431 
1,771,483 
1,9C)9,284 
1,712,732 
1,8:^8,214 



Doll'irs. 

38,937 
41,125 
.12,285 
38,27S 
07,32(i 
34,087 
.35,270 
70,121 
81,703 
41,.")47 
91,533 

10(^(>;?2 

80,(X)0 
8(i,334 

130,907 
88,8.17 

149,329 
97,. 503 
05,794 

109,320 
49,358 
39,191 
47,289 
50V980 
24,307 



Free. I)utiabl(\ I Total. 



Doll"rs. Dollar-'f. ' Dollars. \ Dollars. 

l,ir)7,518 1S,S;^. 34,<'.05 5,412,8S8! 5,477,493 

1 , 1 19, 474 18S4 07, 4S8 0,822,908 ; O.SOO, 450 

1,451,9-39 18S5 0.-)0,002 5,417,271; 0, 10 1, '_>(>;{ 

1 , 34(; , .5.S2 ' 1 880 43 1 , 757 4 , 1 02 . 7S7 4 . ."')94 , 544 

1 . t i32 . 227 '; 1 887 74 , -3t i7 1 . 587 , 1^23 4 . 00. 1 , < \\ )( ) 

1 , Am , 92 1 1 8S8 2<13 , 150 4,119, 03:{ 4,4! 2 , 483 

l,272,l><i9 18,Sl» 10:{,72() :i,003,0.\3 , 3,707,373 

2,894, (;0() ISDO 17(;,3!)4 3,S77,232j 4.05:^,020 

2,128,002 IXid l,8.-)0,9."".5 l,:U)7.155i :?, Ih4, 1 10 

l,(i;i7,021 1892 3,230, ;i37 11,070: 3,21S,0()7 

2,.547,.5.3(i 18();{ ' 3,991, 07:? 13,9."')0| l,00S,02;i 

2,440. 171 1894 ' :?rJ20,895 8,7:U) i ;?, l:r),034 

2, ,300, 711 l.'^95 375, .30.4 .1,131,118 1 1,. 100, 512 

2,.l<)7,0.;i9 1890 48,tX)8 ' 2.248,015' 2,2!}0,0.i;5 

2, .143, 1,19 1897 101,71! 2,079,313 ■ 2,181.0ii4 

2.002, 190 1898 .10,007 2,303, 0S9 2,41 },.3.10 

2,000, :589 1899 ;{09,0S3 2,. 870, 141 ' 3,179,8'_'7 

2,211,201 1900 01,710 ;{,010,9:^S 3,07S.04S 

1,815,9.10. HM)1 ' 5.011.137 

2,08<»,.185 1<>02 8,378, 70(i 

1,.5-53,7S9 PK)3 ' 11 .051 , 195 

1 .810,074 , 1904 ' 11 ,722.S'iO 

2, ok;, .17:? 1905 15,(;;{;m45 

1,703,712 1900 19,142,4r.! 

1.8«;2,,181 



i:XIM)RTS TO PORTO IIH 



Doniestie. FortMgn. Total 



Dollars. 
2,110,499 
2,188,009 
I,.i:i3,l77 
1,070,929 
1,707 241 
1,920,-3.18 
2,175,4.18 
2,247,700 
2,H2,:m 
2,808,(13! 
2,-102,788 
2,705.(;40 
1,820,203 
2,080,400 
1,904,850 
1,481,029 
2,0.33,400 
4,200,892 
0,8()1,917 
10,719,444 
11,970,134 
10,727,015 
13,;?,87,4.57 
18,048,991 



Dollars. 

48,209 

:?o,or)0 

:?0,028 
;i3,040 
31,251 
49,200 
49,473 
49,8:',8 
42,900 
47,-372 
7,819 
14,802 
13,341 
21,(i94 
24,038 
24,317 
52.448 
:579,.5.17 
103,491 
1(13,209 
209,711 
48;i,045 

.i8(i,oi:} 

.575,890 



Dollars. 

2,104,708 
2,224,015 

1,-509,205 
1,7 10,. 509 
1,7;?8J92 
1,909,018 
2,224,931 
2,297,5:58 
2,1,15,234 
2,8,10,003 
2,510,007 
2,720,-508 
1,8;?:1,.144 
2,102,094 
1,988,888 
1,-105,940 
2,085,848 
4,040,449 
0,905,408 
10,882,0.13 
12,245,845 
11,210,000 
13,974,070 
19,224,881 



« The commerce with Porto Rico is not included in the foreign commerce of the Ignited States after .June .30, 1!HM). Fwotn 1901 to 1900 shipments from Porto Rico 
to the United States are shown under the head of " Im})orts," and s]iii)ments from the United States to Porto Rico under the head of " Exports." Conunerce with 
Porto Rico not separately stated in 1802, 1803, and 1804. 
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COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 

Total Imports and Exports of Porto Rico, 1836 to 1906. 



YEAR. 



1836.. 
1837. . 
1838., 
1841.. 
1843. . 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848- . 
1849- . 
1850- 
1851. 
1852- . 
1853- . 
1854. 
1855- 
1856- 
1857. 
1858- 
1859. 
18(i0. 
1861 . 



Imports. I Exports. 



Dollars. 
4, 005, 944 
4, 209, 489 
4,302,149 
6, 062, 362 
4, 342, 540 
5,257,228 
6,094.887 
5, 550, 590 
5,763,945 

4, 469. 751 
4,981,584 

5, 222, 029 
6, 073, 870 
6, 298. 39f) 
5,335,910 
5,536,681 
5,785,891 
6,571,160 
7, 999. 005 
7, 456, 364 
6, 704, 673 
7,545,957 
8,676,811 



Dollars. 
4, 0<)9, 575 
4,861,636 
5, 254, 945 
5.962,445 
5,054,905 
6, 204, 764 
6, 257, 699 
5, 369, 020 
5,865,818 
5, 595, 137 
5, 402, 371 
5,877,319 
5,761,975 
4, 652, 340 
5, 299, 327 
5.062,017 
4,971,715 
5,371,804 
4, 429, 350 
5, 357, 155 
4, 289, 494 
5, 454, 057 
6, 063, 445 



YEAR. 



Imports. 



' 1862. 
! 1863. 
; 1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 
I 1868. 
: 1869. 
\ 1870. 
I 1871. 
; 1872. 
i 1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876- 

1877. 
I 1878. 
! 1879- 
! 1880. 
I 1881. 

1882. 
! 1883. 
\ 1884. 



Dollars. 
9, M)9, 108 
10,513,766 
10,379,824 
8,529,740 
8,871,327 
8,551,892 
8, 754, 690 
9,066,902 
13,479,951 
15, 484, 808 
15, 435, 323 
13,564,815 
13,249,355 
13,364,131 
13, 324, 865 
13,119,847 
13,13,3,982 
14,426,905 
12,753,189 
10, 884. 749 
13,299,375 
11,977,275 
11,340,494 



Exports. 



Dollars. 
5, 793, 962 
5, 557, 195 
4,965,382 
6, 059, 820 
5, 592, 247 
6, 023, 502 
5,730,239 
6,535,352 
8,104,619 
9,047,426 
8, 008, 125 
8, 500, 553 
7,111,636 
7, 693, 281 
7, 085, 563 
10, 460, 959 
13,129,927 
10,647,193 
7,779,078 
11,736,276 
10,397,113 
10, 258, 669 
10,033,577 



YEAR. 



1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 



Imports. 


Exports. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


10,072,919 


12, 048, 575 


9,089,570 


8,416,637 


8, 946, 356 


8,931,691 


12,031,499 


10, 032, 821 


11,517,122 


8, 989, 996 


15, 179, 338 


8,918,001 


14,030,586 


8, 224, 625 


14, 339, 104 


12, 748, 859 


12,642,667 


12,222,913 


13,037,961 


11,401,142 


10,366,052 


9, 387, 159 


12, 183, 790 


12, 222, 936 


40, 725, 5()3 


11,155,962 


9, 805, 919 


10, 156, 541 


9,989,505 


6,612,499 


8,918,136 


8, 643, 816 


13,209,610 


12,433,956 


14,449,286 


15,089,079 


13,169,029 


16, 205. 903 


16,536,2,')9 


18,709,565 


21,827,665 


23,257,530 



[Note.— Figures i)rior to 1900 arc from tho Report of th<^ Porto Rico Chamber of Commerce for 1904; those for 1901 and subsequent years from the tables prc- 
panni by the I5iireau of Statistics. The figures for 1879 to 1897, inclusive, have been converted into gold vahies by the aid of the rates of exchange giv{m in the table 
on pag(^ 62. The years 1836 to 1900 are calendar y(>ars, 1901 to 190() are fiscal years ending June 30 of the ri'spective years. In 1901 and subsequent years tho vahies 
given arc those of domestic and foreign exports,' exclusive of gold and silver'^buUion and sp(^cie; prior to 1901 such discrimination is impracticabJc.J 

OOMMERCK OF THE UnITEI) StATES WITH PoRTO IllCO, BY CuSTOMS DISTRICTS AND ARTICLES, YeARS ENDED JuNE 30, 1901 TO 1906. 
SHIPjMENTS FR0]>| the UNITEB states to PORTO I?ICO, BY CUSTOMS 3>ISTKICTS. 



CX^STOMS DISTRICT. 



DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS. 



Baltimore, Md 

Boston and Charlestown, Mass. 

Brunswick, Ga 

Fernandina, Fla 

New York, N. Y 

Norfolk and Portsmoutb, Va. . . 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Portland and Falmouth, Me 

St. Johns, Fla 

Savannah , C!a 

Wilmington, N. C 

Apalachicola, Fla 

Galveston, Tex 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La 

Pearl River, Mis8 

Pensacola, Fla 



1902 



Dollars. 
12, 247 
10, 049 



7,564 
5,559,220 

3, 548 
41,417 
34, 6()4 

4,063 



11,739 

1,995 

22, 965 



1,133,315 
18, 531 



Dollars. 
31,197 



3,408 

6, 825 
8, 506, 393 



43, 543 
'16^953" 
'i7,'276" 



8, 250 
2,056,727 

34,872 



1903 



Dollars. 
1,592 



1904 



5, 054 
8, 872, 547 
58, 318 
80, 276 
50, 557 
25,979 
2,750 
5,220 



8, 025 

2,845,193 

20, 623 



,340,548 
91,802 
64, 141 
16. 994 
33, 599 



9,459 



10, 594 

3,140,967 

18,911 



Total domestic shipments 6, 801, 917 | 10, 719, 444 11, 976, 134 

Total foreign shipments ! 103, 491 | 163, 209 \ 269, 71 1 



Total ^shipments to Porto Rico. 



„U 



6.965,408 i 10,882,653 



12,245,845 



10,727,015 
483, 045 



11,210,0(50 



1905 



Dollars. 
45, 675 

5, 264 



1906 



9,509,024 
43, 449 
111,474 
23, 639 
49,807 
5, 265 
10,060 



8,914 

3, .557, 010 

9, 4,38 

8, 438 



13,387,457 

586,613 



Dollars. 
25. 386 
20, 644 



13,831,196 
38,015 
117,222 

34," 008 

6,007 
10, 500 



111,327 

4, 367, 827 

75,214 

11,645 



18, 648, 991 
575, 890 



13,974,070 19,224,881 



SHIPMENTS FKOM in>RTO RICO TO THE ITNITEI3 STATES, KY ]*KINCIPAL AKTKXES. 



ARTICLES. 


1901 


190 



Quantity. 


2 
Value. 


1903 


19( 

Quantity. 

2, 41.5, .5.59 
126,722 


)4 

Value. 

Dollars. 

279, 461 

1,5,601 

3.52, 394 
74, 585 

41,424 
17, 164 

53, 293 

308, 1 15 
8,688,951 

260, 813 

1,4.54,7?U 
30, 327 


19( 


)5 

Value. 


1906 


Quantity. 

29, 565 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 

Dollars. 
718,-531 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


nOMEHTK: SHIPMENTS. 

Coffee, green or raw lbs. . 

Cotton, unmanufactured : 
Sea island . .lbs 


Dollars. 
4, 305 


227,. 560 


Dollars. 
27,031 


6, 314, 686 


1,519,149 
399, 481 


Dollars. 
201,642 

105, 870 

125,311 
125, ,536 

82, 640 
23, 426 

89, 1.55 

251,286 
11,925,575 

421,652 

2, 146, 846 
28, 326 


303, 4.55 
518,411 


Dollars. 
27,069 

122, 520 

295, .585 


Fruits and nuts: ! 
Oranges 


8-1, 388 
20, 889 

38, 976 
18, 979 

38,197 

251, 1.55 
4, 695, 104 

116,944 

296,021 
1.3, 330 

5,581,288 
59, 849 

5,641,137 


654, 322 


51,. 364 
19, .507 

67, 888 
9, 545 

176,412 

322, 636 
5, 890, 089 

107, 203 

1,513.2.53 
82,491 

8, 297, 422 
81,344 

8, 378, 766 




230, 589 
.56, 994 

85,916 
629 

40, 198 

376, 7.57 
7, 467, .579 

135, 080 

l,746,4a3 
.50, .391 

10,909,147 

142,0-48 

11,051,195 


All other 









201, 109 


Hides and skins, other than 

fur skin.s lbs. . 

Perfumery and cosmetics . 


357,60C> 

1,231,6.54 
1.37,201,828 

525, 834 
11,013 


697, 698 


3.30, 338 


668, 6.59 


817,156 


112,665 

27, 771 


Straw and palm loaf, manu- 
factures of 






3, 794, 9.38 
410, .544, 618 

1,396, ,533 
113,223 


109,054 


Sugar and molasses: 

Molasses galls.. 

Sugar, brown lbs. . 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured : Leaf 

lbs.. 

Manufactures of: Cigars 

M.. 

All other articles 


1,613,915 
183,817,049 

601,2.50 
70,053 


2,773,914 
226, 143, 508 

770, 224 
67, 243 


1.8.39,0,55 
2.59,231,607 

2, 385, 498 
.59, 185 


2, 843, 1 10 
271, 319, (♦93 

2, 195, 723 

87, 569 


345, 733 
14,184,319 

476, 539 

3, 069, 576 
83,534 




-'^ 




Total domestic ship- 
ments 






11,576,912 
145, 914 




15, 527, 265 
105,880 




19, 0.55, 474 


Total foreign shipments 








86,987 




.-.„- 
















11,722,826 


15,633,145 




19,142,461 













COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN liJOll. 



fil 



Commerce op the United States with Porto Rico, by (Customs Districts and Articles, Years ended June 30, 1901 to 

1906— Continued. 

SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITEI> STATES TO PORTO RICO, BV I*RIX( IPAL AR'LTCLES. 



ARTICLES. 



DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS. 



1902 



Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 



Agricultural implements 

Animals 

Books, maps, engravings, etch- 
ings, etc 



Breadstufls: 

Bread and biscuit lbs. . 

Corn meal bbls. . 

Wheat flour bbls.. 

All other 



Total . 



Candles lbs. . 

Cars, carriages, other vehicles 
and parts of: 

Cars, passenger and freight 
and parts of 

Another 

Cement bbls. . 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 

medicines 

Coal: Bituminous tons. . 

Cocoa, ground or prepared, and 

chocolate 

Copper, manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of: 

Cloths- 
Colored yds . . 

Uncolored yds. . 

Wearing apparel 

Another 

Earthen, stone and china ware. . 

Fertilizers tons. . 

Fibers, vegetal)le, etc., manu- 
factures of 

Fish: 

Dried, smoked, orcured -Cod, 

haddock, hake, and })onock 

lbs.. 

Another 

Fruits and nuts - 

Furniture of metal 

Furs and fur skins 

Glass and glassware 

India rubber, manufactures of . . . 
Instruments and apparatus for 

scientific purposes, etc 



Iron and steel and manufactures 
of: 
Rails for railways : Steel . tons . . 

Sheets and plates lbs. . 

Structural iron and steel 

tons. . 

Wire lbs.. 

Buil<lers' hardware, saws and 

tools 

Machinery, machines, and 
parts of— 
Pumps and pumping ma- 
chinery 

Sewing machines and parts 

of 

Steam engines and parts of — 

Locomotives no . . 

All other and parts of 

Another 

Nails and spikes : Wire . . .lbs . . 

Pipes and fittings lbs. . 

Ah other 



Total . 



Leather and manufactures of: 

Leather 

Manufactures of 



Dollars. 
8, 132 
3, 191 



608,805 i 
29,989 I 
219,776 I 



29, 688 

62, 083 

820, 253 

22, 985 



935, 009 



375,818 i 



6,907 
"19,055 



13,649,707 

8,562,480 



6, 107, 758 



601 
443, 4(K) 

207 
816, 888 



431,831 

(n) 



Meat and dairy products: 
Meat products- 
Hams lbs. 

Pork, salted or pickled .lbs. 

Lard lbs. 

Lard compounds and sub- 
stitutes lbs. 

Sausage and sausage meats, 

lbs. 

An other 

Dairy products — 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese lbs. 

Milk 



641,308 
4, 576, 737 
4, 085, 873 

120, 756 

187,968 



247,397 
650, 289 



32,511 



54,227 
16, 313 
11,712 

89, 236 
51, 210 

3, 102 
(), 169 



659, 725 
510, 661 
101,701 
112, 794 
5, 733 
18, 804 



Dollars. 
16,983 

21,716 



69,840 



1,037,506 

6, 179 

242,861 



19,072 



254, 154 

20,473 

6,824 



19,8:i0 
9, 354 



52, 503 
20, 187 
938, 683 
28, 706 



22,626 



15,557,706 
7,219,903 



5,310.523 



74,561 
57,441 
41,165 

135,846 
62, 793 

13,630 
15, 574 



792,083 
440,836 
445, 951 
381,956 
11,296 
11,965 

30,100 



228, 496 
72. 207 
26,4.58 
11,103 



28,116 
19, 60(j 



81,<K)4 



20.4:^6 
14, im 



10,726 
19,4,52 



11,417 

6,285 



1 . 929 

858, .34 5 



949 

907.881 



1003 

Quantity. Value. 



1,128,986 

8, 543 

268,009 



877, 577 



29, 4.55 



48, 375 



17,34.3,887 

9,777,378 



Dollars. 

Hi, .543 

1,929 



63, 014 

27,231 

1,052. (>;}() 

42,4;^ 



1,185,313 



Quantity. Value. 





1905 


1906 


alue. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


hilars. 
L'), .')08 
1 , 8,'y,) 


Dollars. 
32.247 

13.117 




Dollars, 
42, 365 

52 ()4t; 


71,577 




61, JU 




83, ()<;;{ 



,\'2.\M^) 63,610 

6. .567 21,225 

22(i,(');iO 9^3, l.')l 

..._ 16), 708 



2,308,168 

7,3(n 

2(X),(>99 



9()9.8.')9 



27, 931 



7.5,121 



1.084. 6)94 I 
70.972 [ 



1,037,007 



118,,')58 
21.213 I 
1,089,;J05 I 
26,405 ' 

1.25.>,4M I 

84,773 



2,8:i2..')87 

12.619 ; 

248,025 I 



139, t) 14 

34. 722 

1.181,111 

3<J. 777 



1,0()() 



94,5()7 
40, 940 
55,133 

141,790 ^ 
158,390 

23,655 
26,973 I 



917,102 13,071.477 
569,102 : 6,424,921 

219,889 i 

338,377 I 

19,599 • 

a8.074 i 



81,715 I •■ 37,965 

40,788 I ' 103,9.5() 

41,212 i 45,2:U .59.394 



139,996 i. 
235,5(;i I 



1(),079 
7,909 



l(i4.990 
197,702 



17,(;08 
20, ()36 



687.0,54 22.7^8,134 1,162,073 
403,022 ; 8.027,372 4t')6, 194 



1,826 i 



47, 26.^] 



203.061 

376,8(i8 
19.207 I 

88,5()3 : 

73,842 



3,;599,536 



160.285 
36.0S5 
31,9.39 
15,251 
2,(;79 
33,943 
18. «i86 

59.523 : 



37, 
128, 

H. 
38, 
93, 



685. 370 



.57,006 
30, 42(> 

.56,013 

22, 62(> 

72. .351 


910 
1,007,780 

141 
1,337.865 


17,200 




15,66)0 




9,790 
69, 720 


5 


576, 27(') 




13,793 
90, ,3S2 
139,893 


i,6:io.778 

(a) 



:i0,472 
33, 054 



10,281 
39, 2.5(j 



7(i, 
5(52, 

20i> 
131, 

273'. 



1,4,34, .3.50 



10,854 ■ 
75,870 ' 



55,623 
296,409 I 

289,671 I 

7,593 I 

18,4.50 j 

181,588 i 

34,170 

74,621 ; 
2,876 ' 



1,210,237 
4, 239, 820 

5,488,414 

67, 840 
308, 443 



288, 49() 
939, 452 



24,6,32 
209, 699 



115,615 
363, 193 

488, 9,S6 

5,116 

32,047 
177, 240 

41,. 51 9 

104, 966 

7,964 



1 , 499, 694 
4,0.54,476 
3,790,611 



432, 207 



4.54, 656 
891, 742 



29, 813 
280,073 ! 



455 
2.579,:589 '\ 



137.898 4. 109., SI 1 

16.208 

2!t. I5(i 

18,207 

7.r)08 

10,063 

2(i, i:{(i 



253.841 

419,616 

26,<)37 

I84,(i.53 

79,(i()3 



201.911 

•11.025 
36.997 
22,992 
IS, 102 
.5s, .582 

:{(). 251 



I 1 . 395 

958,452 77,281 



2(i0,040 
103. 403 

85, 997 



64,247 



;i, 580. 774 
6,1 Hi, 945 



■11.108 



14,6:12 3,142 83.56.7 

79.344 ! 601,248 . 16. ti95 



55 : 4,018 128 9.058 

999.559 i 27.143 I 1.990,44t) 5^1.088 



.52,0,52 ' 



91,931 



1.079,813 I 



134,314 

281,6.50 

23, 76(> 

67,607 

206.967 



1,247.925 



14,5,i;}0 

70, .500 
92,144 
501,170 
2(), 806) 
101,542 
351,. 562 



1 . 555. 684 



32,222 
251,739 



41,640 
295, 082 



165, 477 
373,116 
365,861 

160, 168 

47, 961 
141, 130 



1,616,821 
4,081,313 
3, 272, 0.58 



4(X),006 



149,051 
32^1, 838 
241, 865 



43,091 
69, 356 



2,220,918 
5,406,542 i 
3,841,451 i 

3,618,453 I 

682, 166 I 



112^953 I 805^222 101/244 

14,398 ' ■ 19,354 



Total . 



961,001 



336,646 ■ 1,463,121 



334, 752 
963, 965 



215, 1.59 
395, 49() 
261,217 



67, 2.39 
43, 227 

51,471 
118,(305 
27,962 



1,407,729 



.. 1 Ki. 108 



1 . 2{)3 
2,296,320 



1,618.887 
5,926,471 



2,958,931 
6,299,513 
3, 703, 587 

4, 146, 249 

1,159,120 



.548, 741 
1,098,4,55 



201,472 

169, 292 



21,26)0 
39,336 



,220,247 
371.230 
279. 6.50 
,547.994 

39. 878 
246, 002 

143,901 



136, 108 
7S. 794 
49, 579 
27. 160 
41,275 
69,7,34 
50,268 

88.860 



1,32,7,56 
148,905 



72.031 
55. 734 



198,446 

6.5,916 

2;J8, 398 

1,185,982 

36, 294 
2.32, 323 
6,38,825 



3, 240. (i49 



63, 350 

378, 302 



317,877 
481, .367 
273, 350 



109, 846 
73, 374 

86, .5,50 
146,310 
53, 951 



1,800,671 



" Quantity not stated prior to July 1, 1905 
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COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 



Commerce of the United States with Porto Rico, by Customs Districts and Articles, Years ended June 30, 1901 to 

1906— Continued. 



SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED STATES TO PORTO RICO, BY PRINCIPAL ARTICLES— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 



j Quantity. Value. 



DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS— cont'd, j 

Oil: 

Mineral, refmed — Ilium inat- I 
ing galls..! 084,480 

Vegetable ; 

Paints, pigments, and colors 

Paper and manufactures of ■ 

Rice lbs. . 30, 807,082 

Silk, manufactures of 
Soa p . 




Spirits, wines and malt liquors: 

Malt liquors: in bottles, 
doz.qts. . 

Spirits, distilled pf . galls. . 

Wines 

Straw and palm leaf, manufac- 
tures of 

Sugar, refined lbs. . ; 2G<», 102 

Tin, manufactures of ^ 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: Leaf 

lbs. 

Vegetables: 

Beans and pease l)usb. 

I'otato<\s l)ush . 

All other 

Wood, juid manufactures of: 

Luml)er— - 
Boards, deals, and phtnks, 

M ft.- 5,(X)1 

Sbooks 

All other ; 

Furui ture ' 

All other - 

Wool, manufactures of 

All other articles 



139,230 I 



2,017 ; 

0,803 I 



Dollars. 
69, 829 
11,905 
13, 865 
06, 507 

1,309,725 

1,020 

27, 348 



55,115 

1,727 

20, 462 

11,480 
14,684 
4,415 



32,055 
55,519 
13, 190 



1902 



Quantity. Value, 



923, 644 



77,350 
2, 500 



1,559,500 



Dollars. 
91,980 
21, 864 
29, 997 
110, 222 
1,803,065 
9, 464 
44, 898 



1903 



Quantity.! Value. 



892,990 



60, 583, 001 



110,051 107,179 
3,902 3,704 
36, 705 I 



31,300 \ 
70,525 I 

10,278 ! 



2, 044, 584 



342,490 i 



83,761 
41,7;-!0 ! 



80, 034 
101,450 

20, 782 

85,259 

10,454 I. 

8,704 I. 

250,380 !. 



93,718 : 283,873 



106,741 
42,031 

22, 678 



101,021 
87,032 
61,970 

132, 830 

177,222 
81,050 

447, 559 




Totfi 1 doinestic shijHnents. 0, 8()1 , 917 ! 10, 719, 444 

Total foreign shipments 103,491 ; ! 103,209 



Total merchandise . 



Dollars. 

97, 163 
. 33, 549 

35, 000 

116, 892 

2,255,429 

53, 366 

94, 371 



148,850 

7,041 

40, 501 

15,518 
95, 970 

12, 757 

140, 666 

100,007 
03, 920 

27, 865 



120, 300 
81,674 
28, 425 

108, 864 

190, 473 
80,902 

408, 230 



1904 



Quantity. Value 



1,176,118 



64, 340, 385 



72,015 
1,983 



2, 130, 128 



11,976,134 
209,711 



12,245,845 



22, 463 

63, 428 



6, 666 



Dollars. 
143, 343 
38,912 
31,127 
115, 296 
2, 326, 127 
57, 485 
141, 599 



100, 840 

4, 330 
48, 379 

31,700 
99, 373 

26, 518 



80,838,816 



46, 573 

02, 840 
18,819 



115, 845 

84, 182 
18, 801 
75, 924 

141,478 
92, 957 

353, 347 



.10,727,015 
I 483,045 



.; 11, 210,000 



1905 



Quantity. Value. 



1,062,052 



104, 546 
1,891 



2, 194, 420 



500, 438 



24,688 
90, 689 



Dollars. 
117, 199 
46, 079 
39, 837 
170, 158 
2, 508, 724 
74, 444 
168, 931 



119,550 

5, 856 
616 

34, 064 
118,830 
25, 761 

166, 584 

45, 804 
67,041 
24, 720 



143, 532 
123, 048 
17, 854 
93, 916 
200, 607 
133,811 
534, 498 



92, 241, 934 



13, 387, 457 
586, 613 



13,974,070 



1906 



Quantity. Value. 



1,372,975 



111,019 
2,511 



3, 182, 173 



m, 238 
133,062 



13,801 



Dollars. 

140, 890 
50, 859 
51, 386 

171,812 

3, 347, 101 

97, 718 

247, 038 



159,093 
8, 070 
82,608 

43, 238 
151,590 
25, 899 

301, 392 

194, 165 
104, 876 
34, 901 



2(i5, 098 
69, 276 
00, 275 
130, 572 
292, 079 
140, 807 
705, 284 



18,048,991 
575, 890 



Snii*MENTS OF COLD AN1> SILVER. 



FROM THE UNITED STATES TO PORTO RICO. 



Gold. 



1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 



Dollars. 
979 



Bullion. 



Dollars. 



Dollars. 
2,000 



66,250 



FROM PORTO RICO TO THE UNITED STATES. 



G 


old. 


Si 


Ivor. 


Coin. 


Bullion. 


Coin. 


Bullion. 


Dollars. 
2,883 
3,010 
1,032 
1,110 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 

1,282 


Dollars. 






0(»0 


317 

78 











a No data available in 1901 and 1902. 
Rates of United States Doj^lahs (New York Exchan(je at Sight) in Porto Rico, 1879 to 1900. « 



YEAR. 



January. 



Febru 
ary. 



i Per 

1879 6 ; 

1880 b ' 

18816 \ 

1882 6 ■ 

1883 6 i 

1884 6 i 

1885 6 ' 

188(>6 i 

1887 6 1 

1888 6 ^ 

1889 6 : 

1890 6 ! 

1891 6 ! 

1892 6 ' 

1893 6 i 

1894 6 1 

1805 6 1 

1890r i 

m)7c 

18980 

1899' I 

im)c i 



, I 



cent. Per cent. 

7 

9 
10 
U 
13 
17 
15 
20 
24 
13 
20 
20 
20 
21 
28 
41 
08 
53 
01 

m 

<i3 
li7 



10 i 
14 I 
20 ' 
24 1 
14 \ 
21 
23 
19 
21 
28 

45 ; 

73 i 
51 ' 
(>1 ; 
■3 j 



^^j 



(•»7 ' 



March. 


April. 


May. 


J unc. 


Jidy. 


Au^ 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per 


7 


8 


10 


10 


11 




9 


9 


10 


11 


11 




9 


8 


8 


9 


11 




10 


10 


10 


11 


12 




13 


13 


13 


15 


17 




10 


15 


14 


15 


10 




13 


13 


15 


15 


IC) 




18 


17 


19 


23 


25 




23 


22 


22 


24 


27 




18 


19 


20 


23 


21 




21 


21 


23 


29 


28 




22 


23 


20) 


20 


23 




19 


19 


20 


20 


21 




22 


25 


25 


27 


28 




33 


33 


36 


44 


43 




49 


52 


52 


52 


53 




59 


05 


73 


73 


73 




49 


49 


50 


59 


00 




05 


07 


()7 


07 


73 




75 


83 


103 


113 


133 




05 


(•>3 


02 


65 


05 




(>7 


07 


07 


67 


07 


d 



a 7 per cent means that 107 pesos liad to be paid for 100 dollars. 
6 Mexican silver. 



' cent. 
11 
11 

12 
12 
17 
17 
18 
25 
28 
21 
27 
10 
21 
31 
39 
55 
71 

m 

72 

9(> 

68 

I Par. 



c Porto Rican silver. 

d From A.ugust United States coin. 



tcm- 
er. 


October. 


Novem- 
ber. 


Decem- 
ber. 


cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


10 


10 


9 


7 


12 


12 


10 


10 


13 


13 


13 


12 


12 


13 


13 


12 


17 




17 


17 


10 


10 


17 


15 


19 


20 


21 


21 


25 


25 


25 


26 


28 


20 


18 


12 


23 


24 


20 


20 


20 


24 


18 


20 


14 


10 


10 


17 


21 


31 


21 


21 


29 


29 


28 


28 


39 


39 


41 


41 


55 


55 


55 


57 


71 


71 


01 


62 


m 


58 


58 


60 


m 


08 


01 


68 


70 


73 


73 


67 


08 


68 


05 


66 


Par. 


d Par. 


d Par. 


d Par. 



COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 
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Total Values of Imports and Exports of Merchandise, Domestic and Foreign, into and from Porto Rico, 1887 to 1906 « 
[Values prior to 1899 were reduced to a gold basis, calculatod by average monthly rates of exchange at San Jnan in the years named.] 



YEAR. 



1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891 . . 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895 . . 
189(5 . . 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899 e. 
1900/. 

1901 & 

1902 J7 

1904^ 
1905 9 
1906^ 



From United 
States. 



Dollars. 

2,317,081 

2, 784, 054 

2, 9() 1,045 

3,094,257 

2,804,091 

ft 2, 850, 003 

3.209,937 

3,080,832 

2,259,838 

2,555,534 

f' 1,988,888 

ft 1,505,940 

3.954,309 

0,952,114 

ft 0,905, 408 

h 10, 882, 053 

ft' 12, 245, 845 

ft 11, 210, 000 

ft 13, 974, 070 

ft 19, 224, 881 



From other ' 
countries. 



Dollars. I 
0,023,107 
8,82(),343 I 
8,152,378 
11,553,804 
10,044.824 
10,807,099 
8,990,23(5 
9,494,800 
7,743,402 
9,201,823 



Dollar. 
8,340, 
11,()10, 
11,114, 

14,()48, 
13,539, 
13,(i03, 
12,2(K), 
12,581, 
10,003, 
11.757. 
d 10, 725, 



5,851,547 I 
3,037,391 ! 
1,952,728 
2,320,957 
2,203.441 
1,958,9(59 
2, 502, 189 : 
2,(502.784 ' 



9, 805, 
9,989, 
8,918, 
13.209, 
14. 449, 
13, 1(59, 
10,530, 
21.827, 





EXPORTS. 












Excess of 






t 


iin])orts (— ) 


To United 


To other 


Totid. 


or exports 


States. 


comtries. 


( + ). 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


3,014.0(50 


4,997,100 


8.011.772 1 


+ 270, 984 


2,587,282 


7,094.391 


9,(581,(573 ! 


-1,928,724 


2,371,233 


0,304,112 


8,(575,345 \ 


-2.438.(578 


2,008,385 


0,597,48(5 


8,005,871 1 


-(5.042, UK) 


1,895,892 


0,040,871 


7.930,7(53 \ 


-5,(502,752 


c 3, 248, 007 


9,750,(551 


12.998,(558 1 


- (5(54, 444 


1,889,238 


9.', 105, 874 


11.795,112 j 


- 405,0(51 


1.547.705 


9,454,398 


ll,tK)2,103 


-1,579,529 


1,803.451 


7.255.1.58 


9,058,(509 


— 944, (531 


1,(541, 2(i9 


10,153,8(52 


11.795,131 


+ 37,774 


c 2, 181,024 




^11,155,9(53 


4- 430, 400 


^2.414,350 








3,457,557 


(5, (598,984 


10,150.541 


+ 3.50, (525 


3,350,577 


3,201,922 


(5.012, 499 


-3,377,(XM5 


2 5,(541,137 


3,002,(579 


8,(543,81(5 


- 274, 320 


2 8,378.700 


4,055,190 


12.433,95(5 


- 775.(554 


n 1,05 1,195 


4,037,884 


15,089.079 


+ (5.39,793 


n 1.722, 82(5 


4. .543, 077 


1(5,205,903 


+ 3,090,874 


M 5, (533. 145 


3,07(5,420 


18,709,5(55 


+ 2,173,300 


/ 19, 142, 4(51 


4,115,0(59 


23,257,530 


+ 1,429.8(55 



a 1887 to 1890 calendar years; from Bulletin No. 13, 1898, Department of Agriculture. 

ft Exportsfrom United States to Porto Rico; fiscal year. 

c Imports into United States from l^orto Rico; fiscal year. 

d Oilendar year; from n^port of San .luan Chamlx^r of Commerces for the year 1904. 

'^Calendar year; figures include coin and buUion, importcn!, $115,279; exported, §104,9(53. 

/Calendar year. From Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, Bureau of Statistics, 

ff Fiscal years. 

ft Shipments to Porto Rico. 

i Shipments from i'orto Rico. 



From n^port < 
,Iulv 1901. 



• f War ])e[)artm<'nt. 



Total Values of 



Merchandise Imported into and Exoorted prom Porto Rico in its T]{ai>f. 
THE United States, Years ended June 30, J9()l to 190(). 



with <'<)rNTIHES OTHER THAN 



COUNTRY. 



1901 



190-2 



190:i 



1904 



1905 



190(} 



[9o<; 



Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Gil)raltar 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia in Europe 

Spain 

Sweden and Norway- 
Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

North America: 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, etc. 

Quebec, Ontario, Manitoha, etc 

British Honduras 

Mexico 

West Indies — 

British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Ilaili 

Santo Domingo 

South America: 

Argentina 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana — 

British 

French 

Pa raguay 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

East Indies— British 

Africa: 

Canary Islands 

French Africa 



Dollars. \ Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

13,245 ! 17,945 • 17,315 10,251 4,518 18,589 

8,922 I 0,427 I 17,311 4.482 (58.520 111,939 

12,217 \ 14,949 \ 21,0(53 1(5,385 ' 24,373 :]4,(5(58 

1(50,723' 173,348^ 259,992 178,21^5 330,17(5 1545,785 

152,201 202,040 j 155,917 100,1(50 105,290 148,971 



19,552 
01,838 



19,838 
12,243 



808, 441 

1,884 

437 
374,837 

2i94,007 i 

12" 



15,4(53 

7,120 

440 



30, 884 

13,579 

730 



25,952 
24.012 

2(50 



38.812 

48. 181 
97 



Dollars. Dollars. 

55,979 342.071 

1,(519 0.192 

18,(597 3,818 

473,470 1,479,932 

140.772 ' 320,422 

5,441 4,077 

88,935 : 221,1:55 

1,405 ! l',l,(5(55 



Dollars. Dollars. 

2(57, 5:53 4(59,778 

1.3(52 7,327 

17,591 1,974 

1,294,.57S I,, 578, .530 

342,827 354,212 

12,8(55 5,420 

2.59.581 184,:533 

17.828 : 34.808 



Dollars. Dollars. 
102.073 274,932 



9(59 . 


11,723 


2,425 ; 


7,4(55 


382.828 i 


(534.311 


47,774 


13(5, 100 


2.804 I 


8, 070 


139,483 


210,011 




39. 898 



793,0(51 



809, 479 



j 

871 i 8O0" 

401,037 I 318,839 

441,078 I 390,140 



578,931 (542,200 



4. 532 

243. 7(58 



400, 38; 
4"" 



784 
235,400 



525,217 
1,000 



108 
2,958 
1 , 504 
14, 1(55 
24 
79 
2, 08(5 



927 ; 

1 5.(589 i 

2,249 ! 

4,883 

511 

29 

9,0(50 

70,294 
130 



5,482 
11,709 
22,417 



>2 

2, 750 
30, 59(5 
12,880 

8,271 

18 



12,(573 

2,321 
7,9(57 j 
2,852 I 
5,949 



'A) 

2(54,112 



575, 787 

"22^857" 



59(5, 023 
3, 9(55 

3,990 

288,(512 
53,087 



57(5. 49(5 
17.413 



17,982 
249,915 



550 

01 , 529 

(5,029 

i . 372 



21.012 
l.Oll i 



3.931 

3,831 

8,435 
4(58 



14,1.53 

74, 427 

10, 042 

131 



4,8,39 
250 



50,371 

1,110,048 

10,094 

4,910 

42,483 

503 

38,9.54 

15 
300 



20 

(52,544 

(548,518 

22, (57() 

(5, 044 

32,:582 

19 

17,472 



7,384 
9,984 



39,790 
(5, 321 



9, 221 
7,980 



95(> 

90,(500 I 

1,020 ! 

22,321 i 



184,7:?4 ; (55,310 
15.389 i 31(5,748 



93.273 
20,899 



IS 
75(5.523 

"5.' 454" 
4,(")2i" 

288.0(55 



538,4;-}0 813,479 

i^222"; 4^;3;i5 

41,548 : 134^80 
329,(538 ; 1(50,513 



1,534 



.,009 



43,441 

011,199 

17,045 

(5,427 

2(5,787 

2(5 

19,518 



:i8, i:i3 53,594 

8:55. 722 1,3,55,123 

9,9,50 ■ 12,112 

10,413 19,743 

12.815 ! 1,2(5(5 

555 I 870 

20.3:59 2(5,(597 



828 
, 425 



10.502 ; 

41,591 i 



88, (597 
3(5, 474 



98,078 
M , 328 



930 

23.(559 

1,582,904 

11,141 

3, 439 

(5(59 

553 

4(5,914 



Total 

RECAPITULATION. | 

Europe ll, 020, 297 

North America I 315, 0(53 

South America ! 7,384 

Asia I 9, 984 

Africa ' 



1,952,728 2,320,957 2,203,441 1,958,9(59 2,5(52. 189 2,(502.7.84 3,002,(57!) 4.0,55.190 4,0:{7,8,S4 4, ,54:5, 077 ;5, 07(5, 420 4,115,009 



1,718,177 

475. 0,32 

110,547 

9,221 

7,980 



1,(507,-321 
435, 803 
121,205 

22, .321 
10.791 



.2,30.988 

4(53,031 

212.8,57 

10. ,502 

41,591 



1.398.222 
,572, 132 
4(5(5, (5(54 
88,(597 
30, 474 



1,(553,404 

(580,713 

139,2(51 

98,078 

31.328 



1,390,29(5 3.015,203 

1,011.008 1,0;59..584 

1,315 403 



2,980,181 3,291.247 1,259,(510 2,274,710 

1,012.508 1,243,390 11,804,058 i 1,830,728 

44,401 8.4:54 i 12,740 ; 1,007 
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COMMERCIAL POETO RICO IN 1906. 



Imports and Exports of Principal Articles of Merchandise into and from Porto Rico during the Years ended June 30, 
1901 TO 1906, showing Principal Countries from which Imported and to which Exported. 



[Does not include trade with the United States.] 
IMPOKTS. 



ARTICLES. 


1901 


1902 


19 


08 

Value. 


1904 

Quantity.' V^alue. 


1905 

Quantity.! ^^^^6. 


19 

Quantity. 


06 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 
Dollars. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Breadstuffs: 
Macaroni, vermicelli, and all simi- 
lar preparations a— 
Imported from— 
Italy lbs.. 




Dollars. 




24, 426 
21,600 


Dollars. 
1,417 
1,162 


13,364 

28, 748 


Dollars. 

756 
1,563 


20,252 

39,031 

300 


Dollars. 

1,096 

2,027 

14 


22, 984 

58, 680 

462 


Dollars. 

1,350 

3,110 

24 


Spain lbs . . 










Other countries lbs 


























Total lbs.. 










46, 026 


2, 579 


42,112 


2,319 


59, .583 


3, 137 


82, 126 


4,484 












All other 




11,028 




12, 763 




12,624 




12, 767 




22,634 




29,669 
















Total breadstuffs 




11,028 




12,763 




15, 203 




15,086 




25, 771 




34, 1,53 












610,378 




Cement: Roman, Portland, and oth- 
er hydraulic- 
Imported from — 

Germany lbs.. 

Other countries lbs. . 


8,807,5a'') 
233,989 


34, 783 
821 


1,465,309 
96, 223 


7,402 
466 


2,521,043 


13, 478 


2,007,117 


9, 763 


2,329 


158,766 
778,000 


610 
2 215 


















Total lbs.. 


9,041,574 


35,604 


1,561,-532 


7,868 


2,521,043 


13,478 


2,007,117 


9, 763 


610,378 


2,329 


936, 766 


2,825 


Chemicals, drugs, and dyes: 
Imported from— 
France 




27, 799 
4,695 
3,. 304 
4,a^)l 
5,;]81 
4,692 

50,722 




30. 741 
8,564 

10,565 
6,009 
3,522 
1,939 




30,991 
4, 504 
4,229 
5, 132 
4, 175 
1,319 




31,112 
3,082 
9,577 
4,409 
6,406 
1,788 




33,070 
4.356 
6,471 
4,034 
3,431 
572 




48, 681 
3,829 


Germany 












Italy 










11 806 


Spain 

United Kingdom 










10, 420 

5,396 

899 












Other countries 
























Total 






61,340 




50,350 


56,374 




51,9,34 




81 031 














Chocolate, prepared or manufac- 
tured, not including confec- 
tionery: 
Imiiorted f rom- - 

France lbs. . 

United Kingdom lbs. . 

Other countries lbs. . 


17,812 
2, 4flG 
C), 147 


3,610 

475 
806 


35,346 
5, 740 
15, ,-^37 


7,097 
1,137 
2,024 


48, 414 
6, 286 

2, 615 


9, 249 

1,378 

614 


51,267 
4,308 
1,412 


9,705 
896 
366 


48,307 

4, 141 

868 


11,600 

1,032 

247 


94,811 
8, 154 

2, 438 


24, 154 
1,655 

647 


Total lbs.. 


26,455 


4,891 


56, 623 


10, 258 


57,315 


11,241 


56,987 


10,967 


.53,316 


12,879 


105,403 


26, 456 


Coffee: 

Im|)orted from— 
Venezuela ll)s . . 














154,233 


12,-338 


4,703,896 


312,083 


210,628 
2, ,300 


14,744 
230 


Other countries lbs 1 1 
































Total lbs.. 














154,233 


12,3,38 


4,703,896 


312,083 


212,928 


14,974 
















Cotton, manufactures of: 
Cloths, bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed ~ 
Imported from— 

France 1 bs . . 

Germany lbs.. 


82, 424 

14, 727 

156, 904 

757, 298 

14,860 


7,864 
1,210 
18,(K)7 
47.365 
1,632 


13, 472 


1,934 


31,. 585 


3,829 


.39, 420 


6,331 


24,872 


3,826 


16,584 
5,132 
138,083 
18 934 
58.602 


2,223 

897 


Spain lbs . . 

llnited Kingdom lbs. . 

Other countries lbs. . 


135,343 
102, 382 

72 


20, 342 

8,595 
10 


117,777 

69, 509 




23, 409 
6,966 


163,327 
33, 438 


29, 168 
4,174 


109,08.5 
19, 762 


20,081 
2,828 


25,117 
2,997 
9,964 












Total lbs.. 


1,026,213 


76,078 


a'l 1,269 


30, 881 


218, 871 


34, 204 


236,185 


,39,673 


153,719 


20, 735 


2.37, ,335 


41,198 


All other 




157.064 




88, 594 




8;i,318 




83, 909 




75.012 




102, 789 




._ .. 








Total trifinufactures of cot- 
ton 


2.33, 142 




119,475 




117, .522 




123,582 




101,747 




14.3,987 












Earthen, stone, and china ware: 
Imported f rom - 
Germany 




9,413 
9,639 




16.421 
9,459 




13.844 
21,391 




9,514 

5, 053 




5, 226 
7,150 




174 


Other countries 1 












10,432 












Total 




19,052 

1 , 754 

4.957 
27, 460 
72,355 

9, 984 
344 




25,880 




38,235 




14, 567 




12, 376 




19, 606 
















Fibers, vegetable, and textile grasses, 
and manufactures of • 
Inmorted from— 
France 




1,196 
9, 9.36 
20, 303 
82,630 
9,221 
590 




5,, 539 
9,022 
14,992 
64,208 
22, .321 
601 




4,090 
2,212 

13, 844 

88,9.57 

10,502 

1,247 




2,0.30 

1,607 

16,478 

55,849 

88,697 
1,830 




2 191 


Gemnmy ! 








1 373 


Spain ; 










25 5'?5 


United Kingdom ! 










48, 873 
98,078 
3,057 


East Indies British 1 








Other countries i 























Total 




116,854 


123,876 




116,683 




120,857 




166,-500 




179, 097 






.._ 









a Included under "All other" prior to 1903. 



COMMERCIAL POKTO liICO IN 1906. 
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Imports and Exports of Principal Articles of Merchandise into and from Porto Rico during the Years ended June 30, 
1901 TO 1906, showing Principal Countries prom which Imported and to which Exported — Continued. 

IMPOKTS—Continued. 



ARTICLES. 


1901 


1902 


1903 

Quantity, j Value. 


n 


04 

Value. 

Dollars. 

310,0.55 

821 


Quantity. 

7, 374, 704 
8, 760 


905 

Value. 


1 
Quantity. 


906 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Fish: 

Cod, haddock, hako, and pollock, 
dried, smoked, salted, or 
pickled- 
Imported from— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

etc lbs.. 

Other countries lbs. . 


6,394,075 
15, 450 


Dollars. 

251,061 

1,101 


8,868,411 
11, 129 


Dollars. 
367,012 

820 I 


7, 774, 191 
10, CX)4 


Dollars. 
326, 4.59 

718 


6,274,489 

10, .565 


Dollars. 
410,662 

745 


7,904,986 
8.881 


Dollars. 

460,044 

816 


Total lbs.. 


6,409,525 


252,162 


8,879,540 


367,832 j 


7, 784, 195 


327, 177 


6, 285, 054 


310,876 


7, 383, 41)4 


411,407 


7,913,867 


4(iO, 860 


11 erring- 
Dried or smoked — 
Imported from— 
Nova 8cotia, NewBrunswick, 
etc lbs. . 


93, 775 
217 


2, 291 
9 


24, (XX) 


385 i 






332, 881 


6,687 


263, 2(X) 


5, 831 






Other countries lbs. . 
















332,881 

1 , 550, 206 
38, 075 












Total .lbs.. 


93,992 

465,520 

1,.582 


2,300 


24,0(X) 


385 1 


- 




6, 687 

30,073 
1,034 


263, 200 


5,831 
















Pickled or sol ted— 
Imported from— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 

etc lbs.. 

Other countries lbs. . 


9, 177 
59 


627, 3.53 


13,418 


735, 040 


18,602 


1,466,330 


33, 158 


1,169,674 


30,224 




















Total lbs.. 


467, 102 


9, 236 


627, 353 


13,418 


735,040 


18,502 

17,985 

363, 764 

1,781 
33, 26(> 


1,, 588, 281 


31,107 

11,. 589 

36,3, 2.')9 

32, 986 
1,395 

31,. 381 

1 , 108 
2,184 

550 


1 , 466, 330 


33.1,58 
20,011 

170, no 

"2', 1(K) 
29, 855 

1 , m) 

4,9,50 
545 

7, 2'»5 


1,169,674 


30,224 


All other 




6,414 




16,330 
397,965 






23,649 
















Total fish 




270,112 






514,733 












Fruits and nuts: 
Imported from — 
Spain 




31 , 237 
3, 763 

35, (MX) 




36,809 
1 579 






30, 107 


Other countries 






2,0.59 










38, 388 


— 






Total 




3'\ 166 










Glass and glassware: 
Bottles, vials, demijohns, carboys, 
and jars- 
Imported from — 
France 




281 

7()5 

1,950 

2,990 

6,924 




1.213 

954 

1,089 

3, 256 




964 

2, 098 
1,1.53 

4,215 




1,612 


Spain 










7,2"^) 
655 


Other countries 























3,851 
4,571 

8, 122 






Total 










9 546 














All other 







(>, 609 




9, 064 

13,279 






3, 728 




7,612 










""^^^ 






Total ^lass and glassware. 




9,920 




9, 865 






11,023 




17 1.58 














Iron and steel, and manufactures of: 
Building forms and all other struc- 
tural shapes fitted for use«— 
Imported f rom — 
Belgium ... lbs 










279, 599 

281,028 

I20,,m3 

7,<H)1 

687,991 


5, 566 
7,976 
2,514 

;«i 

16,387 


1,. 505, 944 


29,417 


France lbs. 














Cermany lbs.. 






' 












United Kingdom lbs. . 






i 1 














■-- - — 














■" 








Total. lbs 


1,505,944 


'>f) 417 








178, 716 






Another 




104,813 




205,96(5 
205, 966 






()1,36.3 




204, 2(54 
220, 651 




132 640 











'" 


; ::^ 






Total iron and steel, and 
manufactures of 




104.813 




178,716 


(il,363 

99, 559 
103,919 




162 057 
















Leather, and manufactures of: 
Imported from— 
Spain 




1 
i 
146,174 


117,483 

7, 221 

124,704 

12, m 

5, 270 
6,111 
55, .584 
70, 2<>4 
.39, 796 
12,514 

201,966 


:::;;:::::: 


9S, 673 
7, 284 


74,891 

7,674 




82,037 


Other countries 


6,170 






10, 795 













Total 


152,344 

9,174 

2, 790 


105, 957 


82,565 




92,8,32 









Meat and dairy products: 
Imported from— 
Denmark 




20, 471 
8, (i32 
5, 102 
48, 725 
21,012 
91,174 
19, 881 




13,479 
3, <181 

13, 208 

1,422 

3,831 

177, 442 

8, 316 

221 , 379 




23, 742 
5, <176 

23, 744 
1,-538 

74, 427 

62,811 
9, (i8() 

201,624 




33 991 


Germany 










7,349 


Netherlands 


17,464 
20, 942 










47 882 


United Kingdom 










1,8.56 
24,619 
85 211 


Argentina 










Uruguay 






Other countries 


21,9.38 










:::;:::::i: 


11 451 














Total 


72, 308 


214,997 




212 3.59 






-., 







o Included under "All other" prior to 15X).5. 
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COMMERCIAL PORTO RICO IN 1906. 



Imports and Exports of Principal Articles of Merchandise into and from Porto Rico during the Years ended June 30, 
1901 to 1906, SHOWING Principal Countries from which Imported and to which Exported— Continued. 

IMPORTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 


19( 

Quantity. 


>1 


1902 


190S 


19< 


)4 

Value. 


1905 


1906 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


j 
Metals, metal compositions, and 1 
manufactures of, n. e. s.: 
Imported from— 
Belgium ' 


Dollars. 
12 
1,711 
1,942 
2,199 
1,324 




Dollars. 

195 

4,280 

4,097 

39, 759 

1,514 




Dollars. 
38 
10,606 
5,302 
42,339 
1,394 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 
6,690 
7,149 
6,794 
45, 139 
1,135 




Dollars. 
13, 554 

7,927 
12,630 
61,314 

2, 615 


France 








4,076 

5,028 

22,860 

944 






Germany 












United Kingdom 












Other countries 




























Total 




7,188 




49,845 




59, 679 




32,908 




66,907 




98,040 
















Oils: 
Olive, other than for manufactur- 
ing or mechanical purposes: 
Imported from— 

Spain galls. . 

Other countries galls, . 


17,081 
1,059 


17,638 
1,436 


88,821 
1,294 


68,600 
1,804 


79, 117 
1,652 


48,549 
1,653 


83,961 
1,274 


50,269 
1,487 


96, 126 
697 


54,885 
974 


92,356 
1,127 


63,884 
1,642 


Total galls.. 

Another 


18,140 


19,074 
10, 432 


90,115 


70,404 
12, 416 


80,769 


50,202 
8,108 


85,235 


51,756 
6,487 


96, 823 


55,859 
5,815 


93, 483 


65, 526 
5,759 
















Total oils 




29,500 




82,820 




58,310 




58,243 




61,674 




71 285 


















Paints, pigments, and colors: 
Inaported from— 
France 




145 

11,198 

1,148 




224 
9,793 

818 




446 
6,315 
1,225 




42 
6,898 
1,298 




1,425 

12,387 

974 




31 


United Kingdom 














9,563 
1 225 


Other countries 






























Total 




12, 491 




10,835 




7, 986 




8,238 




14,786 




10,819 














"i*aper, and manufactures of: 
Imported from— 
France 




1,991 

6,286 

36,888 

1,913 




3,294 

3,159 

32,729 

1, 439 




3,917 

2,642 

24,748 

1,404 




4, 652 

3,477 

31,424 

1,134 




2,886 

2,533 

37,213 

621 




2,490 
2,674 
45,590 
1,506 


Germany 














Spain 














Other countries 






























Total 




47, 078 

8,093 
1,066 




40,621 

12,190 
1,642 




32,711 




40,687 




43, 253 




52,260 
















Perfumery, cosmetics, and all toilet 
preparations: 
Imported from— 
France . . 


15,172 
1,088 




15,286 
1,318 




13,402 

872 




18,689 


Other countries. 















731 



















Total... 




9,159 




13,832 




16,260 




16,604 




14,274 




19,420 
















Pipes and smokers' articles: 
Imported from— 
Spain 




5,403 
1,085 




14,430 
810 




12,874 
702 




9,238 
780 




10,157 
408 




12,904 
1,327 


Other countries 




























Total 




6,488 




15,240 




13,576 




10,018 




10,565 




14,231 
















Rico: 
Imported from— 

Spain lbs . . 

Other countries lbs. . 


5,116,757 
l,043,j42 


137,435 
21,936 


3,075,6,55 
841,346 


74,613 
16,293 


1,920,971 


55,033 


1,066,980 

18,778 


33,059 
443 


263,282 


6,865 


196,258 
60,075 


5,58,5 
1,300 










Total lbs.. 


6,lti0,(>99 


159,371 


3,917,001 


90,906 


1,920,971 


55,033 


1,085,758 


33,502 


263,282 


6,865 


256,333 


6,885 


Salt: 
Imported from— 

West Indies— Dutch lbs. . 

Other countries lbs 


10,578,285 
716,038 


11,281 
1,057 


3,466,964 
348,441 


2,158 
839 


12,605,478 
444,915 


13,610 
937 


5,909,853 
434,426 


5,332 
529 


2,207,435 
521,540 


1,856 
637 


871,100 
249,757 


791 
324 






Total lbs.. 


11,294,323 


12,338 


3,815,405 


2,997 


13,050,393 


14,547 


0,344,279 


5,861 
11,334 


2,728,975 


2,493 


1,120,8,57 


1,115 


Silk manufactures of 




20,939 




17,865 




11,406 




7,033 




12,693 


















Spirits, wines, and malt liquors: 
Malt liquors — 
Imported from— 

Germany galls. . 

Other countries galls. . 


14,343 
8,012 


9,967 
5,573 


26,456 
4,707 


19,171 
3,424 


25,274 
1,335 


19,180 
932 


15,279 
8,808 


11,499 
4,144 


19,204 
2,110 


13,596 
1,414 


24,041 

2,578 


16,936 
1,739 


Total galls.. 


22,355 


15,540 


31 , 163 


22,595 


26,609 


20,112 


24,087 


15,643 


21,314 


15,010 


26,619 


18,675 


Spirits, distilled- 
Imported from — 
France pf. galls 


2,275 
1,346 


7,421 
2,380 


3,302 
1,990 


10,418 
3,602 


4,049 
3,039 


12,748 
4,751 


3,130 
2,174 


10,263 
3,559 


3,729 
1,465 


12,463 
2,646 


4,659 
1,945 


15,211 
3,191 


Other countries pf, galls. . 


Total pf. galls.. 


3,621 


9,801 


5,292 


14,020 


7,088 


17,499 


5,304 


13,822 


5,194 


15,109 


6,604 


18,402 


Wines- 
Imported from— 
France 




1 5,363 
! 27,553 

! 2,632 




8,8()0 
49,183 
2,200 




15,038 
! 29,270 
\ 3,56() 




11,673 
' 21,030 

1 9, 102 




11,941 
24, 413 
11,821 




28,431 


Spain 














23,572 


Other countries 












14,173 


















Total 




i 35,548 




(i0,243 




1 47,874 i 


41,805 




48,175 




66,176 














Total spirits, wines, and 
malt liquors 




; 60,889 




96,858 


85,485 




71,270 




78,294 




103,253 










,.-..- :..,-:r- ..=..::■.- 
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Imports and Exports of Principal Articles op Merchandise into and from Portq Rico during the Years ended June 30, 
1901 to 1906, showing Principal Countries from which Imported and to which Exported — Continued. 



IMPORTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


Quantity. 


Value. 


[Quantity. 


Value. 


{Quantity. 


Value. 


[Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Vegetables: 
Beans and dried pease- 
Imported from— 

Spain bush. . 

Mexico bush.- 


26,926 


Dollars. 
52,275 


31,842 


Dollars. 

77,584 


30,375 


Dollars. 
82,045 


13,751 
1,881 
5,547 


Dollars. 
32,994 
3,426 
9,435 


14,584 
5,332 

5,207 


Dollars. 

35,452 

12,591 

9,931 


0,360 

8,422 
564 


Dollars. 
17,411 

21,855 
1,440 


Other countries bush . 






594 


955 


3,643 


6,091 








Total bush.. 


26,926 


52,275 


32,436 


78,539 


34,018 


88,136 


21,179 


45,855 


25,123 


57,974 


15,346 


40,706 


Onions- 
Imported from — 

Spain bush.. 

Canary Islands bush . . 


23,499 


19,498 


38,895 
5,761 
1,817 


29,829 
5,965 
2,687 


36,296 

12,295 

554 


35,702 

8,826 

573 


26,520 

26,468 

2,575 


26,991 
26,939 
3,425 


16,204 
19,273 
1,136 


12,443 
20,356 

1,464 


35,476 

21,470 

5,025 


29,629 
25,880 

4,896 


Other countries bush. . 


852 


729 


Total bush.. 


24,351 


20,227 


46,473 


38,481 


49, 145 


45,101 


55,563 


57,355 


36,613 


34.263 


61,971 


60,405 


All other 




68,714 




91,236 




86,519 




89,076 




75,538 




71,760 
















Total vegetables 




141,216 




208,256 

45,700 
8,274 




219,756 

39,373 
9,283 




192,286 

47,179 

8,849 




167,775 

68,539 
11,978 




172,871 
















Wood, and manufactures of: 
Imported f rom— 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, etc. 


22,501 
11,784 




82,395 
26,643 


Other countries 




























Total 




34,285 




53,974 




48,656 




56,028 




80,517 




109,038 

















Wool, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals, manufac- 
tures of: 
Imported from— 
France 




9,437 
24,315 

5,810 




7,045 
14,323 

6,642 




7,990 
14,064 
2,789 




5,857 
7,707 
7,406 




4,415 
7,453 
1,454 




10,247 

4,521 


United Kingdom 














Other countries 














2,828 
















Total 




39,562 




28,010 




24,843 




20,970 




13,322 




17,596 


















All other articles 




256, 428 




274,584 

86,642 
2,240,315 




282,502 

45,744 
2,157,697 




244,763 




292,654 




379,844 


















Total value of mer- Uree.. 




37,791 
1,914,937 




84, 620 
1,874,349 




464,737 
2,097,452 




247,001 

2,355,783 


chandise / dut . . 




























Total value of imports of 
merchandise 




1,952,728 

9,850 
1,942,878 




2,326,957 

11,038 
2,315,919 




2,203,441 




1,958,969 

142^540 
1,816,429 




2,562,189 




2,602,784 




--- 


^===--^== 






---,::,,- — --.=r_ 


--- — ^— - 


Brought in American vessels 




11,015 
2,192,426 




370,357 
2,191,832 


633,674 
1,969,110 


Brought in foreign vessels 





























DOMESTIC KXPORTS. 



Animals : 
Cattle- 
Exported to — 
West Indies- 
British 

Cuba 

French 


no,. 

no.. 

no.. 

no.. 


1,167 

10,446 

1,'023 

193 


56,328 

353, 525 

41,427 

6,703 


1,216 

11,215 

804 

122 


54,945 

264, Q68 

31,562 

3,490 


870 

8,887 

570 

949 


41,470 
173, 564 
26, 152 
50,464 


750 

11,817 

221 

277 


36,089 

256,323 

12, 629 

11,090 


1,052 

7,021 

24 

88 


48, 797 

154.087 

1,140 

2,631 


424 

6,588 


18,717 
127,472 


Other countries 


149 

7, 161 


4,490 


Total 


12,829 


457, 983 


13, 357 


354,065 


11,276 


291,650 


13,065 


316, 131 


8,185 


206, 655 


150,679 




no. . 

no.. 

no.. 




Horses- 
Exported to- 
West Indies— Cuba 

Other countries 


2,309 
229 


64, 966 
9,419 


1,790 
103 


44,491 
4,814 


1,437 
37 


28, 229 

1,282 


3, 975 
47 


93,131 
1,785 


2,209 
125 


59,004 
5, 832 


717 

26 


20,399 
1,250 


Total 


2, 538 


* 74,385, 


1, 893 


49,305 


1,474 


29,511 


4,022 


94,916 


2, 334 


64,836 


743 


21,649 


All other 




44, 389 




14,907 




1,883 




6,()89 




9,441 




905 


















Total animals 




576, 757 




418,277 




323,044 




417,736 




280,932 




173,233 




bush 
















Breadstuffs: 
Corn- 
Exported to — 
West Indies- 
British 


















10,220 


7,590 






Cuba 


..bush.. 
..bush., 
.bush. 


4,267 
1,843 


2, 173 

813 


3,353 

5,094 

2 


2,263 

2,492 

1 










12,759 


11,390 


Dutch 


452 


276 


2,416 


1,591 


13,021 
12,507 


10,645 
11,221 




Other countries 


477 


412 




..bush.. 


.. . 













Total 


6,110 


2,986 


8,449 


4,576 


452 


276 


2,416 


1,591 


35, 748 


29,456 


13,2.36 


11,802 


Another 












416 




405 




125 




500 






















Total bread stufls. . 




2,986 




4,756 




692 




1,996 




29,581 




12,302 
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Imports and Exports of Principal Articles op Merchandise into and from Porto Rico during the Years ended June 30, 
1901 TO 1906, SHOWING Principal Countries from which Imported and to which Exported — Continued. 

l>OM15STIC EXPORTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 




19 

Quantity. 

380, 158 

3,348,025 

493,891 

011,033 

2, 590, 09G 

4.(533.538 

()4,934 


01 

Value. 

Dollars. 
55, 979 
458,047 
71,241 
88, 874 
358, 553 
033. 125 
8,(541 


19 

(Quantity. 

2,029,339 
12,5.30,220 
2, 107, 789 
1,032.780 
4,(540,9(59 
2. (578, 700 
399,042 


02 


1903 


1904 


1905 


19 

Quantity. 


f)6 


Value. 

Dollars. 
342,071 

1,471,631 
258,050 
220,988 
533,091 
293,250 
49, 544 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value. 


Coffee, green or raw: 
Exported to— 

Austria- 1 lungary 

Franco 

Gennany 

Italy 


...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 

11)S 


2,217,386 
11,058,791 

2, (5(59, 519 
2,085,445 
0, 749, 321 

3, .534, 023 
498, 514 


Dollars. 
207,499 

1,271,914 
310,741 
259, 190 
743,818 
345,489 
53,386 


3,898,731 
13, 6(54, 219 
2,9(58,853 
1,479,186 
5,424,747 
4,060,0.38 
418, 639 


Dollars. 
469, 778 

1, 563, 787 
327, 025 
184, 075 
615, 3(53 
411,770 
51, 398 


754, 956 
2, 986, 883 

278, 659 

1,018,544 

3, 990, 730 

(5,242,120 

58, 098 


Dollars. 
102,073 
373, 660 
33, 330 
139, 319 
521,234 
760, 221 
9, 521 


2, 030, 997 
4,970,(586 
930, 124 
1,(504,693 
(5,234,276 
11,739,124 
576, 967 


Dollars. 
274,932 
617,893 
111,342 
209, 595 
792, 313 

1,376,175 
71, 783 


Spain 

West Indies— Cul)a 

Oth^r countries 


...lbs.. 
.. lbs. 
...lbs.. 

...lbs. 


Total .... 


12, 127, 075 


1,(574,460 


20,078,839 


3, 108, 031 


28,812,999 


3,252,043 


31,914,413 


3,023,796 


15, 330, 590 


1,939, .367 


28,086,867 


3.454,033 




lbs 


Cotton, unmanufactured : 
Exported to — 
United Kingdom 


















107,727 
0,914 


31,(500 
916 


315,837 
81,243 


75,250 

19,965 


Other countries 


...lbs. 






1,340 


104 












...lbs,. 














Total 






1,340 


104 










114,(541 


32,516 


397, 080 


95,215 






.._ 













Fruits and nuts 




5,022 




4,854 




5, 520 




6, 881 




5,053 

2,434 
497 

625 




6, 164 




r skins: 
...lbs.. 














Hides and skins, other than fu 
Exported to — 
France 


78, 170 

997 

252, 783 

1()0 


7.994 

97 

34,409 

(5(5 


44,935 
3, 820 

'"50,"oor 


5,289 
387 

'""7,'980" 


0, 802 


1,019 


61,757 

48, 194 

4,9(55 


7, 5(53 

5,718 

742 


20, 671 
3,740 
4,934 






Oennanv 


...lbs 


19,937 
3,521 


2,990 
484 


Spain 


lbs 


11,922 
1,(500 


1,775 
132 


Other countries 


...lbs., 
lbs 
















Total 


332.110 


42.. 560 


104, 702 


13, (550 


20, 324 


2, 920 


114,910 


14,023 


29, 345 


3. 556 


23, 458 


3,474 






Seeds: 
Exported to— 
Germany 






(588 












4,509 
9,900 

8(50 


3,940 
14 100 


United Kingdom 1 
















Other countries 




81 




4 














8,514 






















Total 




81 




(592 












15,209 




26, 554 




...lbs.. 
















Starch : 
Exported to — 
West Indies- 
Cuba 


47, 0(59 


1,822 


3,313 


89 










938, 750 
30,110 
12, 140 


27, 161 
851 

272 


296,852 
3,040 


10 308 


Danish 


...lbs 










(;9 


Dutch 


...lbs.. 


5,234 


144 


1,014 


20 














...lbs.. 














Total 


52, 303 


1,9(50 


4,327 


109 










981,000 


28,284 


299,892 


10 370 




ures of: 












Straw and pahn leaf, nianufact 
Exported to- 
West Indies- 
Cuba. 




00 




50 




402 
1,028 
1,724 
2, 418 




450 
2,906 

2,082 
2,776 




1,405 
4,940 
2, .302 
4, 4.39 




1 147 


Dutch 












2,553 
1,004 
3,291 


Santo Domingo 






2, 527 
108 

2,(595 




474 

231 


.. 








Other countries 


















-galls., 
-galls.. 







- ~ ^ 




Total 




755 


5, 572 




8,214 




13,080 




7,995 




■ 






Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses- 
Exported to— 

Canada 

West Indies — British . . . 


1,010,400 


341,(599 


1,432,301 

33, 7(5(5 
150 

1,4(50,217 


249, 702 

(5, 734 

25 


1,503,5(55 


287,813 


1,661,065 


313,211 


1,768,952 


324,839 


937, 343 


166, 408 


Other countries 


.^alls.. 
.galls.. 

...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 

...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 


2(50 
1,(510,(5(50 


48 


j 




i 




1,283,250 


41 709 




j 









Total 


341.747 


25(5, 4(51 


1,503,5(55 


287,813 


1,(5(51,0(55 


313,211 

97. 
706 


1,768,952 


324, 8.39 


2,220,593 


208, 117 


Sugar, brown- 
Exported to— 
Denmark 


5(57,873 
9,2(50 
29, 385 
9,120 


18,(597 

409 

1,120 

281 






33,809 

28,3.35 

0,000 

3. 480 


1,099 

1.128 

210 

100 

2,543 


34, 943 
20, 229 








Spain 

W e st 1 n dies— D an i sh . . . 


3,029 


122 


3, 990 


173 


7,250 


264 


Other countries 


2, 558 


91 


7,281 


18(5 


1,135 


50 
229 


1,838 


84 


Total 


015.(544 


20. .'507 


5. 587 


213 


71.(524 


(52, 453 


1,8(53 


5, 125 


9,088 


348 


Sugar, refined- 
Exported to— 
Spain 


1,312 


97 
97 






1 
1 




1 




1,244 


55 




...lbs.. 


■— 


! 














Total 


1,312 










1,244 


55 




asses .. 















Total sugar and mol 




3(52, 351 


2.5(5, (574 




290,350 




315,074 




325,008 




208. 520 




...lbs.. 














Tobacco, and manufactures o 
Unmanufactured- 
Leaf— 
Exported to— 
Belgium 










14,879 
537,815 
745.518 

95,2.59 
170 

10,213 


1,302 
21,495 
30,601 

5,214 
50 

1,055 


9.598 
171,605 
422,092 
107,896 


922 
4,781 
14,357 
4,302 


10, 429 
99,220 
180, 705 
23,503 


909 
5,103 
8, .321 
1,514 


24,822 


2,573 


France 


...lbs.. 






0,984 
773, 4.52 


559 

57,845 


Germany 


...ll)S. 


491,735 

29,095 

3, 503, 527 

13, 445 


5(5, 577 

2, .510 

170,011 

2, 378 


22, 303 


1 395 


Gibraltar 


...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 




Spain . , 


34 
79, 407 


00 
4,156 






Other countries 


...lbs.. 
...lbs.. 


8,0(55 


931 


3,691 


323 


312 


100 


Total 


4,037,802 


232,082 


859,877 


62,020 


1,403,854 


59,777 


719,250 


25,293 


317,548 


16,230 


47, 437 


4,068 
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Imports and Exports op Principal Articles op Merchandise into and from Porto Ptico durincj the Years ended June 30, 
1901 to 1906, SHOwiNO Principal Countries from which Imported and to which Exported — Continued. 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES. 


IiM 

Quantity. 


Vaiuo. 

Dollars. 

3,977 

4,982 

2.925 

10, 534 

16 


1D02 


1JM)3 


19<U 


ijM)r> 


1906 


(Quantity.; Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 
Dollars. 


Quantity. 


Value. 
Dollars. 


Quantity. 


\'alue. 


Tobacco, and inanufactiires of— ('on. 
Unmanufactured— Continued. 
Steins and trimmings-^ 
Exported to— 
France lbs.. 


39, 767 

65, 139 

35,863 

254,294 

440 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 








Dollars. 


Germany lbs.. 


111,925 

72,899 

341,685 

()98 


7,322 

4.077 

2(i. 420 

40 








Gibraltar l!)s. . 




I 


Spain ll)s. . 


; 1 




Other countries lbs. . 




•■ 






~' '^ 






: 


—- 




Total lbs.. 


395. .503 


22, 434 


527,207 


37.8.59 












()08 
115 









322 
36 




Manufactures of— 
Cigars- 
Exported to- 
West Indies— Danish M. . 

Other countries M . . 


716 
102 


7, 991 
2, 103 


605 
20 


5, 569 
413 


5. 534 

1,778 


323 


3, 740 
1,972 


286 i 3. 1<)5 
10(> i 2,040 


3. 8(i4 
786 


Total M.. 


818 


10,094 


625 


5. 982 


723 

156 


7,;? 12 


39»> 


5,712 


392 


5, 205 


358 


4, (J.50 


Cigarettes- 
Exported to — 
West Indies- 
Danish M.- 
Dutch M-. 


205 
83t) 
202 


643 
816 
410 


300 


1.623 


318 


235 


464 


421 


587 


180 


3.33 


Other countries M 


127 


195 


12«) j 26(> 




()5 


89 


7 


12 








Total M.. 


1,243 


1.869 


427 


1.818 


282 1 584 


235 1 4()4 


486 


(■)76) 


187 


345 


Total tobacco, and manu- 
factures of 




266. 479 




108.279 




67.673 




31,469 




9'> 1 1 1 




9.063 








; 2<i,8(i0 


'---'-- 




All other articles 




32. 442 




35.551 




9.671 




17,289 

-1,436.478 
1(K)..^)99 


53,671 










_ __ 




Total exports of domestic 

merchandis(^ 

Total foreign exports 




2,967,805 
34, ^4 

3 002 679 




4, 01 2., 3.38 
42, 852 




3.957.497 

80. .3S7 






2.721.683 
354,737 

3 076 4'^0 


4. 060. 594 
54, 475 

















Total exports 






4,055, im) 




4,037.884 

11.692 

4. 026). 192 


U rw.\ 077 


4 115 069 










14.329 

4.-528.748 





23.077 
3,0.>{,;M3 




Domestic and foreign merchandise: 
Carried in American vessels 




16.2.55 

2,986.424 




18 391 






363.080 


Carried in foreign vessels 






4,0.36.799 




■ 




3,751,989 



o 



Af 
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